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To THE RICOH T HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM Eazr MANSFIELD, 


Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
King's Bench, &c. &c. 


My Lo Rp, 
O whom can the Life of 


the moſt judicious Law- 


giver that ever flouriſhed on this 


Iſland be dedicated with ſo much 


propriety, as to One by whoſe 
Penetration and Firmneſs the 


Laws at preſent 1 in force are beſt 
explained and ſupported: have 
therefore taken the liberty to 
adjoin your Lordſhip's Name to 


ALFRED s, aſſured that thoſe 


WW only 


D E DIC AT ION. 


only whoſe Minds are elouded 
| by the Prejudices of Party, or 
the Excitements of Envy, wall 
diſapprove of the union, Ac- 
ET cept then, my Lord, this hum- 
j ble Teſtimony of your Merit. 
 Efteem it not a ſervile Dedica- 
| tion, but a Tribute due to your 
1 great Abilities. ' 


I have the honour to be, 


MY LORD, 


Your LoRDsSHIP's 


moſt obedient 


and devoted Servant, 
iy: » 


ALEX, BICKNELL. 


ALFRED TH GREAT, 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE fame a that induced 
- me to give the world a de- 
tached hiſtory of Edward the Black 
Prince, have prompted me to collect 
the moſt material circumſtances of 
the life of King Altred, and in a 
ſimilar uninterrupted narrative to 
render them at once pleaſing and in- 
ſtructive. As the prolixity and de- 
viations of Mr. Collins ſeemed to 
make a more conciſe and regular hiſ- 
tory of the former neceſſary, fo will 
the antique ſtyle and circumlocution 


a 3 of 


vi INTRODUCTION. 


of Sir John Spelman, I truſt, be a 
ſufficient apology for this attempt to 
render the life of King Alfred more 
intelligible and entertaining to the 
generality of Readers, The follow- 
ing extract from his works will ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of Sir John's manner 
of writing, and ſhew the neceſſity of 


putting him on a more modern dreſs; 


which, though it adds not to the in- 
trinſic value of the man, will pro- 


bably gain him a more ready admit- 


tance into the libraries of this politer 
age. The Proof I ſhall produce is 
the Proem to his Life of King Alfred, 
publiſhed by Mr. Hearn from the 
original manuſcript in the Bodleian 


library, which thus begins: 


« If I had taken in hand to 
« have writ the particular reign of 
„ any of our Kings ſince the full 
« growth and confiftence of the 
6 Crown, I ſhould have needed no 
«© more 
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t more than immediately from the 
1 death of the Predeceſſor to have 
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ce purſued the actions of the Succeſſor. 
The general knowledge of the ſtor 
of thoſe times, and he little wif 
ference of any of them from the 
times immediately going before, 
were aim enough to mind the 
Reader what he ſhould expect. 
But being now to collect the life 
of a King long ſince out of mind, 
and, as I muſt fay, the firſt of our 


Kings, and conſequently the birth 


of our kingdom too; and to relate 
the carriage of things in an age 
much different from the preſent, 
and not particularly enough deli- 
vered to us: it cannot be leſs than 
neceſſary for the work itſelf that 


we a little caſt our eye upon the 


condition of thoſe times ſo long be- 


fore paſſed : ſeeing that jn a courſe 


never ſo little out of the common 
tract the apprehenſion i is very eaſily 
& 4 « miſled, 


vii INTRODUCTION, 
« miſled, unleſs than by the help of 


© ſome light (although but ſmall in 
© general) it be in ſome meaſure rec- 
« tify'd. Withal, the expectation of 


„the Reader would, for his own 


ce ſatisfaction, be Ee prepar- 
« ed, leaſt. fancying to himſelf ano- 
"y ther manner of frame and carriage 
ce of things than indeed thoſe times 
could bear, he reject the know- 
« ledge of the actions then in hand; 

« for that they were not of that na- 
© ture, nor managed in the garbe, 
ce that he looked for, and ſo, unſa- 
<« tisfy'd in his fancy, looſe the be- 
8 net his judgment miglit otherwiſe 


ce perhaps have made in knowing 
40 them. 


The characters of the two Princes 
I have thus choſen ſtand conſpicu- 
ouſly foremoſt among thoſe royal 
names, that from the firſt union of 
the Saxon heptarchy (the earlieſt pe- 


riod 


„er 
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riod to which we regularly trace back 
our liſt of Monarchs) have graced the 
Engliſh throne, or nearly allied to 
the poſſeſſor have aſſiſted in ſupport- 
ing the dignity of it. Pre- eminently 


ſuperior they claim a ſeparate page; 


and having both acquired by their 
virtues the title of Great, deſerve to 
be ſelected from the groupe of thoſe 
whoſe high ſtations have ſolely pre- 


ſerved their names from oblivion ; 


their actions from being either ſan- 
ovinary and deſtructive, or inglorious 
and unimportant, ſcarcely meriting 
the notice of the Hiſtorian. 


A much larger field opens upon 
me in the preſent attempt than in the 


former. The Prince of Wales being 


untimely cut off before the crown, 


which his royal Father had worn with 
ſo much honour to himſelf and glory 


to his fubjects, deſcended to him, 


he had not an opportunity of fully 


exerting 


x INTRODUCTION. 


exerting thoſe great and amiable qua- 
lities with which his breaſt | was 
ſtored: had he been permitted by 
Heaven to aſcend the throne of his 
Forefathers, there is the greateft rea- 
ſon to conclude from his humane and 
courteous diſpoſition, and from the 
knowledge he had acquired in civil 
government and national policy, dur- 
ing a preſidency of ten years over his 
principality of Aquitain, that he 
would have ruled the kingdom of 
England with a gentle hand, and 
have rendered his people hang 1 
was conſequently confined to the ce- 
lebration of his virtues asa Man, and 
of his military atchievements as a 
Warrior; the augmented duties of a 
Sovereign fulfilled with propriety 
were wanting to complete the cha- 
racter. 


But in the Hero 1 now celebrate, 
the private virtues and warlike ac- 
 compliſhments 
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compliſhments of the Black Prince 
' were combined, with the more ex- 
tenſive qualifications of the Lawgiver 
and the King. In Alfred were all 
theſe united; and, if proper allow- 
ances are made for the early period 
in which he lived, when, from the 
long divided authority of the Saxons, 
the art of government was yet in its 
infancy, and not reduced to that re- 
gꝗular ſyſtem it is at preſent, we may 
with great juſtice place him in the 
foremoſt rank (if not the very firſt) of 
thoſe few Worthies that have filled 
the Engliſh throne with true dignity, 
and are remembered by poſterity with 
reſpect. 


Though the polity of former ages, 
and the regulations eſtabliſhed by the 
Romans for the government of the 
Britons during their reſidence among 
them, were at the time this Kin 

reigned forgotten, and buried in that 


barbariſm 


. 
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barbariſm which gradually ſucceeded; 
yet the art of war was not at the ſame 
low ebb; the Saxons had brought 
with them no inconſiderable ſtore of 
military knowledge from their native 
country: Germany, from whence 
the Saxons originally peregrinated, 
was never totally conquered by the 
Romans, as Gallia, Spain, and other 
countries were; their courage and 
{kill in war muſt conſequently be 
great, and their power formidable. 


Alfred inherited from his Progeni- 
tors a large ſhare of 'bravery, and 
early acquired experience in the art 
of war, which the frequent invaſions 
of the Danes, during his reign, gave 
him continual opportunities of exert- 
ing in defence of his country : ang 
notwithſtanding an elegant and ſen- 
fible Writer * has very lately aſſerted, 


4 
1 4 


* Saame Jenyns, Eſq; 


that 


ut 
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that valour and patriotiſm are not 
Chriſtian virtues, yet the exertion of 
them in Alfred proceeded from ſuch 
principles as are not incompatible 
with the ſevereſt precepts of Chriſti- 
anity. They were only exerciſed 
againſt an Infidel invader, and to 
prevent rapine, murder, and devaſ- 
tation. He aſſumed not the character 
of a Conqueror, nor, ſtimulated by 
ambition, and thirſting for an exten- 
fion of empire, did he weep with 


5 the vanquiſher of Aſia that he had no 


other worlds to conquer; his cou- 
rage was confined to the defence of 


his dominions, and the preſervation 


of the lives and property of his ſub- 


jects. So far muſt even the learned 
Commentator on the Chriſtian inſti- 


tutes allow, that the Hero of my 
Work deviated very little from the 
narrow line he has drawn. Happy 
indeed would it be for the world in 
general, if the mild and benevolent 
5 precepts 


xiv INTRODUCTION, 


precepts of Chriſtianity, reduced ta 
their original and genuine ſimplicity, 
and cleared from that droſs of cere- 
mony and ſuperſtitions in which for 
many centuries it has been inveloped, 
were to become univerſal, and ſpread 


their benign influence through every 


region; then would valour and mi- 


litary atchievements no longer excite 
our praiſe; our ſwords may then be 


turned into plough-ſhares, and war 
and bloodſhed would give place to 
peace and harmony. But alas! from 
the preſent conſtitution of things this 


is rather to be wilhed for than ex- 


pected; the evils attendant on ſociety 
call for an exertion of the ruder paſ- 
ſions; the neceſſaries and conveni- 
ences of life muſt be ſecured from 
the hand of the ſpoiler, and force 
muſt be repelled by force. To re- 


ſtrain every unneceſſary exertion of 


it, and at the ſame time to avoid 


every cauſe of offence, is the neareſt 
| approach, 
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approach, I fear, mankind will ever 
be able to make to rules fo diſſonant 
to the preſent depraved ſtate of the 
world. | 


The other endowments of Alfred, 
or his general conduct, need no apo- 
logy: his private life was unexcepti- 
onable, and his acquirements in li- 
terature far beyond any cotemporary 
Prince: the encouragement he gave 
to learning, which was totally extin- 
guiſhed in his dominions when he aſ- 
cended the throne, and the indefati- 
gable exertion of all his powers to 
promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
claim the Hiſtorian's warmeſt celebra- 
tion— But his actions will more fully 
ſpeak his worth than it is in the power 
of words, however nervous and com- 
prehenſive, to do. 
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HE Romans having totally evacuated 

1 Britain, after being in poſſeſſion of 
it four hundred and eighty years from the 
landing of Julius Cæſar, the Scots and 
Picts took advantage of the defenceleſs ſtate 
of the natives, and uniting in a powerful 
confederacy made frequent inroads into the 
kingdom. For ſome time theſe were only 
temporary and partial ; but at length they 
formed a regular plan of operations, and 
having demoliſhed part of the wall brilt by 
the Emperor Severus to prevent their incur— 
fions, they deſtroyed many capital cities in 
the northern parts, carrying terror and de- 
folation wherever they appeared. The Bri- 
A tons 
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E 
tons now ſaw the neceſſity of putting them- 
ſelves under the direction of ſome able 
Commander, flattering themſelves, that 
when once united in the ſame cauſe, their 
diviſions would ccaſe, and they ſhould by 


that means be the better able to reſiſt their 
enemies. 


The perſon they choſe for this purpoſe 
was Vortigern, a Chieftain of the Silures, 
a people who inhabited part of Wales; but 


though it is probable he had given proofs 


of his courage and experience before he was 


thus fixed on by the Britons, yet they 


found not in him the protector they ex- 


pected, as all Hiſtorian agree that his con- 


duct greatly diſguſted the different nations 
he was called to command, and alienated 
their minds from him: cruel, avaricious, 
and addicted to many vices, he was no ways 
qualified to reſtore the confuſed affairs of 
the Britons; eſpecially as he had at- 
tained his preſent power by artifice, and the 
murder of his Predeceſſor. Apprehenſive, 


from 


Jutland; 


began their conqueſts in Germany, leav- 


| Ll 3-1 
from the diſſatis faction of his people, of ſome 
unfavourable determinations, and fearful of 
an attack from Ambrofius, whoſe Father he 
had afſaſſinated, Vortigern invited to his aid a 
body of Saxons that had juſt landed on the 
coaſt with an intention to plunder, But 
as this could not be done without the con- 


ſent of the general Aſſembly, he conſulted 


them on the ſubject, and artfully making 
the inroads of the Scots and Picts a pretext 
for ſo dangerous a ſtep, gained their ſanction, 


The Saxons were originally inhabitants 
of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now called 


and about the time the Romans 


ing their own inhoſpitable climes, they 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the northern parts of 


that empire : 


the Cimbrians, on leaving 


their native country, divided themſelves 


into three bodies, taking the different deno- 


minations of the Suevi, the Francs, and 
the Saxons; and making continual advances 


louthward to more temperate regions, ar- 


A 2 rived 


#1 

rived at length on the frontiers of the Ro- 
man  dominions. The Suevi bent their 
courſe towards Italy; the Francs to the 
South-weſt, where they over-run the whole 
province of Gaul, and. founded the king-, 
dom of France; whilſt: the | Saxons took 

poſſeſſion of all thoſe tracks of land which 
lie between the Rhine and the Elbe; and 
at the time the Britons defired their aſſiſt- 
ance, were ſettled in the countries now 
termed Weſtphalia, Saxony, Eaſt and Weſt 
Friezeland, Holland, and Zealand. The 
true etymology of their name is difficult to 
be traced; the moſt common opinion is, 
that the word Saxon comes from Seax, 
which in their language ſignifies a ſword, 
they making uſe of two ſorts, a long one 
which they wore by their ſides, and another 
that was ſhorter which ſerved for a dagger ; 
both in the thape of a cutlaſs or falchion, 


The body of Saxons Vortigern applied to, 
was commanded by two brothers, Hengiſt 
and Horſa, who readily accepted the invi- 


tation, 


1 


tation, and were as joyfully received by 
the Britiſh King, each having their private 
views. Being incorporated in the Britiſh 
army, and led againſt the northern invaders, 
the valiant Brothers ſoon diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves as allies of conſequence, and having 
driven the enemy back to their ſeveral ter- 
ritories, they had the Ifle of Thanet aſſigned 
them for their abode. Xi 


Hengiſt, who appears to be the chief in 
in command, and to have the principal ma- 
nagement in this expedition, had firſt borne 


arms under his Father in the Roman ar- 


mies, where he had acquired a conſummate 


knowledge and experience in the art of war : 


whilſt he was in the North with the Britiſh 


army, purſuing the flying Pitts, he N 


ſented to Vortigern, that the ſervice he was 
employed 1n obliging him to be at a diſtance 


from the Iſle of Thanet his propoſed reſi- 


dence, he had no ſecure place to lay up in 


ſafety the booty he ſhould take from the 


enemy, he therefore begged leave to build 
ER gx a ſmall 


E 1 


a ſmall fort in that part of the kingdom. 
To ſhew that his demands were not unrea- 
ſonable, he only required as much land as 
he could cover with the hyde of an ox: he 
had probably heard, whilſt he ſerved in the 
Roman armies, of the ſame ſtratagem being 
uſed by Queen Dido when ſhe built Car- 
thage: this being granted by the unſuſpi- 
cious King, Hengiſt cut the hyde, as ſhe 
did, into ſmall thongs, and incloſed with 
them a ſpace large enough for his purpoſe, 
where he built a fort immediately, without 
giving the Britons time to oppoſe his de- 
ſign. The name of the caſtle, which it 
itil retains, being Thong Caſter, or the 
Caſtle of Thongs, ſeems to confirm this 
ſtory, 


But though one of the articles of the 
compact formed between the Britons and 
Saxons was, * That the Saxons ſhould 
fight againſt the foreign enemies of the 
« Britons, and were to receive pay from the 
4 nation in whoſe favour they fought,” yet 
4 | Hengiſt 


e 
Hengiſt had other views than merely ſub- 
ſiſtance; pleaſed with the fertility of the 
country, he wiſhed to make a ſettlement in 
it: obſerving the weakneſs of the King, 
and the diſguſt which prevailed between 


him and his people, with the inexperience 


of the inhabitants, the kingdom being 
drained of the braveſt part of them by the 
conteſts between the Roman Emperors “, 
he reſolved to avail himſelf of theſe favour- 
able circumſtances, and to proſecute the 
plan he had formed. Hengiſt, however, 
found it neceflary to augment his forces be- 
fore he put his more extenſive defigns in 


execution; to this purpoſe, he ſecretly ſent 


* The Romans always employing foreign troops in their 
conquells, they never ſuffered the Britons to exerciſe 
themſelves in arms till they were incorporated with their 
own forces ; for which reaſon the levies that were raiſed 
in Briton were ſent into other provinces, from whence 
they never returned. Theſe levies were ſo numerous, 
that there were twelve conſiderable bodies of Britons 
then in the Roman armies ; beſides which, Maximus and 
Conſtantine had almoſt drained the iſland of every man 
that could bear arms: it is therefore no wonder that 
they became an eaſy prey to their enemies. 
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3 1 
intelligence to his countrymen of the pleaſ- 


ing proſpect which preſented itſelf, and in- 
vited them to ſhare it with him. The 


Saxon dominions being overſtocked with in- 


habitants, the intelligence was received with 


great joy, and ſeventeen large ſhips imme- 


diately fitted out to convey as many as 


they would contain to the promiſed land : 


theſe arrived ſafe, and aſſiſted in complete- 
ing .the ſcheme the Saxon General had 
formed; but they brought with them a 
charm of greater efficacy, and which contri- 
buted more to the completion of it than this 
accumulation of their numbers; they 
brought with them Rowena, the beautiful 
Daughter of Hengiſt, who was born to en-, 
ſlave the Britiſh King, and with him the 
whole nation. Her Father ſoon after her 
arrival inviting Vortigern to a feaſt, he or- 
dered his Daughter, who was richly arrayed 
for the purpoſe, to preſent his royal gueſt 
with ſome wine; this ſhe did in fo graceful 
a manner, that the King became enamoured 
with her beauty, and after repudiating his 

Wife, 


1 
Wife, with the conſent of Hengiſt married 
her *. Blinded by his paſſion, and with- 
out conſidering the pernicious conſequences 
that might reſult from his generoſity, he 
immediately. put the Saxons in poſſeſſion of 
the county of Kent, from whence, by de- 
grees, they ſpread themſelves throughout 


the whole e 


Such was the introduction of this people 
into the iſland; nor was it in the power of 
the Britons ever after to expel them; and 
their numbers daily increaſing, they at 
length became numerous enough to form 


ſeven different kingdoms, known by the de- 


nomination of the Heptarchy. The Britons 
now experienced the fatal effe&s of calling 
foreign mercenaries to their aſſiſtance, who 


* Some modern Writers have e the truth of 
this ſtory, though all the old Hiſtorians unanimouſly give 
it. As it is impoſſible at this diſtance of time to authen- 
ticate every event, I ſhall not take off my Reader's atten- 
tion by unneceſſary diſquiſitions, but inſert, without diſ- 


puting their authenticity, e every hiſtorical fact chat ap- 
pears worthy of credit. 


Gl 
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ſeldom confine themſelves to the letter of a 
treaty: as intereſt is the ſole motive of their 
interference, their demands are continually 
increaſing, till their avarice becomes inſatia- 
able; and as only the weak require their 
aid, they ſeldom have it in their power to 
prevent theſe repeated exactions. The at- 
tempts of an open and avowed enemy may 
be repelled, or by ſome means or other 
warded off, but the ſecret deſigns of merce- 
nary auxiliaries, as they are carried on un- 
der the maſk of friendſhip, are frequently 
more dangerous and deſtructive. The na- 
tives, naturally brave, continued for many 
years to exert all their power for the reco- 
very of their independence, but theſe ſtrug- 
ples were not crowned with ſucceſs; the 
freſh ſwarms of Saxons which every favour- 
able wind brought over, increaſed their 
numbers to ſuch a degree, that the Britons 
were at length overpowered, and obliged to 
retreat to the ſtrong holds and inacceſſible 
mountains of Wales or Cornwall. 


Ambroſius 


1 


Ambroſius Aurelianus and King Arthur 
were the only Britiſn Chiefs that were able 
to make head againſt them. The former of 
theſe Princes was deſcended from a noble 
Roman family, being Son of Honorius. 


| who was ſuppoſed to have been put to death 


by Vortigern, On the election of Vorti- 
gern to the command of the Britiſh forces, 
a powerful party declared in favour of the 


young Prince; but being unſucceſsful, and 


fearing the revengeful diſpoſition of the new 
Monarch, he retired to the court of Aldroen, 
King of Armorica, his relation : he re- 
mained there till diflentions having ariſen 
between the Danes and Vortigern, notwith- 
ſtanding the obligations they lay under to 
that King, the Britiſh forces were defeated 
in ſeveral battles. The natives being re- 


duced to great diſtreſs by the ravages of 


Hengiſt, they applied to the King of Ar- 


morica for aſſiſtance, who ſent them over a 


body of forces under the command of Am- 
broſius. For ſeveral years did this Prince 


5 pravely oppoſe not only the Saxons, but 


Vortigern 


1 


Vortigern and his Son Vortimer, who, in- 
ſtead of uniting with him to drive out their 
mutual foes, formed a party againſt him, 
and endeavoured to fruſtrate all his deſigns: 
but Vortimer being poiſoned by Rowena, 
his Mother-in-law, at the requeſt of Hen- 
giſt, a great part of the Britons who ſided | 
with Vortigern being cut off by the trea- 


chery * of the Daniſh General, and the 
King 


* Hengiſt, after a temporary accommodation had taken 
place, having lulled Vortigern and his adherents, by pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, into perfect ſecurity, he propoſed 
to keep up the good underſtanding between the two na- 
tions by eſtabliſhing mutual interviews, which were to 
be enlivened by ſports and paſtimes. Vortigern, who 
was a paſſionate lover of diverſions, joyfully accepted his 
propoſal, and paid him the firſt viſit, accompanied by 
three hundred of his principal ſubjects. Hengiſt received 
them with apparent reſpect and cordiality, gave them a 
ſplendid entertainment, and omitted nothing that could 
divert them: but towards the end of the feaſt the ſcene 
was changed; a ſubject of diſpute was artfully intro- 
duced, which, being worked up into a quarrel, on a 
ſignal given a body of troops ruſhed in, and put all the 
Britiſh Lords to the ſword : Vortigern alone was ſpared ; 
Hengiſt having need of him in carrying on his deſigns 
againſt the kingdom, he was only made a priſoner. Am- 
| broſius 


E431 


4 King himſelf taken priſoner by him, Am- 
broſius became ſole Monarch of Britain, 
; and aſſumed the imperial purple after the 
manner of the Roman Emperors. During 
his whole life he continued to oppoſe the 
Saxons, and gained many victories over 
them, yet he could not e che gradual 
increaſe of their power. 


After the death of Anibioſius, the 


Saxons being grown very formidable, and 
| committing great devaſtations, Arthur was 
particularly choſen by the Britiſh No- 
| bles, and crowned at their requeſt, though 
only eighteen years of age, to take upon 


him the command of an army intended to 


march againſt their invaders. Though the 
5 exiſtence of this King has been doubted by 
Milton and ſome others, yet that he 
_. reigned, and performed many martial deeds 
in defence of his country, is a part of | K 


. bees is ſaid to have built Stonehenge near Saliſbury in 
ih memory of this maſſacre; and lies buried himſelf near it, 
at a place which after him i; termed Ambreſbury. 


tory 


1 


tory entitled to as much credit as the inva- 
ſion of the Romans, or the ſettlement of 


the Saxons. It is true, that theſe warlike 


actions have been decorated by ſome Writers 


with fo many marvellous circumſtances, 
which make them favour ſo much of ro- 


mance, that they come in a queſtionable 


ſhape ; but as the dates and many partt- 
culars are given in the moſt exact manner, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe them genuine ; and after 
having ſtripped his hiſtory of its falſe trap- 
pings, make it a part of my Work. 


He was born in the year 501, and di 
his immediate anceſtors: are not with cer- 


tainty known, yet there is great reaſon to 


believe he was of royal extraction. Saint 
David, the patron of Wales, who was him- 
ſelf deſcended from. Brachin, a Britiſh 
King, was his Uncle; and he is alſo ſaid 
to be nearly related to Ambroſius, by whom 
he was early initiated in the art of war. 
His great character for generoſity, prudence, 


and perſonal bravery, Which procured him 


this 
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8 | this honourable diſtinction, brought to his 
F ſtandard great numbers of his diſperſed 


e countrymen; and his ſucceſſes againſt the 
% Saxons anfwered the moſt ſanguine expecta - 
35 F tions of his fubjects: in twelve battles did 
» victory crown his arms, but the Saxons had 
le already fixed themſelves too deeply in the 
i- _ ifland to be rooted out; their numbers and 


r, 5 military difciphne withſtood all the efforts 
er of Arthur and his brave companions. : Cer- 
ou 5 dick, the | moſt famous of the Saxon Ge- 
naerals after Hengiſt, was his opponent ; 
7 and it appears, that notwithſtanding the 
gh | Britich hero gained, ſo. many battles, yet he 


er- Was not always victorious ; his yielding up 
to © | the counties now termed Somerſet and 
unt b and Southampton, and which gave his ene- 
um- mies ſuch eaſy opportunities of increaſing 
tin | their dominions, is a convincing proof that 
ad Fortune did not conſtantly favour him. He 
om did however what man could do againſt ſo 
war. manifeſt A luperiority, and his name has been 
nce,; er held in the higheſt veneration b 7 the 
4 ene of the antient Britons. 


this During 


46 


During an interval of peace he made a 
voyage to Jeruſalem, which has furniſhed 
the writers of romance with an additional 
opportunity of imputing to him ſuch ro- 
mantic deeds, as have made even his exiſt- 
ence doubted. 


Although the firſt part of this Prince's 
life was ſucceſsful, yet domeſtic feuds ren- 


dered his more advanced age unhappy, and 
put an end to his life in the prime of man- 


© Wu 


hood * which otherwiſe would probably 


have been ſacrificed in a nobler cauſe, the 
defence of his country. His Wives, of 


whom he had three, named Gwinever, were 


the perſons that interrupted his happineſs. 1 


The firſt was carried off by Melvas, King 
of Somerſet; but Arthur finding out her 


* Rapin ſays that Arthur ſucceeded his Father Gorlous 
in the kingdom of Danmonium, now the counties of 


Cornwall and Devon; and placing the commencement of 
his reign in the year 467, makes him live to the age of 
ninety : but as it is at this diſtance of time impoſſible to 
Teconcile theſe differences, and moſt Hiſtorians fix the time 


of his birth in the year 501, I have choſen to follow their 
accounts. 
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ketreat, and advancing with an army to in- 


*veſt the fortreſs in which ſhe was detained, 
3 the Lady was reſtored. His ſecond Wife ap- 


8 pears to have been buried at Glaſtonbury, 
the place where Arthur was himſelf in- 
; terred. The third proved the cauſe of his 


death; for during his abſence in the north- 
ern parts of Britain, where he made war 
againſt the Saxons, having left his dominions 


to the government of Mordred his Nephew, 
that Prince, unfaithful to his truſt, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, and at the ſame time, 
deaf to the remonſtrances of gratitude or 

| honour, ſeduced his Uncle's Wife. No 
ſooner was the heart-rending intelligence 
conveyed to Arthur, than he relinquiſhed 
the conqueſts he had made, and haſtily 
marched back to guard againſt a blow ſo fatal 
to his peace: he found his ungenerous Kinſ- 
man prepared to defend the crown he had 


es 0 
ent of 


uſurped, and it was not till after ſeveral con- 


teſts that he could diſpofſeſs him of it: at 


laſt he ſlew him with his own hand in a 


4 attle fought near Camlan, now Camelford 
a | B in 
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in Cornwall, in the year 542; but he 
reaped not the fruits of his victory, for at 
the ſame inſtant he received a wound which 


put an end to his life. 


Thus fell a Prince whoſe character, di- 
veſted of all the romantic ornaments with 
which Writers born in an age of chivalry 
have choſen to adorn it, will ever grace the 
annals of this iſland, and meet with reſpe& 


from every admirer of valour and magna- 


nimity. 


He is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt | 
founder of any order of Knighthood in this 
kingdom, there appearing to be many con- 


current circumſtances to confirm the inſti- 
tution of the order of the Round Table, a 


a reward for the courage of his brave com- 
Panions, 


From a ſeal found at Weſtminſter, then 
is no doubt but that he aſſumed the title of 
Emperor, as Ambroſius had done befon 


C 29 ] 


he * % - 0 . - 
a him. The inſcription on it was, Payr. 
<1 - Artburius, Brittan. Gall. Germ. Dac. Imp. 


that is, Patricius Arthurius, Britannicus, 
Gallicus, Germanicus, Dacicus, Iinperator. 
4. Theſe proud titles were perhaps the occa- 


. - fion of ſo many victories in foreign countries 


th 
_ being attributed to him, though they may 
f Y . undoubtedly be allowed him with great juſ- 


we tice; for he might be called Britannicus, 
: | from his being Monarch of the Britons ; 


— the ſirname of Germanicus might be given 
him from his defeating ſo often the Saxons 
art who came from Germany; and his being 
. | tiled Dacicus, might be founded on his 
5 ty victories over the Jutes, who were mixed 
con with the Saxons, and generally confounded 
inſti with the Dacians. 
le, a2 
Fe Whilſt the concerns of the Britons yet 
engage our attention, a ſhort account of 
a chen the Druids their Prieſts may not be ill- 
is timed, or conhidered as foreign to the pre- 


pefon "ſent work. They were ſtiled Druids from 
1 Deru the Celtic, or Dryw the Britiſh word, 
ors B 2 for 
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name, from chooſing the places of their ha- 


bitation and worſhip among groves and oaks, 


for which they had an idolatrous affection. 
To them were committed not only the ce- 
remonies of their religion, but alſo the ad- 
miniſtration of civil judicature and the edu- 


cation of their Princes: this however was 


in ſubordination to a chief Druid, who 
greatly excelled in dignity all the reſt; this 


chief, ſtyled the Arch-Druid, was elected 
from among the others, and enjoyed his 
ſupremacy for life: his perſon was held in- 


violable ; and by his elevated ſtation he was 


enabled to controul even the actions of 
Kings, having ſufficient authority either to 
elect or depoſe the Britiſh See as he 


pleaſed. 


Being the only depoſitories of learning, 
the Druids took every meaſure to reſtrain it 
within their fraternity; and though at firit 
it was an act of neceſſity, as the uſe of let- 


ters was unknown to them, they afterwards * 
determined | 


for an oak; and were diſtinguiſhed by that 


VE 


determined by choice that none of their in- 

ſtitutes ſhould be committed to vriting: 
1 hence they drew unto themſelves an infinite 
number of diſciples, whom they generally 
5 kept for twenty years under their tuition; 
and as moſt of theſe were perſons of the firſt 


quality, it was the means of rendering them- 
ſelves more reſpectable to the people, and 
more neceſſary to the ſtate, 


They taught their pupils the nature of 
the Gods, the immortality of the ſoul, and 


; other ſubjects that contributed to render 
them heroes, and to make them deſpiſe 


death: they believed one ſupreme Deity im- 
menſe and infinite, and thought that con- 


| -fining his worſhip to a particular place was 


"Inconſiſtent with the belief of thoſe attri- 


rwards 


mined 1 


bytes ; ; but they corrupted this doctrine by 


ne admitting an inferior kind of deities, whom 
7 * 


they allo adored, offering up to them 


rain it 
Prayers, oblations, and ſacrifices: their 


it firſt F 


r let- oblations couſiſted at firſt of fine flour ſprin- 


* wich ſalt, or a cake ſeaſoned in the 
B 3 ſame 


* 

ſame manner; but when, by their inter- 

courſe with the Phenicians who traded to 

this iſland for tin, they loſt this ſimplicity, 

they adopted in its ſtead the barbarous cuſ- 
tom of ſacrificing human victims; and im- 
proving on the cruelty of other nations, 

uſed them for divination with the moſt hor- 
rid circumſtances. Steeled by theſe prac- 
tices, they at laſt grew deaf to the whiſpers 
of Humanity, and carried their ſavageneſs 
to ſo high a pitch, that they formed wicker 
idols of ſuch a prodigious fize as to contain 
great crowds of people, whom they burned 
together in this incloſure. When they firſt 
adopted this mode, only malefactors were 
the object of their barbarity ; but in proceſs 
of time, innocent people became the victims 
of their ſuperſtition, The places ſet apart 
for theſe ſacrifices and other ceremonies of 
their divine worſhip, were conſecrated 
groves; the fences which incloſed theſe 
were made of oak, their altars ſtrewed with 
its leaves and encircled with its branches, 


the brows of the victims and the heads of 


their 
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their votaries being crowned with chaplets of 
the ſame. 


— 


They believed there was a profound myſ- 
tery contained in the miſſelto, and eſteemed 
it as the choiceſt gift of Heaven: they ima- 
gined the tree on which it grew to be emi- 
nently favoured by the Deity, and had on 
that account a peculiar claim to their vene- 
ration. It was ſought for annually on their 
new-year's day, and when diſcovered, was 
hailed with inconceivable raptures of joy : 


the chief Druid, clad in white, afcended 


the tree amidſt an infinite concourſe of peo- 
ple, and with a conſecrated golden knife or 


pruning-hook cropped the ſacred branch, 
which he received into his white robe and 


preſented to the view of the enraptured mul- 
titude; after which they offered two white 
bulls as a teſtimony of their gratitude. 


In their religious exerciſes they made uſe 
of hymns, which were ſung in concert ac- 
companied with the muſic of harps; and on 

B 4 their 


241 
their grand feſtivals this was attended with 
dancing, feaſting, and public games: theſe 
hymns were at firſt compoſed by the Druids, 


but in proceſs of time became the employ- 


ment of the Bards, an inferior order, who 
were the preſervers of the memory and at- 
chievements of their heroes. 


The Druids wore their hair ſhort and their 
beards very long ; they generally bore in 
their hands a wand, and had a kind of orna- 
ment hung about their necks enchaſed in 
gold, and called a Druid's egg. When 
employed in their religious ceremonies they 
always wore long white veſtments, but at 
other times, ſuch as held any honourable 
poſt had coloured garments brocaded with 
gold. Women were admitted as members 
of this ſociety, ſeveral Ladies of the firſt 
rank being educated by the Druids, and ſome 
of them became as celebrated for their learn- 
ing as heit beauty, = 


During 


09 


1 25 I; 


During the time this kingdom was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Romans, the Druids often felt 
the deſtructive ſword of thoſe invaders; as 
they excited their countrymen to make a 
brave reſiſtance, they were the peculiar objects 
of their enemies reſentment: at length Sueto- 


# nius the Roman General having penetrated 


into the Ifle of Mona, now the Iſland of 
Angleſea, the principal ſeminary of their 


order, he cut down and deſtroyed their ſa- 


cred groves, and burnt the Druids them- 


(ſelves on their own altars, with a fury which 
BZ fſhewed his intention was utterly to extirpate 
them: but in this he did not ſucceed, for 


there being many of their order ſtill diſ- 


perſed throughout the kingdom, they re- 


turned, after his retreat, from the different 


places where they were ſituated, to their fa- 


vourite iſland, began to rebuild their altars, 


and to re-eſtabliſh their affairs; till Agri- 5 


cola, ſome years after, finding they were 
the chief obſtruction to his conqueſts, deter- 


mined to complete the work Suetonius had 


left unfiniſhed on account of Boadicea's in- 
ſurrection: 


E 
ſurrection: he accordingly landed on the 
iſland, and having conquered the Britiſh 
troops that oppoſed him, entirely deſtroyed 


all remains of their temples, groves, and 


other places of worſhip : thoſe of the Druids 
who could eſcape, fled to Ireland, to the Ifle 
of Man, and to Scotland or the Scottiſh 
Iflands, where they remained for ſeveral 
centuries. When Chriſtianity reached theſe 
retreats they were obliged to make a further 
remove, and after ſpreading through Nor- 
way, Denmark, and other northern coun- 
tries, they were at laſt entirely extinguiſhed, 


After the death of Arthur, the braveſt 


and moſt experienced Warriors among the 
Britons ſtrove but in vain to ſupport their 
expiring freedom : the Saxons found means 
to enlarge their territories, till at length 


they became maſters of the whole country, 


For more than three hundred years the 


Saxon government continued divided into 


ſeven branches, each diviſion having a ſe- 


parate King ; till being grown unweildy, 
. | | the 
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1 the weight of the empire ſometimes ponde- 
1 rating in favour of one kingdom, ſometimes 
9 7 in another, according to the abilities of the 
Prince who happened to fill the throne, the 
5 power at length became united in the perſon 
of Egbert, King of the Weſt-Saxons, who 
3 was the firſt Monarch of all England. 


The Anglo-Saxon heptarchy conſiſted of 
the kingdoms of Kent, of Suffex or the 
South Saxons, of Weſſex or the Weſt 
Saxons, of Mercia, of Northumberland, 
and of Eſſex. The conqueſts made by the 
two Saxon Leaders in Britain not only 
drew over freſh bodies of men to recruit 
their forces, and people the countries already 
ſubdued, but they tempted other Chiefs to 
engage in like adventures. The Angles, a 
neighbouring people, excited by the ſame 
deſire, came over ſoon after the Saxons and 
fixed themſelves on the coaſt, from the 
mouth of the river Humber to that of the 
Thames, founding the kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Angles, which made the ſeventh, and 


was 


E 
was eſteemed one of the heptarchy, as they 
always acted in conjunction with the Saxons. 


The period during which theſe ſeparate 


ſtates exiſted, furniſhed very few events 
that are worth recording ; I ſhall therefore 
| briefly paſs it over, ſelecting only. 4 a few of 
the moſt remarkable. 


'The Saxons were as yet pagans, worſhip- 


ping idols, the chief of which were Tuiſco, 


Woden, 'Thor, Friga or Fraa, and Seater ; 


beſides whom they adored the Sun and 
Moon. Tuiſco is ſaid to have been the 
Grandſon of Japhet, and to have firſt peo- 
pled the north of Europe; and the name of 
Teutch, which the Germans ſtill give 
themſelves, 1s apparently derived from their 
Progenitor. The God Thor, from whence 
the word Thunderer, was eſteemed by them 
with the ſame degree of yeneration with Ju- 


piter among the Romans, and both ſtyled 
the Thunderer, Woden was their God of 


War, becauſe | under his conduct the firſt 
Saxons 
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Saxons iſſued from their native country the 
Cherſoneſus, and made large conqueſts for 
their ſettlement: their principal families 


look up to him as their founder, and gloried 
in being deſcended from him. Friga, the Wife 
of Woden, was the Venus of that people. 


Continually involved in the hurry and tu- 
mults of war, they had no leiſure to exa- 
mine into the truths of Chriſtianity; nor 
was it till about the year 5 990 when Ether- 
bert, King of Kent, eſpouſed Bertha, 
Daughter of Cheribert, King of Paris, who 
was a Chriſtian, that their converſion firſt 
began. By an article of the marriage this 
Lady was allowed the free exerciſe of her re- 
ligion; in conſequence of which ſhe was at- 
tended from her native country by Luidhard, 
Biſhop of Soiſſons, a Prelate venerable both 
for his learning and his piety: he officiated 
in the church dedicated to St. Martin, 
which was built in the time of the Romans 
near the walls of Canterbury, and, by his 
frequent diſcourſes with the Nobility, 

6 | brought 


1 


brought over ' ſeveral perſons even in the 
King's palace to his religion: the King him- 
ſelf at length conceived a favourable opinion 
of it, to which the Queen's exemplary life 
and uncommon learning chiefly contributed. 
As this Lady was not only pious but zea- 
lous, ſhe endeavoured to propagate her reli- 
gious tenets through the whole kingdom, 
and more than once ſent to France for per- 
ſons fit to undertake ſo important a com- 
miffion. 


The Chriſtian religion had by this time 
ſpread itſelf over the greateſt part of Europe, 
and ſeemed to have received new luſtre from 
the attempts made to extinguiſh it: neither 


the perſecutions of the Roman Emperors, 


the diviſions which had ariſen. between the 
churches of Conſtantinople and Rome, nor 
the ſuperſtitions, ceremonies, aud pageantry 


with which it was now loaded, could deface 
its divine image, or prevent the excellency 
of its precepts from carrying conviction with 


them wherever they were propagated. 
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It is probable the Goſpel was preached to 


native Britons at a very early period; ſome 


Authors ſay by St. Paul himſelf, others by 
Joſeph of Arimathea, who founded the firſt 
Chriſtian church at Glaſtonbury : yet at 
may be preſumed that the Chriſtian Faith 
did not take any deep root in the iſland for 
ſome years, ſince a Britiſh King named Lu- 


cius ſent Embaſſadors to Pope Eleutherus, 


the twelfth Biſhop of Rome, to deſire him 


to ſend over ſome Miſſionaries to inſtruct 


him in the Chriſtian Religion, which he 
would not have done had there been any 
church eſtabliſhed in Britain, or even any 
conſiderable number of perſons of that per- 
ſuaſion. The firſt martyr was St. Alban, 
who had been converted at Verulam by a 
prieſt to whom he had afforded ſhelter, and 
from that Saint the town afterwards received 
the name which it {till retains. 


Gregory the Great, who now filled the 
papal chair, hearing of the general diſpo- 
ſition of the Saxons to receive the Chriſtian 

2 Religion, 


1 ? 
Religion, diſpatched Auguſtine with ſome 
other Monks from Rome to haſten their 
converſion. On his arrival the Miſſionarß 5 
ſent one of his interpreters to King Ethel- 
bert, to inform him that he was come into 


his dominions to bring him a meſſage of the 24 
greateſt importance, and to inſtru him in 
the means of procuring him everlaſting hap- 
pineſs. After a few days the King went in 
perſon to the Ifle of Thanet where they had 
landed, to hear them explain the purport of 7 
their meſſage; but from a perſuaſion that v4 
whilſt he kept himſelf without doors no 
{ſpells could have any effect upon him, he 
choſe to give them audience in the open 
air. When ſummoned to appear, the Monks 
advanced with a flow pace, bearing a filver 


crucifix and ſinging their litanies, Which 


confirmed Ethelbert in his opinion that they 
dealt in enchantments: however he heard 
them preach, but excuſed himſelf from be- 
coming a proſelyte to their doctrine, till he 
had weighed its evidences more maturely. 


As 
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| . As the anſwer he returned to Auguſtine 
ny | after his harangue contains ſuch proofs of 
_ good ſenſe and moderation as would have 
4 graced a more refined age, or the moſt ra- 
. tional religion, I ſhall tranſcribe the whole 
1 of it: Your propoſals are noble, and your 


0 promiſes inviting, but I cannot reſolve 


„ upon quitting haſtily the religion of my 


4 Anceſtors, for one that appears to me 


e ſupported only by the teſtimony of per- 


. ſons that are entire ſtrangers: however, 
e ſince, as I perceive, you have undertaken 
£3 * lo long a journey on purpoſe to impart to 
I us what you deem moſt important and va- 
1 luable, you ſhall not be ſent away with- 
FE out ſome ſatisfaction; I will take care that 


166 you are treated civilly in my dominions, 


and ſupplied with all things neceſſary and 


l = convenient; and if any of my ſubjects, 
= convinced by what you ſhall ſay to them, 


* deſire to embrace your religion, I ſhall not 


pF: 6 oppoſe it.“ 
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l Agreeable to this declaration of Ethel- 
V bert, Chriſt-church in Canterbury, which 
N had been built by the Britons, was made a 
© cathedral, and has from that time remained 
| the metropolitan church of all England : 
other churches which had fallen into decay 
were repaired, the Heathen temples were 
conſecrated and ſet apart for divine worſhip, | 
and a ſeminary for learning was opened in 
that city. The conduct of theſe Miſſionaries 
breathed ſo much innocence, piety, and au- 
ſterity, that it co-operated with their doc- 
frine in encreaſing the number of their pro- 5 
ſelytes; and it was not long before King? 
Ethelbert himlelf, unable to withſtand the. . 
double influence of their lives and argu- ; 


5 
ments, declared himſelf their convert; th 
whole nation following by degrees bi : 
example. t 

111 


Notwithſtanding this general converſi " 
of the Saxons, they ſecmed to attend { Is 
little to the fundamental principles of thc 8 
new religion, that during the continuance 
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of the heptarchy nothing but inteſtine broils, 


and perpetual bloody conteſts between the 

different Sovereigns, preſent themſelves to 
the enquirer's view: a few inſtances will 
© ſerve as a ſpecimen, and fully ſatisfy the 
moſt curious reader. 


Among a variety of Princes that had 


ruled over the kingdom of Weſſex was 
Kentwin, who by his bravery and conduct 
greatly reduced the Britons that oppoſed 
bim under the command of the great Cad- 
wallader, and drove them to the weſtern 
| ſhore. Towards the latter end of his reign 
he admitted Ceadwalla, his Kinſman and 
intended Succeflor, to a ſhare of the govern- 
ment; but this ſtep being oppoſed by the 
principal Nobles, Ceadwalla was compelled 

to take refuge in the foreſt of Andredſwald 
in Suflex. In this retirement he was joined 


>r{jo1 
rag * ſuch numbers of the military part of the 


nation, who reſpected him for his perſonal 


courage, that he ſoon found himſelf in a 
UVanczXt 
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eondition either to recover his kingdom, or 
to make conqueſts in other parts. 


The forces he had with him giving Adel- 
walch the King of Suſſex a ſuſpicion, that 
he deſigned to recover ſome territories which 
formerly belonged to the kingdom of Wel- 
ſex, but which were now in his poſſeſſion, 
he aflembled a body of troops to expell 
Ceadwalla from his dominions. A battle 
enſued in which Adelwalch loſt his life, 
and two of his children falling into the 
hands of the Conqueror, he ordered them 
to be put to death to extinguiſh the royal 


family of the South-Saxons. Ceadwalla 
lay dangerouſly ill of the wounds he had 
received in the late battle at the very time ; 
he gave theſe cruel orders: an Abbot who 
attended him preſſed him to revoke this fen- 


tence ; but neither his perſuaſions, nor the 


deplorable condition of the unoftending in- 
fants, could make any impreſſion on Ccad- f N 
walla's obdurate heart, he would grant no 
longer reſpite than was neceflary for their 


being 
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beieing baptized, when the horrid deed was 

executed. Fluſhed with this victory, he 
endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the 
Io kingdom of Suſſex, but was prevented by 
t _ Berthun and Authun, two Generals of 
h Adelwalch, who ſince that King's death had 


= been declared joint Monarchs of the South- 
1, Sasxons. 

i h 
le Kentwin dying 1n the mean time, Cead- 
e, walla returned to the capital of Weſſex, and 
ne being now at the head of a formidable army a 
m was elected King without any further op- 
al poſition. He then returned into Suſſex at 
Ula the head of a greater force, with which he 
ad 5 defeated Berthun, and afterwards over- run 
me the country, committing the moſt horrid 
no däevaſtations: he next invaded Kent, lay- 
en- ing it waſte in the ſame manner; and then 


the attacked the Ile of Wignt, which was 
in- governed by Arwalt the Brother of Authun; 


ad- who finding it impoſſible to reſiſt juch a for- 
no midable enemy, Was forced to retire and 
aeir kave the inhabitants to the diſcretion of the 
ing 3 Conqueror. 


„ 

Conqueror. Ceadwalla, inſenſible to every 
merciful excitation, knew not how to re- 
ſtrain his cruelty; being apprehenſive that 


thoſe he had conquered would take the firſt 


opportunity to free themſelves from his 


yoke, he formed the execrable ſcheme of to- 


tally extirpating them : he cloaked his bar- 
barity under the pretext of zeal for religion, 
and pretended he put them to death becauſe 
they were 1dolaters; nor would he have 
ſpared one of any age or ſex, had not Wil- 
frid, Biſhop of Selſey, begged he would 
conſign them to his care that he might con- 
vert them: this interpoſition of the Biſhop 
ſtopped his hand, but not before he had 
ſlain all the inhabitants except two hundred 
families. 


Notwithſtanding the concern this inhuman 
wretch expreſſed for the Chriſtian religion, 
vet he had never been baptized, (and was but 
in part a Chriſtian; but ſome munificent gifts 
to the church were thought a ſufficient 
- atonement for this barbarity, and they choſe 
to 


1 


5 


BY 2 
to acknowledge for a convert a perſon whom 
they had found fo liberal a benefactor. Cead- 
walla however could not find leiſure to at- 
tend to his ſpiritual concerns till the latter 
part of his life, when he ſet off for Rome, 
reſolved to be baptized by the Pope himſelf; 


and on his arrival was chriſtened by Sergius 


the Second, who gave him the name of 
Peter. He ſurvived not this ceremony 
many weeks, but died at Rome and was 
buried 1n St. Peter's church, where his tomb 


is ſtill to be ſeen. 


After having given this ſpecimen of the 


unpoliſhed manners and barbarous diſpoſi- 


tions of the Saxon Monarchs during the 
heptarchy, and of the bloody conteſts they 
were frequently engaged in, Which were 
nearly ſimilar throughout the whole land, 
impartiality obliges me to exhibit a contrary 
character ; of which ſtamp it is to be la⸗ 


mented among ſuch an innumerable hoſt of 


Kings there are but very few. 


0.4 Ceadwalla 
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Ceadwalla on his departure from Britain, 
although he had two Sons, had reſigned his 
crown to his Couſin Ina; as his Children 
were in their minority he thought this ſtep 
neceſſary to ſecure to them their lives, and 


a probability of a future ſucceſſion to his 
throne : he knew too well that they were 


liable to fall a prey to the ambitious views 


of a Regent, who, if he did not rob them 


of their kingdom, might make their infancy 
a pretext for carrying on meaſures pernicious 
to the ſtate; he therefore prudently ſeated 


his Kinſman on the throne, and recom- 


mended his Children to his care. 


Ina was one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings 
mentioned in the liſt of Saxon Monarchs; 
formed both for the field and the council, 
he was great as a General and a Law-giver: 
his ſucceſſes in war are a proof of the one, 
and his excellent adminiſtration 1n peace no 
leſs a teſtimony of the other. His mode- 
ration, prudence, and religion were as con- 
ſpicuous as his courage, but even the moſt 

| perfect 
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tion, from being inflamed too high by 
monkiſh Counſellors and an enthuſiaſtic 


Wife, degenerated into ſuperſtition and bi- 
gotry. 


In leſs than a year after he mounted the 
throne of Weflex he was declared Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, a plain indication that 
his abilities were conſpicuous and his cha- 
raſter well eſtabliſhed. It has been ob- 
ſerved before that the different Kings pre- 
ſided in the general aſſembly of the hep- 
tarchy, according to their abilities or power, 
without being able to transfer this ſupre- 
macy to their deſcendents. The firſt act 


of royal authority he exerted after his ele- 


vation was, to compoſe a body of laws, 
called Weſt-Saxon Leaga, or Weſt-Saxon 
Laws, which ſerved for the foundation of 
thoſe enacted in the next century by one of 
his Succeſſors, the Hero of this hiſtory ; and 
at the ſame time he convoked a general aſ- 


ſembly 
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Ceadwalla on his departure from Britain, 
although he had two Sons, had reſigned his 
crown to his Couſin Ina; as his Children 
were in their minority he thought this ſtep 
neceſſary to ſecure to them their lives, and 
a probability of a future ſucceſſion to his 
throne: he knew too well that they were 
liable to fall a prey to the ambitious views 
of a Regent, who, if he did not rob them 
of their kingdom, might make their infancy 
a pretext for carrying on meaſures pernicious 
to the ſtate; he therefore prudently ſeated 
his Kinſman on the throne, and recom- 
mended his Children to his care. 


Ina was one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings 
mentioned in the liſt of Saxon Monarchs; 
formed both for the field and the council, 
he was great as a General and a Law-giver : 
his ſucceſſes in war are a proof of the one, 
and his excellent adminiſtration in peace no 
leſs a teſtimony of the other. His mode- 
ration, prudence, and religion were as con- 
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ſpicuous as his courage, but even the moſt 


perfect ; 


1 


5 ; perfect characters have an alloy; his devo- 


tion, from being inflamed too high by 
monkiſh Counſellors and an enthuſiaſtic 
Wife, degenerated into ſuperſtition and bi- 
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In lefs than a year after he mounted the 


1 | throne of Weſſex he was declared Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, a plain indication that 


his abilities were conſpicuous and his cha- 
rater well eſtabliſhed. It has been ob- 
ſerved before that the different Kings pre- 
ſided in the general aſſembly of the hep- 
tarchy, according to their abilities or power, 
without being able to transfer this ſupre- 
macy to their deſcendents. The firſt act 
of royal authority he exerted after his ele- 
vation was, to compoſe a body of laws, 
called Weſt-Saxon Leaga, or Weſt- Saxon 
Laws, which ſerved for the foundation of 
thoſe enacted in the next century by one of 
his Succeflors, the Hero of this hiſtory ; and 
at the ſame time he convoked a general aſ- 


ſembly 
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ſembly of the Clergy, in which the con- 


cerns of the church were regulated. 


If his piety was remarkable, his friend- 
ſhip was not leſs ſingular, as he never could 
forgive an injury done either to a friend, a 


relation, or a benefactor. It was owing to 


this that as ſoon as he had ſettled the affairs 
of his kingdom he marched into Kent, in 
order to take more ample revenge for the 
death of Mollo. This Prince, who was Bro- 
ther to Ceadwalla, having attended that 
King on his expedition into Kent, as he 
commanded a ſmall detached party met 
with a repulſe ; being obliged to retire for 
ſafety into a houſe with twelve of his com- 


panions, he defended himſelf. for ſome time 


againſt the enemy with incredible bravery, 


till the Kentiſh men, unable to diflodge 


him, ſet fire to the building, and he, toge- 


ther with his gallant friends, periſhed in the 


flames. His Brother, who loved him with 
more than fraternal affection, was ſo exal- 


perated at this cataſtrophe, that he re-entered 


Kent 


T8 1 


Kent at the head of a more powerful army, 
and, fired with revenge, waſted, deſtroyed, 

and burnt every thing which fell into his 

hands. 
his Predeceflor had taken on that kingdom 
5 for the murder of his Kinſman, entered it like- 
wiſe with a formidable force; but Withred, 
who was then the reigning Monarch, fond of 
the ſweets of peace, bought off his reſentment 
with a large ſum of money, as a fine for the 


death of his Couſin. 


Ina, not ſatisfied with the vengeance 


During his reign he had many engage- 


ments with his reſtleſs neighbours, in moſt 
77 of which he was ſucceſsful ; but though 
theſe magnified him in the eyes of his peo- 
_ ple and gained him their love, yet his en- 
thufiaſtic turn of mind led him tg leave this 

enviable ſituation, and make a ſacrifice of his 
regal {tate in order to dedicate himſelf entirely 
to the exerciſes of devotion. 


Before he put 


this project into execution he made a jour- 
ney to Rome, in order to confer with Pope 
Gregory the Second on his intended retire- 


ment, 


[ 44 J 

ment. During his reſidence in that city 
he erected the Engliſh college for the recep- 
tion of eccleſiaſtics, and the entertainment 
of ſuch Kings as might be poſſefled with a 
defire of viſiting the tombs of the Apoſtles. 
For the ſupport of this ſeminary and the 
church adjacent he aſſigned a fund called 
ſince Peter's pence, which, though at firſt 
accepted as a gift, was in time claimed by 
the Popes as a debt, and a legal part of their 
revenues. In order to eſtabliſh this fund, 
he returned once more to his native country ; 
and that being done, he reſigned his crown 
to Ethelbald, one of the Sons of Ceadwalla, 
retiring again with his Queen to Rome, 


where he aſſumed the habit of a Monk, as 


ſhe did that of a Nun. 


Sigebert, a deſcendent of Ina, reigned at- 
ter the death of Ethelbald, but inherited not 
his Predeceflor's great qualities; young, 
headſtrong, and violent, proud of the 
merit of his Anceſtors but deficient in 
their virtues, haughty without dignity, 

and 
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and cruel without provocation, it is not 


to be wondered at if he was hated by his 


Te ſubjects. Having murdered one of his 
principal courtiers through wantonneſs, and 
continuing to treat his people with inhuma- 

nity as well as his Nobles with inſolence, 

they drove him from the throne, and ſub- 
ſtituted Keneulph, a Prince of the _ fa- 


mily, in his place. 


The new Monarch having di ſpoſſeſſed 


Sigebert of all his dominions excepting 
Hampſhire, at that time governed by Earl 
Cumbran, he there found a ſafe retreat, and 

what was more for his true intereſt, a perſon 

in the Earl who was faithful to him in his 


misfortunes. That Nobleman knowing 


ji that the young King's diſgrace had ariſen 


from his imprudence and vices, endeavoured 


to reclaim him from them, and to point 


En out to him a mode of behaviour by which 
17 . he might probably regain the affections of 
bo his ſubjects. But this noble proof of 


friendſhip, inſtead of exciting the gratitude 
of 


1 ] 


of Sigebert provoked his anger, and was by 
him eſteemed ſuch a flagrant act of diſre- 
ſpect, that he ordered him to be put to 
death. The fate of a perſon who ſuffered 
only on account of his loyalty, had ſuch 
an effect on thoſe who yet followed the 
_ exiled King, that they unanimouſly de- 


ſerted him, and ſuffered him to be driven 


out of Hampſhire ; after which he fled for 
ſhelter into the wilds of Andred{wald, where 
he was killed by a ſwineherd who belonged 
to Cumbran, in revenge for his Maſter's 
murder. 


Keneulph, raiſed to the throne in the 
manner juſt deſcribed, employed his arms 
againſt the Corniſh Britons, whom he de- 
feated in ſeveral engagements: he had a 
genius naturally turned to war, and in the 
firſt part of his reign was very ſucceſsful; 
but 1n the latter part Fortune deſerted him, 
and he loſt all his dominions north of the 


Thames, by the victorious arms of Offa, 


King of Mercia. 
x K ynehard, 
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Kynehard, the Brother of Sigebert, tak- 


ing advantage of his 1l]-ſucceſs, endeavoured 


to diſpoſſels him of the remainder, but not 
© ſucceeding was forced to fly into exile ; hehow- 
ever kept hovering on the borders of the king- 
5 l dom with a few attendants, in order to take 
the firſt opportunity of revenging himſelf on 
Kseneulph. Being informed that the King 
often viſited a Lady at Morton in Surry, 
be ſurprized him there, and having 
inveſted the houſe with his men, got to 


the apartment where he was, before his at- 


tendants could receive the alarm. Keneulph 


ran haſtily to his arms and defended the 


door with the greateſt bravery, till perceiv- 
ing Kynchard among the affaſſins, he was 
ſo enraged as to pay no regard to his own 
ſafety; ſallying out amidſt his enemies he 
wounded the traitor, but at length fell, 
overpowered by numbers. The King's at- 
tendants, alarmed at the noiſe, ran to the 
place where their royal Maſter lay dead, 
and attempted to revenge his death: Kyne- 
hard endeavoured by promiſes to bring them 


6 over 


4 


over to his party, but perſiſting in their Rh . 
loyalty, they were all ſlain by the con- 


ſpirators. 


The Nobility at Kingſton hearing of their I 
King's fate, early the next morning reached 
Morton, where they found that the Regi- 
cides had ſtrongly barricaded the houſe with 3 
an intention to defend themſelves. Kyne- 3 
hard endeavoured to divert them alſo from I * 
their defign' by conſiderable offers, and at 
the ſame time gave them to underſtand that 
there were ſeveral of their neareſt relations 
within, who were reſolved to ſacrifice their 3 
lives in his defence. Earl Oſric, the chief 2 
of the Noblemen, replied, That they had 1 1 


no relation ſo dear to them as their Lord, 


and therefore they would never obey his 
murderers ; but that ſuch of them as would 


deſert Kynehard ſhould be at liberty to de- ; * 


part in fafety. This declaration having no 
effect, Kynehard and his adherents, after an 
obſtinate defence, were cut to pieces. 


1  Þ 
. WP Having thus reven ged the murder of 
their Sovereign, and performed his funeral 


obſequies at Wincheſter, they crowned 

F 3 rightric, a deſcendent of Cerdic * the 

r Founder of the Kingdom of Weſſex, but not 
by the eldeſt line: this King, though of a 

= | 7 mee and pacific diſpoſition, could not help 
h | Fre ſuſpicions of Egbert, a Prince 
5 of the blood, who had been educated by 
[ ſome of the chief of the Nobles, and was 
t at that time remarkably popular. To 
ir | . a himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the 


ir * This warlike Prince, who was lineally deſcended 
c from Woden, having acquired great reputation in Ger- 
et 


4 any, and finding there no room for further conqueſts, 
id | eg to ſeek his fortune in Britain, where he knew 
many of his own nation had already eſtabliſhed them- 
f Melres: with this view he equipped five veſſels, and, at- 
gended by a conſiderable force, landed at Yarmouth ſoon 
After the death of Hengiſt. Notwithſtanding . he was 
ſeveral times defeated by King Arthur, he maintained his 
” ground, and became famous for founding the kingdom 
4 "pf Weſſex, to which all the others were at laſt united; 
and for being the head of the royal family of England, 
>the male line of which continued uninterrupted to Ed- 
a0 the Confeſſor, and afterwards by the female, it has 
Peen extended to the preſent time. 
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1 2 
throne, Brightric eſpouſed Eadburga the ; 
Daughter of Offa, King of Mercia; and as 9 5 
another neceſſary ſtep, removed Egbert from LY 
his preſence. The young. Prince 5 3 5 
the jealous eye with. which he was beheld, / 
and the dangers to which he was aſe. | 9 . 
quently expoſed, fled to the court of Offs, 4 
but was received coldly by him on account || | 
of the match which had taken place wen i I 5 
Brightric and his Daughter. ts 5; 17" de- 1 
e of all hopes of refuge in England, 1 
he went over to France, where he found | = 
the protection he wanted, from a Monarch by | ! 
whoſe court was famous for its politeneſs,” 
grandeur, and virtue. Charles the Gren 4 
then reigned over France, and was eſtcemed | ; 
one of the greateſt and wiſeſt Sovereigns 0 1 
the age. Under the eye of this Price Eg- 1 
bert improved himſelf in all uſeful bell 1 1 
ledge'; ; he particularly applied himſelf told 
the ſtudy of Ny diſcipline, and | + 
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ieh bled him afterwards to unite " 
different kingdoms of the heptarchy in one, 


an 


N 


1 


and rendered him the greateſt King ar 
England had yet produced. 
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wanton, falſe, inſolent, and cruel; perpe- 
tually at variance with the Nobility, whom 
ſhe frequently accuſed of fictitious crimes to 
her Huſband, in order to have them put to 
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the King was too wiſe to be made the in- 
ſtrument of her malice, ſhe always found 
means to take them off by poiſon. A young 
Nobleman whom Brightric greatly eſteemed, 
having given her ſome offence, ſhe was re- 
ſolved to diſpatch him; but not being able 
to find out any crime to accuſe him of with 
a probability of ſucceſs, ſhe had recourſe to 
= the poiſoned cup, which her Huſband taſt- 
"1 ing of by accident, he fell a victim, though 
15 undeſignedly, to her wickedneſs. Having 
made herſelf by this act too odious to ſtay 
4 in England, ſhe fled to France, where 
Chharlemagne, out of reſpect to her Father 
Otfa, gave her a rich abbey ; but being de- 
9 D 2 tected 


Eadburga, the Wife of Brightric, was 


death under cover of the law; and when 


„ 
tected there of incontinence with an Engliſh 
Nobleman, ſhe was expelled : after this 
ſhe wandered about from place to place in 
great want, and ended her diſtreſſes by a na- 
tural death at Pavia in Italy. 4 


fo 


It is related of this Princeſs, that on her 
arrival in France ſhe made the Emperor ſe. 
veral rich 'preſents ; and he aſking her one 
day, Which of the two ſhe would choſe for 
a huſband, if both himſelf and Son were 
offered? She fooliſhly replied, That ſhe | 
ſhould prefer his Son: on which that 
Prince told her with a ſmile, That if ſh: : 
had thoſen him ſhe ſhould have had his Son, 
but as ſhe had given the preference to his ©» 


n ſhe ſhould have neither. 


The Weſt⸗ Sicht were ſtruck with ſuc +; 
-ethfation of her crime, that before the 
proceeded to the election of a new King 5 
they made a law whereby the Wives of the! 
future Sovereigns were forbid to aflume th: 
7 - title of Queen, on pain of their Huſband 
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being deprived of their power, and their 


ſubjects being abſolved from their oath of 


© allegiance. As ſoon as this ſtep was taken, 
Egbert, who was then at Rome with 


2 alen was invited by the Nobility 


to accept of the Crown. 


It cannot be ſuppoſed but that among ſo 
great a number of Kings as reigned in Eng- 


land during its diviſion into ſeparate ſtates, 


| there were many who would claim our no- 
| tice, and deſerve to have their actions parti- 


1 ; cularized ; Edwyn, Oſwald, and Offa, for 
: q inſtance, were great Princes, and ought not 
= to be mingled with the common herd; but 


as it would be deviating from my plan to 
dell any longer on this part of the hiſtory, 


. and theſe ſpecimens I have given will ſuffi- 


ciently ſhew the manners, diſpoſitions, and 


he) 
INS, 
her 

th. 
and 0 


by : conteſts of the Princes of that period, I 
© ſhall proceed to the reign of Egbert, in 
A = whoſe perſon the regal ſtate was united, and 
© who reigned the firſt Monarch of England. 
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The Lords who were deputed by the 
Weſt-Saxons to offer the crown to Egbert 
on the death of Brightric, found him in 
the court of Charlemagne: having perfected 
himſelf in the art of war under this great 
Commander, he was fired by the proſpect 
of his victories, and thirſted for an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his military talents. 


In this interval he had qualified himſelf - | 


with every art that was proper to adorn a 


throne, and probably had planned at that 
time the union of the heptarchy ; he there- 


fore readily accepted the crown that was 


offered him. 


No ſooner had he taken the reins of go- , 


vernment into his hands, than he ſaw the ſu- 


periority he had over the other Monarchs, 
and reſolved to take advantage of it ; but, 


like an able politician, he judged It neceſ- 
ſary to act with the greateſt precaution. for 
fear of alarming the neighbouring Kings: 


to this end he ſpent ſeveral years in regu- . 
lating the affairs of his own kingdom, and 


A .qQq oo © 
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in gaining the love and affection of his ſub- 
jects. His firſt care was to teach his troops 
the diſcipline he had learned whilſt in the 
f ſervice of Charlemagne ; and his next, to 
| þ convince them of its ſuperiority over any 
; other. Two proper objects to try their 
proweſs offered themſelves to his choice; 
the kingdom of Kent, or the territories ſtill | 
in poſſeſſion of the Britons : to attack the 
= former would probably have ruined his plan, 
— as it was then governed by Kenulph, King 
4 of Mercia, a Prince of diſtinguiſhed cou- 
rage, and head of the heptarchy ; he there- 

fore prudently declined rouſing ſo reſpectable 

an enemy, and determined to carry his arms 
. BY againſt the Corniſh Britons. 


The firſt campaign he made ſerved to 


\ convince his ſoldiers of the efficacy of the 
diſcipline he had introduced among them, 


| the Britons being unable to reſiſt their at- 

tacks, notwithſtanding they made incredible 
efforts. The Welch intending to aſſiſt 

nd 


| their brethren in Cornwall, Egbert made 


24 this 


4 5 
this a pretence for invading their territoriess 
next year, when, in ſpite of the moſt vigorous 
oppoſition, he defeated them in ſeveral en- 


gagements, and at laſt wreſted ſeveral pro- 


vinces from them: but he was ſoon con- 


vinced of the impoſſibility of ſubduing them by 
entirely; the Britons were a hardy and ob: 
ſtinate nation, inflexibly fond of liberty, 
and implacable againſt their conquerors. E 
Their ſtruggles to preſerve their indepen- 
dency againſt Egbert were the ſtruggles of | 5 
men who knew the true value of liberty, 
and were determined to die free: even after 


he had laid their country waſte by fire and 


ſword, he was obliged to have recourſe to | 


threats to keep them in a temporary ſub- 


jection; to which purpoſe he iſſued a pro- 


clamation which made it death for any Bri- | 


ton to paſs Offa's dyke “. 


The 


* Offa, King of Mercia, having driven the Welck 
Britons back from his kingdom, on which they had made 
an unexpected invaſion, threw up a rampart defended b 


a large ditch, which ſerved as a barrier between Mercia 
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l 
The death of Kenulph, King of Mercia, 


happening at this juncture, Egbert was im- 
mediately raiſed to the head of the hep- 
5 tarchy, and from this time every thing con- 
ſpired to favour his great deſigns. The hep- 
tarchy was now reduced to five kingdoms, 
fthoſe of Kent and Eſſex having been for 
ſome time abſorbed in the others, and of 
; theſe his own was the moſt conſiderable. In 


the other four, the race of their antient 
Kings being extinct, quarrels and diſſentions 


aroſe among the Nobles, who all thought 


they had a right to aſpire to the crown; 


therefore ſo far were they from regarding 
the public good, that they conſulted only 
their own intereſt ; and inſtead of attending 
5 to the tranfactions of their neighbouring Po- 
tentates, employed themſelves in forming 


parties and cabals to ſupport their ambitious 


— 
1 * 
24 


pretenſions. 


and Wales: this intrenchment, called Clawdh-Offa or 


: 7% Offa's-dyke, was twenty-four miles in length, reaching 
from the mouth of the river Dee to the place where the 


Wye empties itſelf into the Severn. 


Bernalph, 


1 
Bernulph, the ſucceeding King of Mercia, 
alone ſaw through Egbert's deſigns; he might 
not perhaps ſuſpe& the whole of his intenti- 
ons, but he perceived that he was growing too 


powerful for the general intereſt: he could ; 
foreſee that his own dominions by their 


ſituation were in danger, and on that ac- 


count he took the opportunity of Egbert's 5 b 


abſence to invade that part of the Weſt⸗ 


Saxon territories which bordered on Mercia: 4 
this invaſion prevented Egbert from improv- i” 
ing his conqueſts in Cornwall, and obliged 1 
him to march againſt the Mercians. The : 


two armies met at Ellandunum, now Wil- 
ton near Saliſbury, where a battle enſued, 


which was fought with great bravery on 


both fides, but at laſt terminated in favour 


of Egbert, who entirely deſtroyed the army 


of his enemy in its retreat, as they were at 
a diſtance from their own country. Egbert 
was not ſorry that Bernulph had thus fur- | 
niſhed him with a pretext for turning his 
arms againſt him, and for breaking the 


power of the Mercian kingdom, the greateſt _ 
4 obſtacle on 


* 
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1 


2; 2 1 
© ſtacks to his deſigns: he - accordingly 


Without delay took poſt in ſuch an advan» 
nc geous ſituation, that it was impoſſible for 
> HBernulph to fruſtrate them, 

| 

Y 1 1 Whilſt he attacked a part of Mercia 


„Which formerly belonged to the Weſt⸗ 
3 = Saxons, he ſent his Son Ethelwulph, at- | 
. K ended by Wulf herd, an experienced Ge- 
1 5 neral, to reduce the kingdom of Kent: Bal- 6 


„ dred, the King of that nation, who ought i 
7 rather to be termed a Viceroy of the Mer- 2 
5 5 cCians than a Sovereign, ſolicited the aſſiſt- | 
1. ance of Bernulph, but in vain; his late de- 
d, 8 feat rendered it impoſſible for him to bring 
n an army into the field for the relief of his 
ur | dependent, and Egbert was poſted in ſuch a 
y 5 manner, that if this had been practicable, he 
at muſt have forced his way through his vic- 
rt torious troops; conſequently Bernulph was 
'r- both unable and afraid to make the attempt: 
EN 165 Baldred, however, notwithſtanding his 
he weakneſs, hazarded a battle, and being ea- 


eſt ſily defeated was obliged to ſeck for ſhelter 


le 525 3 in 


1 


in Mercia, by which Egbert was rendered 
maſter of the whole country ſouth of the 


Thames, 


The Eaſt-Saxons, who were alſo held in 
ſubjection to the Mercians, diſſatisfied with 


the behaviour of their oppreſſors, readily 
ſubmitted to Egbert; and the Eaſt-Angles 
likewiſe, ſpirited up to revolt by his emiſ- 
faries, ſent Ambaſſadors to him offering 
their ſubmiſſion and deſiring his protection. . 
Bernulph, unable to oppoſe Egbert, but : . 5 
thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to chaſtiſe 
the Eaſt-Angles for their defection, and to 


reduce them to their duty, drew off his 


forces towards their borders: he haſtened his 
march that he might be able to attack them 
before their diſtance would allow them to 
receive any reinforcements from Egbert; 
but the Angles, with6ut any aſſiſtance, de- 
feated his army, and flew him in the en- 


gagement. 
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bs The Mercians, unwilling to loſe the 
5 kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, firſt placed Lu- 
5 F cidan on their throne ; but he being ſoon flain 


or affaſſinated, they pitched upon Witglaph, 
a Lord of great merit, whoſe Son had mar- 

5 | ried a Daughter of their late King Kenulph, 

to ſucceed him. Egbert fearing the election 


1 of this Nobleman, to whoſe valour he was 
no ſtranger, might give an unfavourable 
turn to his affairs, now pulled off the maſk 
and openly declared in favour of the An- 
1} gles. Hitherto he had only aſſiſted them pri- 
rately, at leaſt he had not made bimſelf a 
party in the war, though he had fomented 
it that they might weaken each other: but 
: 8 as ſoon as he found, from the great prepa- 
nations of the Mercians, that there was a 
| ; probability of their ſubduing the Angles, 
he thought it neceſſary to en other mea- 


ſures by publicly aſſiſting them, and declar- 


; . 8 ing War againſt the Mercians. Witglaph did 


all he could to withſtand him; he fre- 
quently tried his fortune in ſkirmiſhes and 
unimportant conflicts, but without ſucceſs; 
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at laſt having loſt a general battle, and find. 
ing his cauſe deſperate, he fled to the ab- 
bey of Croyland, where he lay concealed three . 7 
months. 28.1 


In the mean time Egbert, purſuing his F I 
victory, made himſelf maſter of the king- 


dom of Mercia without any further oppo- - 
ſition : he deſigned to have united it to his 3 - 
own dominions ; but at length pitying the 4 0 
misfortunes of the exiled Monarch, he per- F 7 
mitted him to leave his retirement, and 3s 
through the mediation of Seward, Abbot of Ez 
| Croyland, reſtored him to his throne on 
condition of his paying an annual tribute. 
This condeſcenſion of Egbert had a happy 
effect on the minds of the Mercians, and re- 
conciled them to the terms he impoſed. Wh 


The Eaſt-Angles were now convinced that 
they had been fighting his battles, not their W 
own, and inftead of recovering their liberty, B 
were obliged to ſit down contented with hav- 
| ing only changed their maſter. 
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Northumberland was now the only king- 
dom which had not fubmitted to this enter- 
prizing Monarch, but, like thoſe he had al- 
ready ſubdued, was rent ſo much by inteſ- 
tine quarrels that it was unable to make any 
reſiſtance : finding it therefore an eaſy prey, 
he marched to add it to his conqueſts. As 
ſoon as his army reached as far as Yorkſhire, 
Andred, the Monarch of the Northumbri- 
ans, readily accepted the ſame terms as 
thoſe he had granted the other nations, and 
was glad to become tributary to this irreſiſti- 
ble Commander. 5 


The ſeveral kingdoms of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy being thus either in Egbert's poſſeſ- 


ſion, or governed by Kings who were his 


vaſſals, in order to give a greater ſanction to 
his authority, he ſummoned a general 
council of the Clergy and Laity at Win- 
cheſter, where he was ſolemnly crowned 
King of Britain. An edi& was iſſued for 
aboliſhing all diſtinctions among the Saxon 


kingdoms, and it was alſo commanded, 


that 
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that .the united heptarchy ſhould be called ; ; 


from that time by the name of Engle-lond. 


Thus name was not now firſt impoſed on 3 | 


„ 4 $5. %: A 


this iſland, but renewed ; for a perſon of Eg- - 
bert's ambition would, without doubt, have 
named his kingdom from his own ſubjects, 1 


rather than from a people he had conquered. 


The title of Engliſhmen was made uſe of to 


denominate. the inhabitants in general, whe- 
ther Saxons or Angles, ſome centuries be- 


fore the reign of Egbert; and it is probable 


that the name of Britain was changed to 
England, as an old Hiſtorian poſitively aſ- 
ſerts, a little after the founding of the ſeven 
kingdoms, by the unanimous conſent of the 
ſeven Kings, either from Angles-lond, the 
land of the Angles, or being contracted, 
from Hengiſt-lond, the land of Hengiſt, 
the firſt Saxon Leader that made a ſettlement 
on it. 


Egbert had now attained the ſummit of 
his wiſhes, was the moſt glorious King that 
bad ever governed this iſland, and was uni- 


3 verſally 


5 
* 


oF 1 


2 4 verſally reſpected by his ſubjects: but this 
> ſunſhine was ſoon obſcured by unexpected 
5 ; clouds, and his tranquillity interrupted by 


# - the deſcents of the Danes. 


As this people ſo much diſturbed the 


make ſo intereſting a part of it, ſome ac- 
A count of their extraction, manners, and cuſ- 
roms appears neceſſary. Scandinavia, which 
7 contained thoſe extenſive tracts that lie to 
1 the north of Europe, is ſuppoſed to have 
B een peopled not long after the flood by two 
nations, or rather by two branches of the 
4 ame nation, the Goths and Swedes, who 
1 ounded two large kin 1gdoms in this part of 
the world: from theſe two nations, who 
were ſometimes united, ſometimes divided, 


Prang all thoſe colonies which, after the 
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reign of the Monarch whoſe hiſtory I am 


more particularly to give my Readers, and 
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become ſo populous, that the country was 
unable to maintain its inhabitants. 


To remedy this inconvemence, which 
every day increaſed, he was compelled to 
ſend off part of his ſubjects to ſeek their for- 
tunes in the, neighbouring ifles : theſe co- Y 
lonies in a length of time not only peopled 1 
the iſlands, but on the evacuation of it by 
the Suevi, Franks, and Saxons, who tra- 


velled to the South, as before obſerved, they 6 


took poſſeſſion of Jutland on the continent, 


then known by the name of Cimbria Cher- 1 


ſoneſus. The people thus ſpread over the 1 
iſles and the Cherſoneſe continued for more 3B 
than ſeven hundred years under the domi- 3 
nion of their antient Governors, till Hu- I 
mell, the ſixteenth King of the Goths, A 
formed them into an independent kingdom, AY 
and gave them his Son for their King, 9 
whoſe name being Dan, their country was 1 


from thenceforward called Danemark, now 3 
Denmatk. 1 
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Norway alſo was peopled with Gothic 
colonies, and remained for many ages under 
the Kings of Gothland, nor was it till the 
eleventh century, and after many revolu- 
| BY tions, that it became ſubject to a King of its 
, x OWN. 


— — 


YN | The Danes and Norwegians being thus 
7 1 ſeparated from their anceſtors the Goths and 
. Y Swedes, they began to grow powerful, and 
* # the ſituation of their country affording great 
plenty of every thing neceſſary for building 
and equipping a fleet, they ſoon became 
1e 1 maſters of the ſea: they now employed 
1 their naval force in plundering ſhips, and 
3 : in ravaging the coaſts of Europe; the neigh- 
+ bouring powers, unable to make head againſt 
A them, being obliged to ſubmit to their de- 
i predations. France, England, and the Low 
| A Countries were more particularly expoſed to 
their robberies, and for about one hundred 
and fifty years nothing was to be ſeen at ſea 
WF but Dani pins. 
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As mankind encreaſe exceedingly in cold 
climates, Denmark and Norway, like the 


country of their anceſtors, became in time 
overſtocked with inhabitants, and they were 


forced, in order to make room for the reſt, | 
to ſend off large colonies. Their natural 
inclination to the ſea, and the opportunities 


it afforded them of committing piracies un- 
der pretence of looking out for habitations, 


made theſe emigrants abandon their country = 
without reluctance. The great booty with 


which many of theſe adventurers returned, 


tempted the richeſt and moſt powerful of 
their countrymen to purſue the ſame me- 1 
thods : they entered into affociations, and 
fitted out fleets purpoſely to ravage coun- J 
tries; they uſed to coaſt along the ſea- 4 
| ſhore, making deſcents on thoſe places 
| where they were likely to meet with tlie 
leaſt reſiſtance, and then returned home | 4 
with what plunder they gained, which they |? 
_ diſtributed with great exactneſs. At length |? 
they were fo accuſtomed to theſe profitable 
expeditions, that very large fleets put to ſea, | 3 
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their Kings granting them premiſſion, and 


when a conſiderable booty was in view, 


even commanding them in perſon. 


Theſe are the people which committed 
ſuch horrid devaſtations, and kept the 


neighbouring maritime nations in conſtant 


alarm : they were called in France Nor- 
mans, that is, men of the North; and in 


the tenth century they got ſuch footing in 


the northern borders of that kingdom un- 
der Rollo, a famous Chieftain, that Charles 
the Simple, to free himſelf from further 
ravages, granted him that part of Neuſtria 
he was already in poſleſhon of, with the 
title of Duke of Normandy. In England 
they were generally ſtiled Pagans, till they 
were attended in their deſcents by ſome of 
the Daniſh Princes, when they were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Danes. 


The firſt time they were ſeen on this 
iſland, was in the reign of Brightric, King of 
Weſſex, when they came rather to deſcry the 

E 3 country 
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1 
country than to plunder. They landed 
from three ſhips in the Iſle of Portland, 
and their numbers appeared ſo inconſidera- 
ble, that the chief Magiſtrate of the town 
went out with a ſmall for ce, intending to 


apprehend and commit them to priſon. He 
ſoon perceived his miſtake, but even then 
too late to correct it; for the Danes attacked 
him with ſo much fury that ſcarce a ſingle 
man eſcaped: the fate of their country- 
men ſoon rouſed the Engliſh, who poured 
on the enemy from all parts, and obliged 
them to retreat to their ſhips. 


Six years after they made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of N orthumberland, where they col- 
lected what booty they could ; but being 
oppoled by Offa, King of Mercia, they , | 
were driven back to their veſſels, and had E: 
no ſooner put to ſea than they were over- b- 
taken by a tempeſt, in which moſt of them 1 
periſhed on the Engliſh ſhore. As they 
were divided into different bodies indepen- 
dent of each other, and had a large extent B 


E „ 


of coaſt to make their invaſions on, it was 
impoſſible to guard againſt their attempts, 
or to enter into a treaty with them, ſo as 


to prevent their deſcents for the future: as 


ſoon as one body was departed with their 
booty another would ſucceed them, and the 
good fortune of having expelled one enemy 
was no ſecurity againſt another. 


The only defence againſt their incurſions 


was omitted by the Saxons, who had for 


many years neglected their marine, and 


turned their thoughts entirely to battles on 


land. For want of this precaution, ſoon 
after Egbert was ſettled on the throne of 


England, "tne Danes landed on the Iſle of 


Sheepy unoppoſed, and having plundered 
the adjacent country, retired before it was 
poſſible to attack them. This ſucceſs en- 
couraged them to make a deſcent the fol- 


lowing year on the weſtern coaſt; they 
cruized along the channel with thirty-five 
fail of ſhips, and landed a body of fifteen 
thouſand men at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire. 


E 4. Egbert, 
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Egbert, on the firſt news of their land- 
ing, marched againſt them with what troops 


he could then draw together, not doubt- 


ing but they would haſtily repair to their 
ſhips at his approach; but finding, contrary 
to his expectation, that they firmly ſtood 


their ground, he determined to attack them; 


he did ſo, and ſoon experienced that he had 
to deal with a much more formidable enemy 
than he imagined: after a long and bloody 


battle, he had the vexation to behold them 


victorious, and his own army entirely rout- 
ed. With great reluctance he left the field; 
but they preſſed ſo hard upon him, that he 
was at length obliged to follow his flying 


troops, and was indebted to the darkneſs of 


the night for the preſervation of his life. 
How great this mortification to a Prince 


who till then had always been victorious! 


Though the Danes remained maſters of the 
field, yet they had met with ſo rough a re- 
ception, that they gave up all thoughts of 
plunder, and betook themſelves quietly to 
their ſhips, 1 


It 


1 


1 


tons retained ſo inveterate an hatred againſt 
the Saxons, that though it was their mutual 
intereſt to aſſiſt in repelling theſe piratical 
invaders, they on the contrary joined the 
4 Danes, and aided them in their attempts. 
heing informed of this diſpoſition of the 


= Britons, about two years after, another corps 


of Danes landed in Cornwall, where they 
pere received with joy, and after they had 
Þ been reinforced by ſome of the natives, be- 
. 9 gan their march to meet and give the Eng- 
; > liſh Monarch battle. They were in hopes 
e 9 of coming upon him before he was pre- 

ßpared, but were ſurprized to find him 
= marching towards them with all expedition : 
Y having learned experience from his late de- 
6 feat, he had held his army in readineſs to 
3 march againſt them on the firſt alarm, de- 
e Bf termined to retrieve the honour he had loſt 
>= 2 at Charmouth ; nor was he diſappointed in 
of 1 his expectations: : ſuch was his alacrity, that 
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It happened unfortunately that the Bri- 
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be met them before they could get out of 
the county of Cornwall, and attacking them 


. 
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with great fury at Hengiſt-Dun, now Heng- 
ſtone-Hill, obtained a complete victory; thus 
totally eradicating the diſgrace of his former 
defeat. The Britons were forced to fly to 
their inacceſſible mountains, whilſt the 
Danes retired haſtily to their ſhips; and 
this fortunate blow delivered England for 
ſome ſhort time from any further invaſions. 
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In the year following the Engliſh were 
robbed by Death of this great Prince, after 
he had reigned thirty-ſeven years; twenty : 
as King of Weflex only, ſeven with the | 
dignity of Sovereign of the heptarchy, and 
ten years as Monarch of all England: he 
left behind him the character of an accom- 
pliſhed Commander, a conſummate Politi- 
cian, and a humane Sovereign. Egbert 
was ſucceeded in the year 838 by his Son 
Ethelwulph, who, during the life of an 
elder Brother, had been educated in the mo- 
naſtry at Wincheſter, and had profeſſed him- 
ſelf a Monk. Pope Leo, on the death of 


his Brother, granted him a diſpentation to 
quit 
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quit the Monkiſh habit, at the requeſt of 
"WM Egbert, who had now no other Son to ſuc- 
X ceed him in his kingdom: after his being 
a ſecularized, he had aſſiſted his Father in his 
1 expeditions againſt the Danes, and had given 
4 ſignal marks of intrepidity ; but he had 
X contra&ed ſuch an habitual propenſity to in- 
+ dolence and inactivity during his confine- 
1 ment in the cloiſter, as gave his Father 
9 great uneaſineſs: even on his death-bed the 
Eking could not help telling him, that he 
VP might be happy on the throne he was about 
p to quit to him, if he did not, by his indo- 
XX lence, ſuffer the kin gdoms which he had 
united and conſolidated with ſo much pains, 
to diſſolve away. 
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The very firſt year after Ethelwulph's 
acceſſion the Danes appeared off Southamp- 
ton with a fleet of thirty-three fail, and 
having landed their men, roved up and 
down the country, laying it waſte in a ter- 
rible manner. The new King, who was too 
inactive to command his army in perſon, 


detached 
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Se 
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detached a conſiderable body of troops un- 
der Wulf herd, an able and experienced Of. 
ficer, to chaſtiſe them for their inſolencte. 
The Engliſh General engaged the Danes, 
and after an obſtinate engagement drove 
them back to their ſhips with great loſs. 
This victory however afforded but a tranſient 
gleam of ſatisfaction to the King, as it was 
ſoon followed by the death of this valuable 
Commander, with the news that a freſh 7 
body of Danes had made a deſcent at Port-: 
land, and were pillaging the country: 
Ethelhelm, another of his Commanders, 
was ordered to oppoſe them at the head of 
the Dorſetſhire forces; with theſe he 
charged them ſo furiouſly that he put them 
into diſorder; but receiving freſh ſupplies 
from their ſhips, the Danes returned to the 
charge with ſuch bravery, that the Engliſh 
were obliged to yield in their turn, and had 
their General ſlain in the field. 
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The variety of deſcents the Danes had 
made in the different parts of the iſland, diſ- 
covered 


E 
covered to them its fertility, and made 
them deſirous of procuring a ſettlement on 
it: with this view they arrived with thirty- 
five large ſhips at Charmouth, where King 
Egbert had formerly been defeated. The 
landing of ſuch a numerous body, and the 
= meaſures they took to ſecure a permanent 
 Z eſtabliſhment, rouſed the indolent Ethel- 
> 1 wulph from his lethargy : aflembling his 
9 forces without delay, he marched himſelf 


at their head and gave them battle; but, as 
:fif that ſpot was deſtined to be fatal to his 


family, he was forced to leave them maſ- 


their ground as they had propoſed, once 
more evacuated the iſland. | 


= The year in which this happened was 
rendered remarkable by the total deſtruction 


Scots, their neighbours, they loſt two bat- 
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ters of the field. The Danes, however, 
weakened too much by the loſs they had 
7 ſuſtained in the engagement, to maintain 


— # 
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of the Picts: after a long war with the 


Vs bk tles ſucceſſively, which diſabled them from 
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8 
making any further reſiſtance; when Ke- 
neth the Second, King of Scotland, exaſ- 
perated againſt them for having ſlain his 
Father, and inhumanly mangled his corpſe, 
perfuaded his ſubjects that they ought not to 
let ſlip ſo favourable an opportunity of root- 


ing out a nation which had been perpetually B 


their enemies. His advice was approved of, 
and put in execution with ſuch a barbarous 
fury, that from thence forward nothing re- 
mained but the bare name of that miſerable 
nation, after it had flouriſhed ſo long in the 
northern parts of this iſland. 


The Danes continuing their incurſions 
without any reſpite, Ethelwulph thought him- 
ſelf unable to govern alone all his dominions, 
expoſed as they were to theſe perpetual in- 
ſults; he therefore reſolved to deliver up 
Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, with the title of 


King of Kent, to Athelſtan, his natural : l 
Son, whom he tenderly loved, reſerving to | 
himſelf the ſovereignty of all England, and | 


the kingdom of Weſſex. Though this pru- 
dent 


1 


L 7 dent expedient contributed to the ſecurity of 
3 the ſouthern coaſt, yet it did not free it en- 
: 5 tirely from invaſions; the Danes frequently 
3 7 landed in other parts with various ſucceſs, 
7 nor could a defeat prevent their ſpeedy re- 
8 turn: their fleets and armies. continually 
EH grew more numerous, till they ſailed up 
; 1 the river Thames on board of three hundred 
and fifty veſſels; with this formidable force 


they took the cities of Canterbury and Lon- 
don, and routed Bertulph, King of Mercia, 
who marched to oppoſe them; but penetrat- 
ing into Surry, they were met by Ethel- 
wulph and his ſon Athelſtan, at Okeley, 
where a bloody battle enſued, in which the 
Danes were vanquiſhed with fo dreadful a 
laughter, that very few eſcaped. After the 


battle of Okeley, as we hear no more of 


Athelſtan, it is to be preſumed that he was 


either ſlain in the field, or did not long ſur- 
vive that great victory, to which his valour 


had not a little contributed, 


Although 


2 
1 } 
Although Ethelwulph had ſeveral legiti- 


mate Sons that were old enough to aſſiſt 


him in the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
yet he did not think it prudent to place his 


eldeſt Son, Ethelbald, on the throne of 


Athelſtan ; beſides that he had no great af- 
fection for him, he dreaded his reſtleſs and 
turbulent ſpirit, which he could not con- 
troul, as the young Prince had thought him- 
ſelf no leſs deſerving of a crown than Athel- 
ſtan, and was much diſguſted at this ſeeming 
piece of injuſtice ; Ethelwulph therefore 
took the government of the whole kingdom 
into his own hands. 


The victory at Okeley over the Danes 
having procured him ſome reſpite from theſe 
formidable enemies, he was at liberty to 
follow the natural bent of his mind, and in- 
dulge himſelf in the converſation of Monks, 
or the exerciſes of ſuperſtition. He had 
two favourites who had an equal ſhare in 
his affection and confidence; the one was 
Swithin, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the other 

Alſtan, 
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1 3 Alſtan, Biſhop of e erde : but though 

4 3 both were Prelates, their charafters and 
2 views were widely different ; the former an 

, 3 © artful Bigot, humouring his Maſter's fa- 

4 : | vourite propenſity, continually preached to 

him the vanity of earthly pomp, recalled to 

1 | | Y his remembrance the tranquil pleaſures of a 


him entirely from all worldly cares: whilſt 


. © the latter, who was a greater Politician than 
g bis aſſociate, a ſincerer friend to his Sove- 
1 © reign, and a more real lover of his country, 
q YE trove to rouſe him from the lethargy into 
a which the diſcourſes of the other had thrown 
3 3 him; : to this purpoſe he never ceaſed from 
animating his courage and ambition, by 
| ae to his remembrance the glorious 
; deeds of his Anceſtors, particularly of his 
. Father Egbert; at the ſame time exhorting 
: him to ſupport the honour of his family: 
4 nor was the patriotic zeal of this diſinter- 
I eſted Monitor confined to exhortations alone; 
he not only perſuaded the King to employ 
a NF is time in making preparations for the re- 
= EF turn 


Sa þ by 


3 E Tens life, and endeavoured to detach 
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turn of the Danes, which He! 
withſtanding their late repulſe, would cer. 
tainly happen, but he furniſhed him with mo- 
ney to haſten theſe preparations. 


By turns their influence prevailed, and | 
the caſy King yielded himſelf up alternately | 


to their ſway. When the inroads of the 


Danes alarmed the country, Ethelwulph | 


liſtened to the counſels of Alſtan ; but 
when he found there was a probability of 
his enjoying ſome quiet, he became a dupe 
to the ſuggeſtions of Swithin : as the former 
had the inclinations of the King to combat 
with he daily loſt ground, whilſt the latter, 
by ſoothing them, found his power every 
day increaſe. 


Ethelwulph being now entirely guided 7 
by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, he ſtroye to 
convince him of his attention to his pre. = 
cepts, by his munificence to the church and 
the clergy, which at length degenerated into 4 


EXtravagance and the moſt laviſh profuſion, 
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In order to convince the Pope of the ſince- 
rity of his devotion, he {ſent his fon Alfred, 


f BP then about five years old, with a numerous 
| E. | retinue to Rome, where he received con- 
: 4 firmation from his Holineſs at that early 
age, as ſome return for his Father's zeal 
and hberality. As this ceremony was then 
4 performed by unction, after Alfred's acceſ- 
1 2 fion to the throne it gave occafion to ſeveral 
5 A Writers to compliment the Pope on his 
1 prophetic talents; but if the young Prince 
| ; was then anointed a King, why were his 
27 Brothers allowed to reign before him, as this 
| 3 divination of his Holineſs might be ſup- 
| S poſed to confer a prior claim to the Engliſh 
A throne? or why was a ſecond unction 
T 1 thought neceſſary at his coronation ? 


This mark of Ethelwulph's piety and de- 


to votion to the court of Rome was not ſuffi- 
J cient to ſatisfy one of his bigotry ; the year 
Z 1 after his Son's journey to Rome, he re- 
2 ſolved to go thither himſelf, that he might 
. ; receive the Pope's benediction; nor could 
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the dangerous ſituation of his kingdom, 


threatened hourly with freſh invaſions from 


the Danes, divert him from this intention 


his enthuſiaſm effaced every humane im- 
preſſion from his mind; the danger IU 
ſubjects would be expoſed to in his abſence 


was to him but a ſecondary conſideration; 


he was reſolved to go, and he ſet out with. 
out even nominating a regency to act in his 
abſence. 


At his arrival Pope Leo, the fourth of 
that name, gave him an honourable recep- 
tion, and received in return all the reſped 


and ſubmiſſion that could be expected from 


ſo devout a Prince. During his ſtay at 
Rome he viſited every ſhrine, and paid hi; 
devotions to every relick, omitting no reli- 
gious ceremony that could feed his ſuper- 


Nation. The Engliſh college, founded by 


Ina and enlarged by Offa, having been 
lately burnt down, he cauſed it to be re- 
built in a more magnificent manner tha! 


before; and defirous to endow it witi 


great! 
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5 
greater revenues than his Predeceſſors had 
done, he extended the tax of Peter's pence 
throughout his dominions, which hitherto 
had been levied only in the kingdoms of 
Mercia and Weſſex; he alſo, as a ſtronger 


proof of his liberality and weakneſs, en- 


tered into an obligation to fend over to 


Rome a yearly tribute of three hundred 


marks, two-thirds of which were appropri- 
ated to defray the expence of tapers in the 
churches dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and the remaining hundred to the 
Pope's private uſe. 


Ethelwulph having fatisfied his devotion 
and curioſity by a twelvemonth's ſtay in 
Rome, returned home through France 
where being captivated with Judith, Daugh- 
ter of Charles the Bald, a young Princeſs 


not above twelve years old, he married her : 


this unſeaſonable match added another pre- 


tence to a conſpiracy that was forming 


againſt him, and gave riſe to ſuch troubles as 


had nearly coſt him his crown. 


3 | Whilſt 
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Whilſt Ethelwulph gratified the impulſes 
of his bigotry and paſſion abroad, Alſtan, 
Biſhop of Sherbourne, his late favourite, 
fearing that the nation would fall a ſacrifice 
to the King's indolence, and piqued at the 
aſcendency which Swithin had gained over 
his Maſter's affections, engaged his ſon 
Ethelbald, and Eanwulph Earl of Somer- 
ſet, in a conſpiracy againſt him. The 
young Prince eaſily entered into his mea- 
ſures, being, as before obſerved, diſguſted 
at his Father for not inveſting him with 


the kingdom of Kent after Athelſtan's death. 
This diſguſt Alſtan took care to aggravate, 


by repreſenting to him that Ethelwulph 
lived more like a Monk than a King, and 
from his negligence expoſed his kingdom to 
danger and ruin; that ſince he had delighted 


ſo much in converſing with Monks, it was 


proper that he ſhould paſs the remainder of 


his days in a monaſtry, and leave his king- 


dom to his Son, who knew better how to 
govern it. 


The 
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The news of the old King's nuptials 
added weight to the Prelate's arguments, 
and determined Ethelbald to ſeize on the 
crown, as he had now reaſon to fear, that 


if there ſhould be any children by this ſe- 


cond marriage, they would diſpute with 


him, by the aſſiſtance of the King of France, 


the ſucceſſion to it: theſe ſuggeſtions not 
only convinced the Prince of the expediency 


of oppoſing his Father's return, but like- 
wile brought over a great part of the No- 


bility to eſpouſe his meaſures. As Ethel- 


wulph had dignified his new Wife with the 
title of Queen, contrary to the expreſs 
terms of the law made on account of Bright- 
ric's murder, by which the Weſt-Saxons 
were abſolved from their oath of allegiance 
on a breach of it, they laid hold of this pre- 


tence to colour their revolt. 


The King, informed of theſe proceed- 


ings, immediately left France, and arrived 


in England with his new Queen before his 


opponents could take the neceſſary meaſures 
F 4 2 to 
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to hinder his landing: all things now 
tended to bring on a civil war, which could 
not but prove fatal to the kingdom, ſince, 
beſides other miſchiefs, it muſt unavoidably 
tempt the Danes to repeat their ravages : 
but the principal Noblemen and Prelates, 
foreſeeing the calamities that would enſue, 
interpoſed and endeavoured to bring the con- 
tending parties to an accommodation. The 


King being old and of an eaſy nature, and 


finding his Son at the head of a formidable 


oppoſition, he thought it prudent to purſue 
peaceable meaſures ; to this purpoſe, he con- 
ſented to give up to his Son his antient 
kingdom of Weſſex, reſerving to himſelf 
only the-kingdom of Kent. By this means 
peace was re-eſtabliſhed in the ifland, and 
though ſome of his Courtiers adviieg the 
King not to ſign ſo partial and unequal a 
treaty, yet they could not prevail on him 
to put a ſtop to the accommodation. Amidſt 
the flame of ſuperſtition and bigotry, ſome 
ſparks of genuine and unadulterated. Chriſ- 
tianity would now and then. break out: he 


told 


5 


told them he did not ſet ſo high a value 
upon the dominions allotted to his Son, as 


to purchaſe them at the price of a civil war, 
2 eſpecially as he foreſaw that, although it 


might be in his power to recover them, yet 
his death would ſoon put Ethelbald in poſſeſ- 


ſion of them again. 


This part of his declaration proved to be 
prophetic ; for he outlived this partition but 
two years, which he ſpent in a manner be- 
coming ſo religious a Prince, in works of 
charity and devotion; and when he found 
his end approaching, concluded his life with 
an act of prudence. To prevent diſputes 
among his children, he ſcttled the ſucceſſion 
by will : the territories over which he ruled 
himſelf, he bequeathed to his ſecond ſon, 
Ethelbert, in caſe of whoſe death they were 
to deſcend to Ethelred, and for want of male 


iſſue were entailed on Alfred the you ngeſt, the 


kingdom of Weſſex to be added to them on the 
death of Ethelbald. His perſonal eſtate he gave 


to charitable uſes, directing his Succeflors to 
maintain one poor perſon for every tithing 
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on his hereditary lands. Having made 


theſe diſpoſitions, which were confirmed 


by the Weſt- Saxon Nobility, he expired in 
the year 857, after a reign of twenty years, 
and was ſucceeded in Weflex by his ſon 


Ethelbald, and by Ethelbert in Kent. 


Ethelbald's reign was not characterized 
by any event of moment, or any action of 


his own worth recording : he governed for 
ſome time in an arbitrary manner, indulged 
himſelf in every vice, and acquired by his 
indolence and perfidy the hatred of his peo- 
ple. He made no ſcruple of inceſtuouſly 
marrying Judith, his Father's Widow *, 
whoſe tender years indeed rendered her a 


* This circumſtance is omitted by the French Hiſto- 


rians, who ſay, that her marriage with Ethelwulph not 3 
being conſummated, by reafon of her youth, ſhe returned“ 


to France, from whence ſhe was carried off by Baldwyn, 


ſirnamed Ironhand, Earl of Flanders. Perhaps they 1 
knew nothing of her ſecond marriage, or did not think 
proper to mention it, as reflecting on the family of 4 
Charles the Great: there however ſeems no doubt of iiss 
having taken place, as all the Engliſh Writers ſpeak of it! 


as a certain matter of fact. 
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more proper match for him than for the 
late King, but which drew on him the ſe- 
vereſt remonſtrances of Swithin, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. By theſe however he was at 
length reclaimed, and having divorced his 
Wife, and undergone a ſevere penance, he 
made ſome atonement for his former crimes, 
by a ſtrict obſervance of the Biſhop's admo- 
nitions. On his death, which happened in 
the year 860, his crown devolved, agreea- 
ble to the will of the old King, to Ethel- 
bert his Brother, a Prince as remarkable 
for his virtues as Ethelbald had been for his 
vices ; and the poſſeſſions which Egbert had 
left unbroken to Ethelwulph became again 
united. 85 


The adminiſtration of Ethelbert was con- 
ducted with ſo much moderation, that no 
civil commotion diſturbed the national tran- 


quillity during his reign. The Danes hav- 


ing for ſome time intermitted their piracies, 
they were almoſt forgotten, and no prepara- 
tions had been made to repel their attacks: 


however, 
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however, ſoon afterEthelbert's coronation they 
renewed their invaſions, and finding no oppo- 
fition made to their landing, penetrated as 
far as Wincheſter, the capital of Weflex, 
which they plundered and reduced to aſhes. 
It was not till they were returning to their 
ſhips, loaden with booty, that a ſufficient 
body of troops could be raiſed to revenge 
this inſult, when Oſric and Ethelwulph, 
two Weſt-Saxon Earls, purſued them, and 
having put them to flight with great 
flaughter, recovered the plunder they had 
taken. | 


Not long after another body landed in 
the Iſle of Thanet, where they wintered, 
that they might be in readineſs to begin 
their incurſions in the ſpring ; but Ethel- 
bert, uneaſy at their being fixed in his do- 
minions, as he was unable to diſlodge them, 
offered them a conſiderable ſum to retire 
without committing any depredations. 
The perfidious Danes accepted the offer. 
and taking advantage of the truce which had 
been 


1 


been concluded on the payment of the mo- 
ney, attacked the Engliſh unprepared, and 
waſted all the eaſtern part of the kingdom 
of Kent. Ethelbert was not in a ſituation 
to take revenge for this treachery; however, 
having learned by it that nothing but force 
would rid him of ſo faithleſs an enemy, he 
ſet about levying an army ſufficient to inter- 
cept them in their retreat, and prevent them 
from carrying off their booty: the dread of 
theſe preparations made them embark with 
their plunder ſo haſtily, that his intentions 
were fruſtrated, and they got away un- 
moleſted. 


The year following Ethelbert died, uni- 
verſally lamented by his ſubjects, whoſe af- 
fections he had acquired by the prudence 
and juſtice of his government : though he 
left two Sons they did not ſucceed him, his 
younger brother, Ethelred, aſcending the 
throne by virtue of Ethelwulph's will. 


6 The 


1 


The reign of Ethelred was ſhort and trou- 


bleſome; from the day of his coronation to 


that of his death he had one continued con- 


flict with the Danes: they began with at- 
tacking Northumberland, of which they 


made themſelves maſters; they proceeded 
next to Eaſt-Anglia, which they alſo ſub- 
dued; and having obliged the Mercians to 
purchaſe their ranſom with a large ſum of 
money, they entered Weſſex. Notwith- 
ſtanding the valour of Ethelred, and the no- 
ble ſtand he made againſt them, he had the 


vexation, at his death, to leave them in the 
heart of his kingdom, and in a condition to 


to complete the conqueſt of the whole. 
Theſe are the principal events of this Prince's 
reign 3 but as they more particularly affect 
the Hero of my work than any of the tranſ- 
actions of the preceding Monarchs, and tend 
to elucidate the ſtate of the kingdom, when 
Alfred ſucceeded to the throne of his Bro- 
ther, I ſhall relate, with preciſion, the moſt 
remarkable circumſtances of it. 
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Some Hiſtorians have aſſerted, that a 


; : | diſagreement early took place between Ethel- 
red and his brother Alfred, as the former, 


on his acceſſion, laid claim not only to the 


2 hereditary dominions of the Weſt- Saxon 
! Kings, but likewiſe to ſome conquered pro- 


vinces, in dire& violation of a covenant 
made with Alfred ſome time before, and at- 


Z teſted by the Engliſh Nobility ; to which 


they add, that Alfred, being at this time 
ſeventeen years old, demanded the perfor- 
mgnce of this contra& in preſence of the 
ſame Nobles, when Ethelred refuſing to 
make good the terms of his former agree- 
ments, a new one was drawn up, wherein it 
was ſtipulated that Alfred, on giving up his 
preſent claims, ſhould ſucceed to the whole 
kingdom at Ethelred's deceaſe, and in the 
mean time be allowed certain lands for his 
ſubſiſtence; on which the Brothers united 
in perfect harmony, and acted in concert 
againſt the Danes. This account of a diſ- 
ſention between the two Brothers appears 
improbable, and as it is omitted by ſeveral 
Writers, 


1 96 } 
Writers, whoſe care or veracity is not to be 
doubted, I ſhall only thus ſlightly mention 
it. Alfred being nearly arrived at man's 
eſtate on Ethelred's acceſſion, might then 
apply to him for ſome regular allowance to 
enable him to ſupport the dignity of his 
birth, and, at the fame time, his right to 
the crown, agreeable to the will of their Fa- 
ther, might be acknowledged and confirmed ; 
but that a quarrel ſhould ariſe concerning 
Alfred's claim to ſome conquered provinces, 
of which there appear no traces, Ethel- 
wulph and his Sons having too much em- 
ploy from the Danes to extend their dom1- 


nions, is greatly to be doubted, as well as 


Alfred's ſucceſñon to the throne, by virtue 
of this agreement with Ethelred, rather 
than by his Father's will. 


Till this time Alfred had been educated 
according to the cuſtom of the Saxon No- 
bility, in hunting and the other pleaſures of 
the field, by which he was rendered hardy, 
exerciſed 1n patience, and inured to labour, 

D watching, 
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watching, and hunger - but bein +. how 
eighteen years of age, he was called by his 
Brother to partake with him in hardier en- 


counters and more important conteſts, 


The authority King Egbert had reſerved 
to himſelf over the kingdoms of Mercia, 
Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, and left 
to his ſon Ethelwulph, had been gradually 
weakened by the deſcents of the Danes, 
and that attention the Kings of Weſſex were 
conſequently obliged to beſtow on the de- 
fence of their hereditary dominions. 


The Northumbrians being the moſt re- 
mote, on obſerving this relaxation, had laid 


aſide their internal animoſities, and unani- 
N 5 mouſly ſeated Oſbert on the throne: this 
; i union bid fair to raiſe that kingdom to its 
b 4 former ſplendour, had not an unforeſecn 
2 accident revived their diffentions, and 
| I plunged them again into new troubles. 


G Oſbert, 


1 
Oſbert, who kept his court at Vork, 


returning one day from the chace, called 
at the houſe of Bruern Bocard, one of his 
chief Noblemen, for ſome refreſhment : the 
Earl happening to be from home, his Lady 
entertained the King with much reſpe& and 
hoſpitality ; but being a perſon of great 
beauty, and of the moſt engaging behaviour, 
the excited unwarrantable deſires in the 


breaſt of the Northumbrian Monarch. Oſ- 


bert, unable to controul his paſſion, led her 
inſenſibly into a private room, under pretence 
of having ſome buſineſs of importance to 
communicate to her in the abſence of the 
Earl, where, after ſeveral attempts to gain 
her compliance by intreaties, he made uſe 
of force, and triumphed over her. The 
Earl, on his return, found his Wife bathed 
in tears, and being informed of the violence 
committed againſt his honour, repaired im- 
mediately, with a body of his friends and 
relations, to court, where he ſurrendered 
his lands to the King, and boldly renounced 
his allegiance. 


From 
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From this moment he devoted his whole 


attention to the ſtudy of revenge, and hay- 


ing great intereſt among the Northumbrians, 
who were 1n general diſguſted at this baſe 


action of their King, he found means to 


alienate the minds of many of his ſubjects. 
The Bernicians, who conſtituted a part of 
them, looking on Oſbert as unworthy to 
govern, revolted, and, electing another 
King named Ella, placed him on the throne, 


with a reſolution to ſupport him on it. 
Thus. was that kingdom once more involved 
in all the horrors of a civil war, and as 


the contending parties were fo equally 
matched that neither of them dared to ha- 


zard a battle, theſe calamities continued the 


longer. 


The offended Earl, thinking his ven- 
geance ſtill incomplete, reſolved to call in 
the aid of a foreign power to accompliſh it: 
to this purpoſe he took a voyage to Den- 


mark, where he ſoon perſuaded Hinguar, 
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the reigning Monarch *, to eſpouſe his 
cauſe, by repreſenting to him the diſtracted 
ſtate of Northumberland, and the probabi- 
lity of ſucceeding in an attempt to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. 

Revenge as well as ambition urged Hin— 
guar on; for Regnerus, his Father, having 
been taken priſoner in one of their former 
expeditions to England, was, by command 
of Ella, thrown into a ditch of ſerpents, 
where he miſerably periſhed. The circum- 
ances which are ſaid to have contributed 
to bring on this invaſion of the Daniſh 
Kings, are given by ſome Authors in a dif— 
ferent manner, but as they contradict thoſe 
recited in the laſt paragraph, I ſhall leave 
the crewibility of each to the judgment of my 
Readers. 


* Tt docs not appear that Hinguar and Hubba were 
Kings of the Danes, but rather great Chieftains. Pon- 
tanus, in his hiſtory of Denmark, makes no mention of 
any Kings of that name; and Ingulphus particularly ſays, 
That Godrum and Baſſeg were the Kings, Hinguar and 
Bubba being only Earls or Leaders. 
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The ſtory ſays, that Lodebroch, King of 
Denmark, going a hawking among ſome ſmall 
iflands in a little boat, accompanied only by 
a dog, was driven out to ſea by a ſtorm, 


and caſt upon the Engliſh coaſt near Var- 


mouth : he was immediately ſeized and 


brought to the court of Edmund, then 
King of Eaſt-Angha, who, finding him a 
dexterous ſportſman, was pleaſed with his 
company. The envy of Bern, the King's 
falconer, being excited by this preference 
given to a ſtranger, he drew him into a 
wood under pretence of ſhewing him game, 


and there barbarouſly murdered him. In a 


few days Lodebroch's dog came to the pa- 
lace half famiſhed, and being fed, haſtened 
away again : this viſit of the dog being fre- 
quently repeated, the King ordered him to 
be watched, when the dead bedy of his 
maſter was diſcovered. -'The circumſtances 
being examined into, Bern was judged 
guilty of the murder; he was therefore con- 
demned to be put into the ſame boat wherein 
Lodebroch arrived, and without food or 
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tackle to be committed to the mercy of the 
fea. Fortune reiterated the accident, and 
as ſafely conveyed Bern to the oppoſite 
ſhore, as it had brought the Daniſh Prince 
hither. The boat being known on its ar- 
rival, Bern was apprehended, and preſſed 
to declare what had happened to Lodebroch ; 
he told them, that being caſt on the coaſt 
of Eaſt-Anglia, he was put to death by 
King Edmund's order : upon which Hin- 
guar and Hubba, the Sons of Lodebroch, 
failed for Eaſt-Anglia with a numerous ar- 
my, but were driven by bad weather on a 


part of the kingdom of Nortumberlens. 


Whatever was his inducement, Hingua: 
having equipped a powerful fleet, ſet fail for 
England in the ſpring, accompanied by his 
brother Hubba, and landed on the northern 


{ſhore of the Humber without oppoſition ; 
from thence he marched directly to York, 


where Oſbert was drawing all his forces to- 


gether to ſtop his progreſs. In this extre- | 


mity Olbert apphed to Ella, though his 
profeſic« 
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profeſſed enemy, for aſſiſtance; which, 
terrified at the approach of ſo formidable a 
foe, he readily granted him, and the two 
Kings, prudently ſuſpending their animoſity, 
agreed to join their forces together to oppoſe 
the common enemy. 


Had Oſbert maintained his poſt in the 
capital of York, the Danes would probably 
have been obliged to divide their forces, and 
conſequently may have bcen overpowered ; 
but that Prince, giving way to his impe- 
tuoſity, iſſued out to meet them, before 
Ella, who was on his march, could join 
him : he charged the Danes with ſo much 
fury, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
they were able to ſuſtain the ſhock ; but 
the ardour of the Engliſh being at length 
abated, the Danes in their turn preſſed upon 
them, and compelled them to retire with 
precipitation into the town. Oſbert, vexed 
to ſee the victory thus ſnatched from him 
after he had thought himſelf ſecure of it, 
uled every endeavour to rally his men, and 
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lead them again to the charge; but, finding 
his efforts ineffectual, he threw himſelf into 
the midſt of his enemies and periſhed. 


This ſucceſs having opened the gates of 
York to the Danes, they entered the town 
in order to refreſh themſelves, whilſt Ella 
was advancing, in hopes of repairing the 
loſs the nation had ſuſtained by Oſbert's 
precipitancy: but his attempts were alſo 
iu efficacious; for Hinguar having juſt 


triumphed over one of the Kings, was en- 


couraged to advance to meet the other, and, 
in a battle no leſs bloody than the firſt, en- 
tirely vanquiſhed him. Ella loſt his life, 
with great numbers of his troops, and to 
this day the field adjoining to York, where 
his defeat happened, is called Elleſcroft. 


After theſe two ſignal victories, the Da- 
niſh General took poſſeſſion of the whole 
kingdom of Northumberland without any 
further oppoſition. The following ſpring 
he marched againſt the Mercians, and ad- 
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vanced as far as Nottingham, in hopes of 
finding their King unprepared; but Burthred 
expecting an invaſion, had applied to Ethel- 
red and Alfred, who were now arrived with 
an army of Weſt-Saxons to his aſſiſtance. 
Hinguar, hearing of this reinforcement, 
intrenched himſelf ſo ſtrongly, that the 
Engliſh Princes, when they approached, 
found it impracticable to attack him. 
Whilſt both armies lay in this ſituation, a 
treaty was ſet on foot between them, and 
the Danes agreed, on receiving a certain 
ſum, to retire into Northumberland. Bur- 
thred, to preſerve his kingdom from the ra- 
vages of ſo deſtroying a foe, which even a 
victory would not have entirely prevented, 
accepted of theſe conditions ; when Hinguar 
retreated northward, and the Weſt-Saxon 


Princes marched back to Weſſex. 


Though the Danes had thus ſpared the 
kingdom of Mercia, yet, accuſtomed to 
rapine, they could not remain inactive; 


they marched into Lincolnſhire, where they 


committed 


106 


committed the moſt ſavage depredations, 


burning towns and cities, after plundering 


them of every thing valuable, raviſhing 
and murdering women without the leaſt re- 


morſe, no age or quality being ſecure from 


the wantonneſs of their barbarity. 


The animated behaviour of the Abbeſs of 
Coldingham and her Nuns, as deſcribed by 
Mathew Weſtminſter, was worthy of per- 
ſons who had devoted themſelves to a life of 
chaſtity and religious retirement, and en- 
titles them to an honourable mention. In 
order to prevent both herſelf and thoſe under 
her charge from exciting the luſt of the 
Danes by their perſonal charms, calling 


them together into the chapter-houſe, ſhe 


repreſented in a pathetic ſpeech the brutal 
inclinations of the Danes, and perſuaded 
them to disfigure their faces by cutting off 


their noſes and upper lips with a razor, as 


the only means of preſerving their vows in- 
violable : fhe then heroically ſet them an 
example, which they all immediately fol- 
lowed. 
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lowed. This expedient had its deſired ef- 
fect in preſerving their honour, but it coſt 
their lives; for the Danes, diſguſted at the 
fight, and exaſperated at their diſappoint- 


ment, ſet the monaſtry on fire, and con- 


ſumed the Abbeſs, together with her Nuns, 
in the flames. | 


Being Infidels, they not only plundered 
all the monaſtries and religious houſes in 
that country, but took a pleaſure in killing 
the Monks, and totally deſtroying their ha- 
bitations : the following account of the de- 
ſtruction of the rich abbeys of Bardney, 
Croyland, and Peterborough, is taken from 
Ingulphus, 


The winter being ended, the Danes took 
ſhipping and landed at Humberſtan in Lin- 
colnſhire, ſpoiled all that country, at the 
ſame time they deſtroyed the famous and 
antient monaſtry of Bardney, the Monks of 
all others being maſlacred in the church 
without mercy. When they had ſtaid 
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there all that ſummer, waſting the country, 


they at laſt came to Keſteven in the ſame 


province, where they committed the like 
murders and deſolations: upon which 


Count Algar drew together all the youth of 


Holland, with two Knights his Seneſchals, 


named Wibert and Leofric, who marched 
at the head of them: he collected alſo a 
brave body of two hundred men belonging 
to Croyland abbey, who, being all ſtout 
luſty fellows, were led by one Foly, then 
a Monk, but formerly a famous ſoldier 


among the Mercians. Theſe taking with 


them about three hundred warlike men from 
Deeping and Boſton, to whom alſo joined 
Morchar Lord of Brune, with his ſtrong 
and numerous family, and being met by the 
Sheriff of Lincoln, a valiant and antient ſol- 
dier, with the Lincolnſhire forces, they 
muſtered together in Keſteven, on St. Mau- 


rice's day, gave the Pagans battle, van- 


quiſhed them with the ſlaughter of three of 


their Kings, and a great number of com- 


mon ſoldiers ; they afterwards purſued them 
to 
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to their very camp, where, finding a ſtout 
reſiſtance, night at laſt parted them, and 


the Earl drew back his army. But it ſeems 


the ſame night there returned to the Daniſh 
camp all the reſt of the Princes of that na- 
tion, who, dividing the county among 


them, had marched out to plunder. Their 


names are barbarous and too many to be all 
particularly mentioned, but their chief 
Kings were Godrum and Bafleg, and their 


Earls or Leaders, Hinguar and Hubba, with 


others, who then came very ſeaſonably with 


great forces, a multitude of captives, and 


a great deal of ſpoil. Their return being 
known, the greateſt part of the Chriſtians, 
ſtruck with terror, fled away, whilſt thoſe 


that were left early in the morning, after 


hearing divine ſervice and receiving the ſa- 


crament, being reſolved to die for Chriſt, 
and in defence of their country, marched 
into the field againſt their enemies ; but the 
Earl, perceiving his forces to be too much 


weakened, appointed Friar Foly, with his 


five hundred men, to fight in the right 


wing, 
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wing, becauſe they were the ſtrongeſt; 
and Earl Morchar, with thoſe that followed 
him, as alſo the Sheriff of Lincoln, mak- 
ing other five hundred men, in the left 
wing; reſolving himſelf, with his Seneſ— 
chals, to keep the main body, as being 
moſt convenient for aſſiſting either wing if 
there were occaſion. The Danes being now 
exaſperated at the ſlaughter of their men 
(having buried their three Kings. at a place 
then called Laundon, but afterwards, from 
this burial, Trekyngham) two of thei 
Kings and eight Counts marched out, whilit 
the reſt guarded the camp and captives : but 
the Chriſtians, becauſe of the ſmallneſs of 
their number, drawing themſelves: up in 
one body, made with their ſhields a ſtrong 
teſtudo againſt the force of their enemies ar- 
rows, and kept off the horſe with their 
pikes ; and thus, being well ordered by their 
Commanders, they kept their ground all 
day, but night coming on, notwithſtanding 
till then they had remained unbroken, and 


had withſtood the force of their enemics 


arrows, 
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arrows, whoſe horſes being tired began to 
flag, yet they very imprudently left an en- 
tire victory to the Pagans: for they feign- 
ing a flight on purpoſe, ſeemed to quit the 
field, which the Chriſtians had no ſooner 
perceived, however their Commanders for- 
bid and oppoſed it, than they broke their 
ranks, and were all diſperſed through the 
plain without any order or command: fo 
that the Pagans, returning like lions upon 
a flock of ſheep, made a moſt prodigious 
ſlaughter among them; whilſt the ſtout 
Count Algar and Friar Foly, with ſome 
ſoldiers, getting upon a rifing ground, and 
being drawn up in a round body, did for a 
long time endure their inſults, till at laſt 
the ſaid Earl and other Captains, ſeeing the 
ſtouteſt men of their ſmall army lain, got 
upon the thickeſt heaps of the Chriſtians 
dead bodies, and, being refolved to {ell 
their lives as dear as they could, after hav- 
Ing received many wounds, died honourably 
in the field. There only now remained a 


tew young men of Sutton and Gedeney, 
but 


N 
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but theſe flinging away their arms, fled into 
a neighbouring wood, and by that means eſ- 
caping, came the night following to the 
Abbey of Croyland, where they related the 
ſlaughter of the Chriſtians, and the loſs of 
their whole company; which when they 
had told at the church door with great la- 
mentations, the Abbot and Monks, being 
extremely confounded at this ill news, re- 
ſolved to keep with them only the elder 
Monks, with ſome few ſmall children, to 
provoke compaſſion, and ſo ſent away all the 
younger men, together with the relicks, 


Jewels, and charters of their monaſtry, by 


boat to the wood of Ancaryg, adjoining to 
their iſland, where they ſtaid with one 
Toret an anchorite four days, being thirty 
in number. But the Abbot, with the reſt 
of his brethren (after they had hid the reſt 
of the plate with the rich table of the altar) 
expecting nothing leſs than to be made a ſa- 
crifice to the fury of the enemy, put on 
their ſacred veſtments, ſaid maſs, and com- 
municated ; which they had ſcarce finiſhed, 

when 
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ſlew. Abbot Theodore at the altar,. who pe- 
riſhed by the hands of their King, Aſretule; : 
after which they proceeded o diſpatch the 
reft, which they | did! in ſo butcherly a man- 


ner, that there was not of old or young 


\ * f — > - 


any that eſcaped. except one handſome, boy 


of about ten years old, who Was ſaved by 


Count Sidroc the Younger, who ſtripped 
him of his habit: put him on a Daniſh 
coat, and ordered him to follow him where- 
ever he went. When they had made an 
end of the ſlaughter, they broke open the 
tomb, of St. Gurhlac, and the Princes there 
buried; but finding a far more inconſiderable 
plunder | tha an they ex pected, they ſet the 
church on xe, and burnt, the dead. bodies 
that were in it together. Fe our days after 


the deſtruction of Croyland, the Danes 
marched towards the monaſtry of Mengel- 


3 bampſtead, now called Peterborough, vehere 


finding the gates locked, ey began to 
make an affault upon it; but receiving a 
pulſe, at the ſecond aflault Tuba, the 


H. Brother | 


when the Pagans, breaking into the chiirchy 
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Brother of Count Hubba, was knocked 
down with a ſtone and carried off for dead, 
whereat Hubba was ſo enraged, that break- 
ing into the monaſtry, he ſlew all the Monks 
that came in his way, whilſt the reſt of 
them deſtroyed the others, till at laſt all 
periſhed ; ſo that in ſhort the monaſtry and 
the church, with the charters belonging to 


them, were wholly deſtroyed, together with 


a noble library of books, which was reduced 


to aſhes. When they had continued here 
for the ſpace of four days, they got toge- 
ther all the ſpoil they could, and marched 
towards Huntington; but in their way thi- 
ther, as the two Count Sidrocs brought up 
the rear of their army, which had now 
paſſed the river Nene, two waggon loads of 


rich moveables happened to be ſunk in the 


ford, as alſo the beaſts that drew them; in 
getting out of which, whilſt the young 
Sidroc and his men were buſted, the boy 
which they had taken from Croyland ſlipped 
away into the wood, and, walking all 
night, about break of Reed he got to Croy- 

land, 
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E 
land, where he found the Monks returned 
again, and very active in quenching the fire 
as well as they could, to whom he related 
all that had happened, and, diſcovering 


where the body of the Abbot and moſt of 


the Monks lay, they removed the rubbiſh 
and buried them. This done, they firſt 
choſe Godric, one of the Monks that eſ- 
caped; for Abbot, and then reſolved to go 
and do the like pious office for the late Prior 
and Monks of Mendeſhampſtead ; where 
arriving, they buried the bodies of above 
fourſcore Monks in one grave in the church- 


yard, placing over them a pyramidal ſtone 


of about a yard high, whereon were carved 
the! images of the Abbot and Monks about 


him, which was to be ſeen in the time of 
Ingulphus. I have given a longer tranſcript 


of this account than of many others equally 
intereſting, becauſe it appears to be very 


deſeriptive of the manners of the age, and 
of the mode in which they then carried on 


their wars; at the ſame time, that it gives 
us a more exact idea of the horrid depreda- 
H 2 tions 


juring the narrative. | 1 


Mercia, turned his arms another way, 


General's induced 


E 
tions committed by the Danes, than ſome 
more modern relations. I have preſerved 


the antique ſtyle in which the original tranſ- 


lation is written, as it 1s expreſſive, and 


will not admit of any alteration without in- 


Hinguar, not having met with the ſuc- 
ceſs he hoped for in his expedition againſt 


where there appeared a probability of finding F 
leſs oppoſition : leaving his brother Hubba Þ* | 


in Northumberland, he embarked. with the! 
| beſt of his troops, and made a deſcent on Þ? © 
Eaſt-Anglia *, of which province Edmund h 

. 


(as mentioned before) was King. This? 


 * From Hinguar's not attacking ſooner the dominion 1 
of the King who was ſuppoſed to be the murderer of his“ 
Father, and for which, according to the ſtory of Lode- Þ 5 
broch before given, he is ſaid to have purpoſely under- = 


taken the expedition, we may naturally conclude that! þ 


account to be.apocryphal ; or at leaſt,” that the Danifh Þ 7 
t for the voyage was, excluſive of th 
avaritious views i mon with his countrymen, to re- ; to 
venge the cauſe of Earl Bruen, who was of Daniſh ex- 0 
traction. go 
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| | ; Eaſt-Anglia at the age of fifteen, during 
ſttme joint reign of Ethelwulph and Ethel- 
1 ” bard. The inhabitants of that kingdom, 
taking adyantage of the diſſentions which 
then ſubſiſted between the Father and Son, 
reſolved to have a King of their own: he 

was the Son of Alcmund, a Prince of the 
royal blood, who fled into Germany when 


Offa ſeized on thoſe territories; and being 
guided in his youth by the advice of Hum- 


Þ care early to inſtil into his mind ſentiments 
of juſtice and equity, his ſubjects were 
* happy under his government: but more 
1 uſed to acts of devotion than to the exerciſe 
7 of arms, having given the Danes battle near 


ins Thetford, he was with eaſe overthrown, 
[00 E and compelled to fave himſelf by fight. He 
ders . attempted to conceal himſelf in a church, 
that 4 but being diſcovered, was brought before 
2 the Daniſh General at Hegelſdon, now Hox- 
icon, in Suffolk, when his-conqueror oftered 
0 leave him in Poe of his kingdom, 

3 H. provided 


young Prince had been crowned King of 


1 ; bert, a learned and pious Prelate, who took 


118 
| provided he would acknowledge him for his 
Sovereign, and pay him tribute. Edmund 
nobly refuſing to ſubmit to theſe degrading 
conditions, Hinguar commanded that he 
ſhould be tied to a tree, where, after ſuffer- 
ing a thouſand indignities, he was transfixed 
with arrows, and then beheaded. The ex- 
traordinary piety and devotion of this young 
King, accompanied by ſuch a death, cauſed 
him to be canonized for a ſaint and a mar- 
tyr; and his head being found ſome time 
after, he was buried at a place ſince deno- 
minated, from that circumſtance, St. Ed: 
mund's Bury. | 


The great ſucceſs which had attended the 
Daniſh arms fince their arrival in England, 
encouraged Hinguar to extend his views, 
and to hope for a total conqueſt of it ; and, 
having now got perfect intelligence of the 
ſtate of the iſland, he found he muſt begin 
with the kingdom of Weſſex, before he 
could complete his deſigns: in conſequence 
of this plan, he collected all his forces, and 


marched 


11 


marched towards the ſouthern parts of the 
iſland; he penetrated with ſurprizing rapi- 


dity as far as Reading in Berkſhire, which 


towen, from its ſituation between the Thames 
and the Kennet, appearing a proper place 
to eſtabliſh their head quarters, they ſtrongly 
fortified it by trenches and ramparts: as 
ſoon as they had finiſhed their intrench- 


ments, Hinguar detached a large body of 


troops to forage, which being met by 
Ethelwulph, Earl of Berkſhire, they were 
obliged to retire to their fortreſs, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, with the loſs of one of 
their Commanders. 


By this time the Weſt-Saxon forces, un- 
der King Ethelred and his brother Alfred, 
arrived, and having cut off all the advanced 
parties, inveſted Reading, The Danes, 
collecting their forces, made a vigorous 
ſally, in which they were ſo fortunate as to 
kill Ethelwulph the Engliſh General who had 
lately repulſed them, and to remain maſters 


of the field. The Engliſh, incenſed at the 


H 4 loſs 
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loſs of a Nobleman - whom they greatly 


loved, and glowing with vexation at the 
ſtain they had received from this defeat, ad- 
vanced four days after towards Aſhdown, 
where they found the Danes, fluſhed with 
their late victory, drawn up in two bodies 


ready to receive them; one of which was 
commanded by Hinguar and Hubba, the 


other by their principal Leaders. Ethelred, 
obſerving the poſition of the enemy, di- 
vided his forces likewiſe into two battalions; 


that which was deſigned to oppoſe the chief 
Generals he led himſelf, the other he _ 


the command of to Alfred. 


Whilſt the armies were drawing up, 


though they were in ſight of each Mer, 


Ethelred retired to his tent and began Bis 
cuſtomary devotions : Alfred waited with 
impatience for ſome- time the coming of his 
Brother; but at length, unable to reſtrain 


any longer his own ardour, and that of his 
troops, he led them on to the attack, not 


nee but that he ſhould ſoon be pro- 


perly 
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perly ſupported by the King. Ethelred's 
ill- timed devotion had neatly facrificed his 
Whole army; for the Danes, obler#iiig 
| that the diviſion commanded by Alfred was 
| unailiſted by the other body, which conti- 
6 nued at a conſiderable diftance waiting: for 
| their Leader, they poured their whole force 
on the young Prince : yet; notwithſtanding 
| they had greatly the advantage of the 
| . ground, and were much fuperior in num- 
ber, the gallant Alfred and his undaunted 
troops bravely ſuſtained the ſhock, and 
withſtood their moſt furious efforts, till his 
Brother (maſs being concluded) came to his 
relief, As Alfred had been thus able to 
withſtand the Dines unſupported, little af- 
ſiſtance was neceſſary to turn the ſeals"? in his 
favour; they were cbufequently routed 
with great ſlaughter, and obliged to ſeek for | 
refuge in their fortreſs at Reading. In this 
battle was. lain one of their Leaders, and 
five Earls, beſides an ineredible nurnber of f 
their troops; but What that nu mber Was $ 
cannot now be aſcertained, as the perſons who 


1 gave 
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gave the firſt account of the battles fought 
in thoſe early ages neither mentioned the 


number of forces that were engaged in them, 


or of thoſe that fell. 


But this victory was rather a preſage of 


Alfred's future ſucceſs than of any preſent 
advantage, for within fourteen days after 


the battle of Aſhdown, the Danes being re- 


inforced, and making an excurſion from 


Reading, were met by the royal Brothers 


at Baſſing in Hampſhire : a fierce encounter 
began, which ended in favour of the inva- 


ders; but as theſe conteſts were far from 


deciſive, no great advantage was reaped by 
either party, beſides that of remaining mat: 
ters of the field: however, both armies 


meeting ſoon after at Merdune or Merden * 


near 


* Some Hiſtqrians ſay Merton in Surry, and are fol - 
lowed in this error by ſeveral modern Authors ; but is it 
poſſible that the Danes, without gaining greater advan- 
tages than they had hitherto done, ſhould haſten from 
the ſcene of action, and their only retreat Reading, and 
> zhle to penetrate to the further part of Weſlex ? Dr. 
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near the Devizes in Wiltſhire, the Engliſh 
found to their coſt that they had a formida- 


ble foe to deal with. As it had happened 
when the Saxons made their firſt ſettlement 


on this iſland, ſo now the Danes likewiſe 


were continually receiving reinforcements 
from their native country : allured by the 
ſucceſs of their countrymen, freſh ſhoals 


arrived in hopes of finding a comfortable eſ- 


tabliſhment, and from a defire of aſſiſting 


in the conqueſt of ſo fertile a kingdom, 
At the beginning of the engagement the 
Danes were put into confuſion by the Eng- 
liſh, whoſe impetuoſity it was almoſt im- 


poſſible to withſtand ; but rallying their 


« * 


forces, which were much ſuperior to their 


Plott, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, and Dr. 
Kennett, in his Parochial Antiquities, ſuppoſe it to be 
Mertune in Oxfordſhire ; the latter lays great ſtreſs on a 
Daniſh ſpur found there, but this is no proof, as ſeveral 
ſpurs of the ſame make have been found ia other places: 


a convincing argument that it muſt have been Merden in 


Wiltſhire is, that the next battle between the Danes and 


Alfred was fought ſoon after at Hindon in the ſame 


county. 
adverſaries, 
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adverfarics, they maintained their ground 
with ſo much obſtinacy, that King Ethel- 
red being mortally wounded, Alfred was 


obliged: to retreat, and had great numbers 

of his men cut off before he could get to a 
; place of ſecurity. Notwithſtanding victory 
= thus declared in fayour of the Danes, yet : 
| Alfred piouſly defended his wounded Bro- | 
9 ther, and had him conveyed to Wittingham, | 
i where he ſoon after died, and was buried at 
Winbourne in Dorſetſhire *, having reigned | | 
4 five years, during which he acquired the 
h love of his ſubje&s, by performing the du- | 
ties of a good Kang and a valiant warrior. ] 


* Before the civil wars there was a plate in the antient Y 


minſter of Winbourne with this inſcription: IN HOC T 
LOCO QUIESCIT CORPUS SANCEI ZATHEL- MW: 
DREDI, REGIS WEST-SAXONUM, MARTYRIS, W* 
QUI ANNO DOMINI DCCCLXXII, DIE APRILIS W- 
XXIII, PER MANUS -DANORUM PAGANORUM |W- 


OCCUBUIT. Thus in Engliſh : In this place reſts the [ : 
body of St. Ethelred the Martyr, King of the Weſt - 
Saxons; who was ſlain by the hands of the Pagan Danes : 


on the reſenty-third ay of Apt, in the year of our Lord = 
872. . . 
a 


Having 
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Having thus given a ſketch of the hiſ- 
tory of England, from the firſt landing of 
the Saxons to the death of Ethelred, which 
appears, a neceſſary introduction to the reign 
of Alfred, I ſhall proceed to collect from the 
beſt Authors the. circumſtances of this great 
Prince's life; firſt, recounting his heroic ac- 
tions, and. the events of the war he found 
himſelf engaged in againſt foreign invaders; 
and then, recite his talents for the no leſs ar- 
duous employments of peace, his acquire- 
ments and promotion of learning, and the 
regulations he made in the internal police of 
his Country, during thoſe intervals! in which 
he had ſuppreſſed for a time his: enemies, or 
when. he had at length obliged them totally 


o exagyate his dominions. 


Alfred, by virtue of his Father's 8 vill, 
ſucceeded, his Brother to the throne of Eng- 


land, and was ſoon. after anointed King a at 
cee e Nothing but. the diſtrafted 
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the ſtorm in which it was involved, could 
have induced him to accept of the crown; 


nor was it till after repeated ſolicitations 


from the Nobility and Clergy, that he 
could be prevailed on to take the helm of go- 
vernment. Since his twelfth year he had 
imbibed a taſte for literature, which gave 
him a turn for. that retirement neceſſary to 


the purſuit of knowledge; it was therefore 


with difficulty he could be engaged to dive 
into the. ſea of troubles and perplexities, 
which then particularly furrounded the 


throne he was preſſed to actept. Barbarous 


and deſtructive foes, like a torrent, over- 
whelmed his dominions ; they were already 
wn poſſeſſion of all the northern parts, and 
were making a grand effort to ſubdue the 
kingdom of Weſſex, the only ſupport of the 


other ſtates. Eight battles which had been 
fought during the laſt year, with various 
ſucceſs, had not been able to ſtop their pro- 


greſs ; ; augmented from the overflowing of 


a populous country, like hydras heads, 


they were continually increaſing ; whilft 
England, 
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| Zagat, having been exhauſted for many 


Tory by its internal diviſions, had not the 
fame reſources as its ſpoilers, . 


However, having once accepted of the 
| 3 regal power, Alfred was not to be daunted 
by theſe difficulties; they were neceſſary to 
> call forth thoſe noble qualities with which 
e his mind was ſtored, and in the end pro- 
0 . cured him the title of Great. It is in the 


= hour of danger alone that courage and intre- 
e © pidity receive their ſtamp ; no laurels ſpring 
s from the bloodleſs field ; nor till adverſity 
and the frowns of Fortune have meliorated 


y them, will the moſt ſplendid endowments 
4 and virtues juſtly entitle the poſſeſſor to the 
- name of Great, or acquire him immortal re- 
= nown. The diſtreſſed ſituation of his king- 
n dom, and the proximity of his enemies, 
15 „ could not deject the noble mind of Alfred; 
„it only excited him to apply with greater 


f | Jour and prudence to the management of 


„ © the war, and the adminiſtration of- pyblic 
a affairs. 
i, | He 


cept o 
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He had ſe _ performed the funeral 


ohſequics of bis Brother, than he found 


415 obliged to take the field againſt the 
Danes, who were advanced as far as Wil.“ 
top : his forces, though confiderably 1 infe- 


Toa" 


rior to their adverſaries | in number, animated 


2M "the preſence of their young. King, had 


14 714 12 * 


greatly the advantage | in an, action which 
oon took place, but imprydently purſuing 
it tdo far, "the Dales diſcovered their weak- 
nels, and, returning to the combat, drove 
them out of the field. The intrepidity 


with which Alfred behayed on this occa- 


fion, and the expedition * with which he re- 


cruited his afmy, added to the Seat talents 


* 


he had already diſcovered, induced he 


on. 4 


Danes to propofe an arcorntiiation they 
offered to give up the places they wel in 
Poſſeffion of, Und to evaculte his domini6ns, 
on condition thats. he would Bot interfßf 
their conquefts in any other Part of the 


_ Hland. However confident © 0 cceſs Al- 
fred 1 on be, he thought it prudent to ac- 
theſe terms, as a victory could 


ſcarcely 


1 
I ſcarcely have procured him more favourable 
ones, and the loſs of another battle might 


he therefore conſented to the agreement, 
and had the pleaſure to ſee them direct their 
courſe towards the northern parts of the 
iſland : but inſtead of marching into North- 
umberland, they turned off and wintered in 
London, which they had taken during the 
laſt reign. l 


Hinguar was returned to Denmark, and 
had left the command of the Daniſh army to 
his brother Hubba, who being by the late 
convention reſtricted from attacking Wel- 
ſex, and unable to keep his forces in a 
ſtate of inactivity, turned his arms againſt 


not in his power to reſiſt him, as King Al- 
fred was reſtrained from affording him any 


tuccour, thought it the moſt eligible method 


ney, in order to fave his country from their 
depredations. On receipt of the ſtipulated 
I ſum 
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have been attended with fatal conſequences ; 


Mercia, Buthred, knowing that it was 


to purchaſe their lenity with a ſum of mo- 


1 
ſum they marched for Northumberland, de. 
figning to take up their quarters with their 
countrymen 3 but proviſions being ſcarce by 
reaſon of the devaſtations they had them. 
ſelves committed, they were under the ne- 
ceſſity of returning once more to Mercia: 
before they left Northumberland they de. 
poſed Egbert, a Saxon, whom they had 
placed on the throne, and to whom they 
had given a nominal command, and inveſted 
| Revtige, a Damſh Earl, with the ſove— 


reignty. 


| Buthred, finding they were returned to 
his dominions, and that they purſued their 
uſual licentious meaſures, loudly com- 


| Plaincd of this breach of faith ; but, regard 


leſs of his murmurs, they compelled” hin 
to give e them another conſiderable ſum to re 


trieve his country from the total deſtruction 


it was threatencd with. No ſooner how: 
ver was the money delivered, than they be 


gan plundering with the fame inſatiable u b 


pacity, till Buthred, tired out with the 


repeats 
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finding that no ties would bind them, and 
that even his life was in danger, he aban- 
doned his country and retired to Rome, 
where he devoted himſelf to a religious life, 
ſeeking for that tranquillity in a convent 
which the perfidious Pagans would not ſuf- 
fer him to experience on a throne; Mercia 
being thus without a King, the Danes took 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom; but that they 
might not terrify the Mercians, and drive 
them to deſperation, they ſet over them 
Ceolwulph, one of Buthred's domeſtics. 
Though the new King was an Engliſhman, 
yet the tenure of his power depending on 
the will of thoſe who had inveſted him with 
it, he reſolved to enrich himſelf as faſt as 
poſſible; ſo that the unhappy Mercians 
ſuffered as much from the rapine and extor- 
tion of their countryman, as they could 
have done from the ravages of a profeſied 
enemy. 


I 2 Notwith ſtanding 


tepeated breaches of veracity and honour, 
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Notwithſtanding the Danes were maſters 
of three kingdoms of the antient heptarchy, 
Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and Mer- 
cia, yet they were far from being contented 
with theſe territories, though ſo extenſive; 
they caſt a longing eye on Weſſex, which 
contained the other four, but dreading the 
power of Alfred, they were obliged to ſup- 
preſs their deſires, till a favourable oppor- 


tunity offered of putting their deſigns upon 


that kingdom in execution; they there- 
fore began to cultivate the lands they pol- 
ſeſſed, conſidering them as their own, and 
during a ſhort period the nation was free 


from their ravages : but this calm laſted 


not long, a ſtorm from the fame quarter 
blew with increaſed violence, and rouſed Al- 
fred from the ſerenity he was juſt beginning 
to enjoy. 


Haldene, another Daniſh Chief, fitted 
out a conſiderable fleet, on board of which 
he embarked a great number of troops, aud 
made a deſcent on Eaſt-Anglia, where he 

reſided 


=» — — 


1 

reſided during the winter, intending, in the 
ſpring, to make an attack on ſome uncon- 
quered part of the iſland, Alfred, depend- 
ing on the treaty he had lately made with 
the Danes, and ſuppoſing the whole nation 
equally under an obligation to abide by it, 
took no precautions to prevent an infraction 
of it. Haldene ayailing himſelf of this ſe- 
curity, early in the ſpring reimbarked his 
troops, landed on the coaſt of Weflex, and 
took by ſurprize the caſtle of Wareham, the 


ſtrongeſt fartreſs of that kingdom. The 
King, aſtoniſhed at this unexpected breach 


of treaties, ſent remonſtrances to the Daniſh 
General on the ſubject; but received for 
anſwer, that the ſeveral bodies of Danes 
then ſettled in the kingdom, being indepen- 
dent of each other, they did not think 
themſelves bound by treaties made with 


thoſe of a different party. This reply con- 


vinced Alfred that arms were his only re- 
ſource; he accordingly aſſembled his army, 


but finding, from the haſte at preſent re- 


quiſite, as the enemy were now advancing, 


2 - .-. that 


E 14 7 
that he was not ſtrong enough to encounter 
them, he concluded a peace upon the beſt 


terms circumſtances would allow of : what 
theſe terms were we are not told, but it 1s 


to be ſuppoſed that the evacuation of his 


kingdom, Alfred's principal object, was not 
purchaſed at an eaſy rate from ſuch merce- 
nary plunderers. This application of Al- 
fred to his enemies for a peace has been 
greatly cenſured; he has been accuſed of in- 
dolence and the want of circumſpection, 


and it has been conſidered as a blemiſh, in- 


deed the only one, in his character; but if 
we conſider his ſituation at that time, occa- 
ſioned by his dependence on the late treaty, 
this conceſſion ſhould rather be looked on as 
a prudential ſtep, than a mark of indolence 
or want of ſpirit : it was the only means 
by which he could gain time to reſtore and 


ſtrengthen his kingdom, before he engaged 


in freſh wars with a fierce and barbarous 
people. Taking every method to make this 
treaty ſecure, he obliged the Daniſh Gene- 
rals to ſwear not only by their facred 
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bracelets *, agrecable to their own cuſtom, 
but alſo by the holy relicks which, 
Chriſtians, the Saxons eſteemed the moſt 
binding oath they could adminiſter. 


Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, Al- 
fred again too ſoon found that men who are 


devoted to avarice, and ſubſiſt by plunder, 


eſteem oaths and hoſtages as weak ties; for 


the Danes paid no greater regard to this 
contract than they had done to the other, 
but even broke through it before they quitted 
Weflex. As they were returning towards 


Mercia they met a party of Engliſh horſe, 


who marched in a careleſs manner, knowing 
the treaty was ſigned, and thinking their 


7 The moſt ſolemn manner of ſwearing among the 
Danes and other northern nations was, by their arms; it 
is therefore rather extraordinary, that Alfred ſhould in- 
{iſt upon this people's ſwearing by relicks, from which, 
as being yet Pagans, they could not think themſelves 
more fir mly bound, than by the oath they were wont to 
ſwear: we muſt conſequently ſuppoſe, that, knowing 
their fallacious diſpoſitions, he purſued every method 
which had the leaſt probability of ealuring: their obſer» 
vance of the treaty, 


I 4 apprehenſion; 
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apprehenſions were at an end: the perfi- 
dious Danes, forgetting their recent vows, 
fell upon them unexpectedly, and put the 


greateſt part of them to the ſword ; they 
then mounted ſome of their own men on 


the horſes, and, inſtead of purſuing their 


march, haſtened towards the weſtern parts 
of his dominions, where they ſurprized the 
city of Exeter, and, fortifying chemſelves 
in it, there paſſed the winter. 


Inexpreſſible was Alfred's vexation at 
finding all his attempts to free his ſubjeQs 
from their much dreaded enemies thus fruſ- 
trated: convinced that it was in vain to en- 


ter inte treaties with a people who conſulted 
only their own intereſt, and were inſenſible 
to every obligation, he reſolved to take 
more effectual meaſures to ſecure himſelf 
from their treachery : to this purpaſe he 
convened a general aſſembly of bis ſubjects, 
and in a nervous ſpeech demonſtrated to 
| them, that they had nothing t to depend upon 
but their valour and reſolution to deliver 


Hes them 


Wes" 
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chem from the miſeries they had ſo long la: 


boured under; that upon ſo urgent an oc- 


caſion there was an abſolute neceſſity for 


venturing their lives in defence of their 
country, and for ſacrificing part of their 
property to preſerve the reſt; in fine, that 
nothing could ſecure them from the dreadful 
calamities the neighbouring nations laboured 
under, but an unanimous exertion of their 


| patriotiſin. He then endeavoured to excite 


a ſpirit of emulation among his Nobles, and 


to animate them by his 'own cheerfulneſs 


and fortitude. His remonſtrances had the 
deſired effect; they aſſured him of their 


readineſs to follow him through every diff 


culty or danger, and he ſoon raiſed à con- 
fiderable army. 


He was now enabled to act with vigour 3 : 


marching therefore to Exter, he re-took 
| that city, and bravely engaged the enemy 


Even times in one campaign; but not al- 
ways meeting with the ſucceſs the bravery 


once 


er! his troops deſer ved, he was conſtrained 
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once more to enter into a negotiation with 


the Danes. Though he knew he could 
place no dependence on their engagements, 
he found it the only way to put an end to 
a war by which his own ſubjects were con- 
tinuall y leflened, whilſt the conſtant ſup- 
plies his adverſaries received prevented any 
diminution of their forces. 


The Danes, however, obſerved this 
treaty more punctually than they had done 
the former; they retired into Mercia, 
Where, being weary of leading ſuch unſet- 
tled lives, they incorporated themſelves 
with their countrymen who were ſettled ; in 
that kingdom; they then depoſed Ceol- 
wulph, to whom they had given the name 
of King, and divided the land among them- 
ſelves. What kind of government they eſ- 
tabliſhed we know not, as Hiſtorians, paſl- 
ing over in ſilence the civil affairs of the 
Danes, relate only their wars; but may 
conclude they introduced their own laws 
and cuſtoms, Thus was the monarchy of 
| Mercia 
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Mercia aboliſhed, after having. continued 


three hundred years; and the kingdom of 
Northumberiand, which had laſted three 


hundred and thirty years, from Ida its firſt 


King, underwent a ſimilar revolution. 


The Weſt-Saxons were no ſooner deli- 
Ro! lo photic on their at; 3 but Alfred, 
grown more circumſpect, and not having 
diſbanded the troops with which he had op- 
poſed the others, gave him ſo warm a re- 
ception, that he failed for the coaſt of 
France, where he made a ſettlement, and 
founded the dukedom of Normandy, as bc; 
fore related. Another reaſon for his ſud- 
denly evacuating: this iſland, without making 
any more forcible attempts to ſecure a part 
of it, may be, that finding the country al- 
ready deſpoiled by his countrymen, he choſe 
to ſeek another, where there was a better 
proſpect of acquiring a greater booty. 
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After Rollo's departure Alfred enjoyed 
ſome reſpite, which gave him an opportu- 
nity of contriving how to prevent in future 
theſe invaſions: he now found by experi- 
ence, that it was much eaſter to hinder their 
landing, than to extirpate them when once 
they had taken footing. Reflecting on the 
manifeſt advantages the enemy derived from 
their ſhipping, he reſolved to fit qut a fleet 
to encounter them at ſea. This ſtep, though 
it had been the very means which enabled 
the Saxons to make a conqueſt of Britain, 
they had hitherto neglected; they had ſuf. 
fered the navy which firſt brought them 


over to decay, and confined their attention 


entirely to the reduction of the natives, ne- 
ver apprehending that they might be liable 
to a retaliation of the wrongs they were 
then committing; they conſequently took 
no care to preſerve their ſhips, or to aug- 
ment their number. But Alfred, more pe- 
netrating than his Predeceſſors, ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of eſtabliſhing a naval force; he there- 
fore ſet about it with alacrity, and in a ſhort 

time 
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and the greateſt part of them deſtroyed. 
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time fitted out a reſpectable fleet : his great 
difficulty lay in procuring experienced ſea- 
men to man his ſhips ; however, having en- 
gaged ſome Friſian Captains and other pirates 
to navigate them, he ſupplied the deficiency 
with the moſt docile of his landſmen. As 


the Danes had no apprehenſions of meeting 
with any oppoſition in their paſſage to Eng- 


land, their ſhips were only unwieldy tranſ- 
ports, and not fit to ftand an engagement ; 
but Alfred contrived his entirely for ſervice, 
ſo that one of them was able to cope with 
numbers. He | 


It was not long before he reaped the be- 
nefit of his attention to this mode of defence, 
for his fleet meeting with fix large Daniſh 
veſſels full of troops, they took one and 
diſperſed the reſt. This firſt naval victory 
was ſoon followed by one much more conſi- 
derable, an hundred and twenty fail of 
ſmaller ſhips, making to the ſhore to land 
their men, were attacked by Alfred's fleet, 
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The Danes were now maſters of all England 
north of the Thames, yet they found even 
that extenſive tract too ſmall for their ſup- 
port, as, notwithſtanding the vigilance of 
Alfred's Officers at ſea, they could not pre- 


vent great numbers from landing, who, 
like tocuſts, covered almoſt the whole iſland 


and devoured its fruits. No bounds or 


tteaties could any longer reſtrain ther, they 


determined to unite, and make one general 
effort againſt the parts that remained uncon- 
quered : in conſequence of this reſolution, 
Haldene ſent one of his Brothers with a 
flect to make a deſcent in the Weſt, whilſt 
Guthrun, another of their Chieftains, at- 


tacked the neareſt borders of Alfred S domi- 


nions before he could put himſelf in a poſ- 
ture of defence; The latter marched di- 
realy to Chippenham, one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt confiderable cities belonging to 


the Weſt-Saxons, and, reducing it in a few 
days, over-ran the adjacent country. 
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The Engliſh, greatly weakened by the 
various battles they had fought, and diſpi- 
rited by theſe repeated invaſions, of which 


they ſaw no end, had for ſome time been pre- 


ſerved from deſtruction, rather by the repu- 
tation of their Prince, and the crellit of their 


former atchievements, than by the real 
power which {till ſurvived in them ; the op- 


poſition they had lately made both by ſea 
and land, were like the convulſive ſtruggles 
of expiring nature which forebode diſſolu- 
tion; this new inundation therefore threw 


down every ſupport, and overwhelmed them 


with deſpair. Thoſe who could not fly 
ſubmitted to the victors, and preſerved their 


lives at the expence of their happineſs; 

others fled into Wales, in order to ſecret 
themſelves till ſome happy revolution ſhould 
reſtore them to their country ; whilſt a few, 
unwilling to abandon their Sovereign in his 
adverſity, ſurrounded him with profeſſions 


of loyalty and affection. Alfred alone roſe 
ſuperior to this ſevere attack of Fortune; 


with that magnanimity which the truly 
brave 


[144 ] 


brave ever experience in the hour of danger, 
inſtead of giving way to deſpair, and re- 
tiring to a cloiſter as his uncle Buthred, 
King of Mercia, had done, he determined 
to yield to the ſtorm for a while, and wait 
the riſe of more auſpicious ſtars, without 
forgetting for a moment his peoples welfare. 


The ſecurity of his family gave him the 


moſt pungent concern. He had early mar- 


ried Elſwitha, Daughter of Ethelred, a 
Saxon Earl, ſurnamed for his merit the 
Great, and of Eadburgha, his Wife, de- 
ſcended from the Kings of Mercia: this 
Lady, who by her birth, accompliſhments, 
and beauty, was worthy of the high ſtation 
to which he had raiſed her, Alfred loved 
with the ſincereſt affection, and had the hap- 
pineſs to find his love returned with equal 
ſincerity. Heaven had already bleſſed them 
with ſeveral children, and they began to re- 
Joice in the proſpect of a numerous progeny: 
How diſtreſſing therefore muſt his ſituation 
be, when this anxiety was added to his appre- 
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henſions for his unhappy ſubje ds! but 
there was no alternative; he muſt either 
ſubmit to a temporary ſeparation from the 
objects of his tenderneſs, or run the riſk of 
becoming a prey to his ſavage and inexora- 
ble enemies, whom it was now 1mpoſſible 
for him to withſtand. The former he Pru- 
dently choſe ; and after having placed his 
family in the moſt eligible ſecurity the 
times would allow off, till he could find a 
more ſecure retreat for them, he diſguiſed 
himſelf in mean attire, and entered into the 
ſervice of the perſon who had the care of his 
herds, 


Whether he was known to the neat-herd, 
and depended on his confidence, is uncer- 
tain, but that he remained unknown to the 
peaſant's wife, is certified by the tollowing 
incident related by After Menevenſis: the 
diſguiſed King being one day fitting by the 
Rog abſorbed in thought, he ſuffered a cake, 
which his miſtreſs had placed before it, to burn, 
notwithſtanding ſhe had given him orders to 
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take care of it: the old woman ſeverely re- 
primanded him for the neglect, telling him, 
that, though he would not trouble himſelf 
to turn it, yet he would eat it faſt enough 
when ready. What a ſituation for a once 
potent Monarch ! but Heaven deſigned, by 
theſe trials of his fortitude, to accuſtom 
his mind to the natural viciflitudes of life, 
and to give him that equal temper which af- 
terwards enabled him to bear proſperity with 
the moderation of a man and a chriſtian. 


Alfred had not remained long in this 
wretched ſituation, before he obſerved, at 
ſome little diſtance from the place where he 
reſided, a ſpot of land containing a few acres, 
which was rendered inacceſſible by the con- 
flux of the rivers Parret and Thone on each 
ſide, and an extenſive moraſs in the front: 
though forced to withdraw and ſhelter him- 
ſelf from the violence of the ſtorm, his 
courage was inexhauſtible, and his thoughts 
were continually employed in deviſing 
means to annoy his enemies, as well as ta 
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brows his reſtoration : : it thetebire: ſtruck 


him, that this place, which was impervious 


from the ſurrounding woods and fens, could 


he build a ſmall fortreſs on it *, would 


ſerve him for a ſecure retreat, from whence 
he might frequently ſally to attack the 
neareſt ſtations of the Danes. He accord- 
ingly found means to inform a few of his 
molt. faithful adherents of his plan, and, 
collecting as many as the confined ſpot 
would admit of, carried his defigns into 
execution. 5 
Some Authors, among whom is Rapin, omit this 
circumſtance of Alfred's being able to build a fort, and 


| from it to moleſt his enemies; nor is it altogether pro- 
Y bable, as by that means he run a great riſk of being diſ- 
. covered : they ſay he lay concealed even from the know- 
Y ledge of his friends, till after the victory of the Earl of 
beron. The accounts of the tranſaCtions of thoſe ages 
F are ſo contradictory and incomplete, that it is with the 
I greateſt difficulty the varrative can be carried on with 
Z ; any degree of uniformity, or that a Writer can avoid fre- 
$ | quently relating pal pable contradictions, 
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His: firſt attention, after he had com- 
pleted the building“, was to remove his family 
to it; this he did by the aſſiſtance of the 
Nobleman to whoſe care he had committed 
them, and who privately conveyed them to 
the arms of the anxious Alfred. His 


thoughts being now centered on the annoy- 


ance of his foes, he made frequent excur- 
ſions, and, ſtealing on them with his ſmall 
but brave party, he gave the Danes ſuch de- 
monſtrations of valour as ſerved to convince 
them, that though he was overpowered by 
their multitudes, they were not yet to con- 
ſider him as totally overcome. Malmf- 
bury thus deſcribes his preſent ſituation : 


* When Alfred was reſtored to his throne, he built a 
ſtronger caſtle on this ſpot, which then acquired the 
name of Æthelingey, that is, the Ille of Nobles, from 
the frequent reſort and reſidence of the Noblemen who 
attended there on the King. That Monarch always held 
the place in great veneration, on account of the ſecuriij 
he had found in it, and afterwards dedicated it to his 
Preſerver, by building a monaſtry on it; the principal 
method uſed at that time by the rich and great to expreb 
their gratitude to Heaven. It is ſituated about four 


miles from Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire, and now called 
Athelney. 
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ce Alfred, even when he was overthrown 
« and caſt down, was always new to be en- 
« countered with; ſo that when one would 
« think him trodden to pieces, he, like a 
„ ſnake ſlipping out of the hands of them 
„that held him, would, from his hiding- 
„ places, on the ſudden ſct upon the 
« triumphing enemy ; and, after an over- 
« throw, his fury was for the moſt part in- 


66 ſupportable.” 


The greateſt inconvenience Alfred la- 
boured under in this retired place aroſe 
from a ſcarcity of proviſions, of which the 
following ſtory, told by all the old Hiſto- 
rians, 1s a proot: It happened one day dur- 
ing the winter, which proved uncommonly 
ſevere, that he had ſent all his attendants 
out to endeavour to procure fiſh, or ſome 
kind of proviſions ; ſo difficult was the en- 
terprize eſteemed, that the King and Queen 
only were excuſcd from the employment. 
When they were gone, the King, as was his 
cuſtom whenever he had an opportunity. 
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took a book and began reading, whilſt 
Elſwitha was employed in her domeſtic 
concerns: they had not long continued thu; 
engaged, before a poor pilgrim, accidentally 
paſſing that way, knocked at the gate, and 

\ begged they would give him fomething to 
eat. The humane King called to Elſwitha, 
and defired her to give the poor man part of 
what proviſion there was in the fort: the 
Queen finding only one loaf, brought it to 
Alfred to ſhew how ſlender their ſtore, was, 
at the ſame time repreſenting to him the diſ- 
trefles the family would labour under, 
ſhould they return from their foraging un- 
ſucceſsful. The King, not deterred by the 

| ſcanty view from his charitable purpoſes, 
but rather internally rejoicing at this trial of 
his humanity, cheerfully gave the poor 
Chriſtian one-half of the loaf, conſoling the 
Queen with this religious reflection, That 
he who could feed five thouſand with five 
loaves and two fiſhes, could make (if it o 
pleaſed him) that half of the loaf ſuffice for 
more than their neceſſities. When the tra- 


veller 


„ 


veller was departed the King returned to his 
reading, and felt that ſatisfaction which 
moſt ſurely reſults from the performance of 
a beneficent action; nor was it long unre- 


warded, for his companions returned with 
ſo great a quantity of proviſions, that they 
were not expoſed to any ſimilar inconveni- 
ences during their ſecluſion, 


As moſt of the Writers of that age were 
Monks, they paſſed over no extraordinary 
event without introducing an apparition or 
a miracle, ſeveral of them have therefore 
made the following addition to this ſtory : 
The poor man being departed, the King 
went on with his reading; at length wea- 
ried, and wanting ſome relief from his 
cares, he fell afleep, and dreamed that St. 
Cuthbert came to him, and told him that 
he was ſent by God to let him know, that 
the long continued afflitions which the 
Engliſh had deſervedly ſuffered for their 
fins, had now moved him to compaſſion ; 
that taking in good part his liberal alms that 
K 4 day, 
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took a book and began reading, whilſt 
Elſwitha was employed in her domeſtic 
concerns: they had not long continued thy; 
engaged, before a poor pilgrim, accidentally 
paſſing that way, knocked at the gate, and 
begged they would give him ſomething to 
eat. The humane King called to Elſwitha, 


and deſired her to give the poor man part of 
what proviſion there was in the fort: the 


Qucen finding only one loaf, brought it to 
Alfred to ſhew how ſlender their ſtore was, 
at the ſame time repreſenting to him the diſ- 
trefles the family would labour under, 
ſhould they return from their foraging un- 
ſucceſsful. The King, not deterred by the 
ſcanty view from his charitable purpoſes, 
but rather internally rejoicing at this trial of 
his humanity, cheerfully gave the poor 
Chriſtian one-half of the loaf, conſoling the 


Qucen with this religious reflection, That 
he who could feed five thouſand with five 


loaves and two fiſhes, could make (if it 10 


pleaſed him) that half of the loaf ſuffice for 
more than their neceſſities. 


When the tra- 


veller 
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veller was departed the King returned to his 
reading, and felt that ſatisfaction which 
moſt ſurely reſults from the performance of 
a beneficent action; nor was it long unre- 
warded, for his companions returned with 
ſo great a quantity of proviſions, that they 
were not expoſed to any ſimilar inconveni- 
ences during their ſecluſion, 
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As moſt of the Writers of that age were 
Monks, they paſſed over no extraordinary 
| event without introducing an apparition or 
3 a miracle, ſeveral of them have therefore 
made the following addition to this ſtory: 
| © The poor man being departed, the King 
went on with his reading ; at length wea- 
ried, and wanting ſome relief from his 
cares, he fell aſleep, and dreamed that St. 
Cuthbert came to him, and told him that 
he was ſent by God to let him know, that 
the long continued afflictions which the 
Engliſh had deſervedly ſuffered for their 
ſins, had now moved him to compaſſion; 
that taking in good part his liberal alms that 
K 4 day, 


L 13 
day, he had determincd to reſtore lum to 
his throne ; and that in token thereof, hi, 
ſervants, who in that unſcaſonable weather 
were gone a fiſhing, thould returi in the 
evening with ſo great a quantity of fiſh, that 
it ſhould both ſurprize him, and convince 


him of the truth of this prediction. The 


King awaking, called to the Queen, aid 
told her his dream; who, having Itkewilc 
fallen aſlecp at the ſame inſtant, and waz 
juſt awakened at his voice, aſſured him that 
ſhe had dreamed the ſame thing. Whill 
they fat converſing of ſo fingular an incident, 
their ſervants came home with ſuch an in- 


credible quantity of fiſh, as e ſuffi. 


cient to have fed an ar my * 


* Vide Sir John Spelman's Life of Alfred; only in 
the room of the King's Mother, whom he ſuppoſes to 
have been with him, I have ſubſtituted the Queen, to 
perſerve ſome degree of probability, as Alfred's Mother, 
Ethelwulph's firſt Wife, had long been dead; and ju— 


. ditk, his Mother-in-law, being married to the Earl of 


„Flanders, as already recited, was at that time with her 
Huſband, 


For 


31 

For more than a year Alfred remained 
inveloped by this cloud of adverſity, and 
bore with reſignation the lot aſſigned him; 
but as a patient perſeverance in every laud- 
able purpoſe, will meet with the aſſiſtance 
neceſſary to its completion, though there 
are no means for its accompliſhment viſible, 
an unſeen hand was ſecretly contributing 
to his reſtoration, and to the deſtruction of 
bis enemies. Hubba, who commanded the 
Daniſh army in the abſence of his brother 
Hinguar, had invaded Wales, and ſpread 
deſolation throughout the dominions of the 
| unfortunate Britons. Finding no longer 
I employment there, he paſſed over into De- 
1 vonſhire, part of the kingdom of Weſlex, 
and landed his forces near Barnſtable, 


1 
27 


2 Oddune Earl of Devonſhire, who conti- 
nued faithful to Alfred during his reverſe 
of fortune, collected a few brave men who 
alſo retained their loyalty, and threw him- 
ſelf, to avoid the firſt ſhock of Daniſh fury, 
into Kenwith caſtle, ſituated on the mouth 


of 
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of the river Taw. Hubba, thinking it pru- 
dent to remove this obſtruction to his pro- 
greſs, laid fiege to the caſtle ; which he did 
with the greater confidence, as he learned 
that the garriſon conſiſted of an inconſider- 
able number of troops, and theſe badly pro- 
vided with neceſſaries to withſtand a ſiege. 
The Earl of Devon was himſelf ſenſible 
that it would not be in his power, with the 
moſt vigorous exertion of their courage, to 
hold out againſt ſo formidable an enemy; 
he therefore called his men around him, and, 


after pointing out to them the extreme dan- 


ger they were in of falling into the hands of 
the mercileſs Pagans, aſſured them they 
had only one way to eſcape, which was by 
opening to themſelves a paſſage with their 
{words through their adverſary's army: he 
repreſented to them, that this enterprize 


was not ſo raſh and deſperate as they might 


imagine, the Danes being undoubtedly ne- 
gligent and ſecure, from contempt of ſo 
ſmall a body of men pent up within walls; 
that therefore what he propoſed was far 

from 
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from impracticable, if put in execution be- 
fore their opponents were alarmed; and 
that even ſhould they be unable to effect 


their deſigns, they only ventured their lives 


and liberties, which muſt inevitably be ſa- 
crificed if they continued in the caſtle. This 
harangue ſo encouraged the beſieged, that, 
without further deliberation, they ſallied 
out ſword in hand, and by this ſudden and 
furious attack put the Danes into extreme 
diſorder. This happy beginning made them 
forget their firſt deſign of only gaining a 
paſſage, and inſpired them with a reſolution 
to purſue their advantage; they continued 
therefore to preſs the Danes with increaſed 
impetuoſity, not giving them time to re- 
cover from their ſurprize, till they had diſ- 
perſed them with incredible ſlaughter, 


Among the ſlain was Hubba, the Daniſh 
General ; but. what ſeems to be of greater 
importance, and to have contributed more 
to the diſperſion of the invaders than even 
the death of their Commander, was, that 


his 


E 
his famous magical ſtandard named Reafen, 
or the Raven, fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. The Danes implicitly believed 
that there was a ſecret virtue in this ſtan- 
dard, and placed great confidence in it: an 
image of a raven was embroidered on it, 
wrought by the three Siſters of Hinguar 
and Hubba, on purpoſe for their expedition 
againſt the murderers of their father Lode- 
broch; and it is ſud to have been magi- 
cally made almoſt in an inſtant, being be- 
gun and finiſhed in a noon-tide. By the 
help of a ſtrong fancy, or the deluſion of 
evil ſpirits, the Danes imagined they ſaw 
the raven, before a battle which was to be 
attended with ſucceſs, clap his wings in 
token of victory, or droop and hang down 
his head as a preſage of their defeat. 


The news of the Earl's victory, and the 
death of the Daniſh General, having reached 
Alfred in his retirement, he felt a ſecret aſ- 
ſurance of ſucceſs, and immediately began 
to conſider how to make this fortunate inci- 
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dent conducive to it: he informed his 
friends of the place of his retreat, and de- 
ſired they would come to him, that he 
might reap the benefit of their advice at this 
critical juncture. This invitation was rea- 
dily accepted by many Noblemen, and the 
proſpect of being once more commanded by 
a King whom they loved and honoured, 
gave them inexpreſſible joy. After he had 
conferred with them, and received their 
congratulations and advice, he ordered them 
do ſeparate, and to collect with the utmoſt 
expedition all the troops they were able, 
| Keeping them in ſmall bodies to prevent ſuſ- 


picion, but to- be ready to join each otherat 
his command. 


The moſt difficult as well as the moſt 
important part of his plan remained yet to 
be executed; that was, to gain intelligence 
of the poſture of the enemy who were ſtill 

encamped in his kingdom, that meaſures 
may be concerted accordingly. Alfred, not 
knowing on whom he could rely in the exe- 


cution 


E 
cution of a point which required ſo much 
prudence and penetration, took the boldeſt 
reſolution that ever entered into the head of 
a Prince; he reſolved to venture into the 
camp of his enemies, that he might be in- 
formed with certainty of their poſition and 
ſtrength : to this end, having diſguiſed 
himſelf and taken a harp in his hand, as if 
he got a livelihood by playing on that in- 
ſtrument, he entered the Daniſh camp, and 
ſtaid there ſeveral days ; for minſtrels found 
a ready admittance wherever they came: 
he was even admitted into the tent of their 
General, was apprized of their moſt ſecret 
meaſures, and made thitnſelf maſter of the 
ſituation and defects both of their camp and 
diſciphne. Having further learned, that 
they were ſoon to celebrate a grand feſtival 
in honour of one of their idols, he deter- 
mined to take advantage of the riot and ine- 
briety of that day, Fraught with this in- 
telligence, he returned to his Nobles at 
Athelney, and recommending to them ſe- 
arecy and expedition, appointed Selwood Foreſt 
for the general rendezvous of all his troops. 
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On the day appointed he met his army 
at Brixton, on the eaſtern borders of the 
wood, and was received by them with in- 


conceivable raptures; his troops welcomed 


the return of their long loſt King with tears 
of joy, and inſtantaneouſly formed reſolutions 
of ſacrificing their lives in his future defence. 
The whole of this tranſaction was carried on 
ſo expeditiouſly and with fuch ſecrecy, 
that on the third day they came within fight 


of the Danes, who were employed 1n their 


ſports at Edington in Hampſhire, which 


lay at ſome diſtance from their ſtrong forti- 


tied camp, and who were conſequently 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation 'when 


they ſaw, on a ſudden, the Engliſh army 


approaching to attack them. Alfred, ſenſi- 


ble of the advantages this panic gave him, 
was unwilling to allow them time to recover 


from their ſurprize; he therefore exhorted 
his men, in a few words, not to have the 


lealt dread of an enemy already vanquithed 
by their fears, and then gave the ſignal for 


the 
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the attack. Exhortations were needleſs to 
troops animated by the preſence of their be- 


loved King, and encouraged by his example; 


they fought like men determined to conquer 


or to die: nevertheleſs, though the Danes were 


aſſaulted thus unexpectedly, they defended 


themſelves with a great deal of reſolution; 


but whether they had not time to form 
themſelves into their uſual battalions, ot 
whether the loſs of their ſtandard had poſ- 
{efled them with a notion that their God; 
were averſe to their cauſe, they were at 
length entirely routed, and almoſt their 


whole army cut to pieces: the few that eſ- 


caped betook themſelves to an adjacent caſtle, 
where Alfred purſued them, and, before they 


could ' recover *from their conſternation, 


preſſed them ſo briſkly that they were foot 


brought to capitulate. 


Notwithſtanding the great advantage he had 
Juſt gained, the Engliſh Monarch treated the 
Danes with his uſual lenity; ſuch of them 
as would embrace the Chriſtian religion he 

permitted 
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erte to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Eaſt- Anglia, on condition that they ſhould 
oblige the reſt of their countrymen to quit 
the iſland, and prevent, as much as lay in 
their power, any more foreigners from 
landing: hoſtages were given for the per- 
formance of theſe articles, and ſuch as would 


not part with their old religion embarked 


for Flanders, where they exerciſed their 
uſual piracies. 


Guthrum, who had been appointed by 
Hubba Governor of Eaſt-Anglia, and ſince 
the death of that Prince commanded the 
Daniſh army, agreed to theſe conditions, 
and came to Alfred's camp with thirty of his 
principal Officers. From thence the King 
retired with his new converts to Auler, a 
imall village in Somerſetſhire, not far from 
Althelney, where they were all baptized 
with great pomp, Alfred himſelf ſtanding 
Godfather to the Daniſh Chief, to whom he 
gave the name of Athelſton ; after which 
he entertained them with great magnificence 

L for 


1 
for twelve days at Wedmore, and on their 
departure preſented them with many gifts, 
which were proportioned rather to the dit- 
treſſed ſituation of his finances, than to his 
expanded heart. 55 


By this great and important victory, Al- 
fred found himſelf, on a ſudden, reſtored 
to a ſituation exceeding even his moſt fſan- 
ovine hopes: by one fingle battle he had 
driven the Danes from his kingdom, and 
regained entire poſſeſſion of it. His ſeat- 
tered ſubjects, whom fear had driven from 
their homes, or conſtrained to ſubmut to the 
enemy, now flocked with eagerneſs to re- 
new their allegiance te him. Wiſhing fur- 
ther to ſecure the friendſhip of Guthrum, 
whom he had not only overcome by his 
arms, but by his courteſy, Alfred gave him 
the kingdom of Eaſt-Angha, which was 
now inhabited entirely by Danes, reſerving 
to himſelf the nominal ſovereignty as Mo- 


narch of all England. 


After. 


Be 
After this inveſtiture the Dane retired to 
his dominions, where he divided the lands 
among his countrymen, and exerciſed the 
regal authority as long as he lived. It 
muſt be obſerved, that at the time of the 
late battle there were in England two ſorts 


of Danes, thoſe that were already ſettled in 


the kingdoms of Northumberland, Mercia, 
and Eaſt-Anglia, and thoſe who were en- 
deavouring to procure themſelves habitations. 


With theſe laſt it was that Alfred now 


treated ; the former, after they had ſeen 
their brethren ſo roughly handled, thought 
themſelves happy in being able to preſerve 


| their preſent poſſeſſions ; as the fortune of 


war is uncertain, they choſe rather to fit 
down contented, and to acknowledge him 
tor their Sovereign, than to run the riſk of 
loſing what they were at preſent poſſeſſed of, 
by a deſire to increaſe their ſubſtance: ac- 
cordingly the Danes ſettled in the three 


kingdoms ſubmitted to Alfred, and ſwore 


allegiance to him, conſenting, at the ſame 


time, to admit thoſe of their countrymen 
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who embraced the Chriſtian faith to a ſhare 


of their territories. The tenderneſs theſe 
new converts now felt for the lives of their 
hoſtages, which had been delivered up on 
the concluſion of this treaty, the admira- 
tion and dread which they entertained for 
the amiable virtues and warlike abilities of 


their conqueror, and the influence which the 


humanizing doctrines of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion had upon their conduct, all theſe united 
ſeemed to have poliſhed, in a great degree, 
their former ſavage manners; and though 


there were many among them that could 


not be civilized, and {till retaining a vene- 


ration for their antient cuſtoms and religion 


ſubmitted reluctantly to theſe regulations, 
yet the greater part applied themſelves to 
improving the land which was allotted to 
them : houſes were conſequently built, 
private property defended, virtue and in- 


duſtry encouraged, and every precaution 


taken to defend themſelves from the in- 
croachments of their countrymen, or the in- 


vaſion of foreigners. 


This 
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This was in a great meaſure owing to 
Alfred, whoſe benevolence was extenſive and 
unconfined: he not only furniſhed theſe 
emigrants with places of abode, but he pre- 
ſented them with a ſhort code of laws * for 
the regulation of their government, and the 
ſecurity of their preſent happineſs. The 
contents of this ſhort but valuable collection 
may be divided into two parts; the firſt re- 


This code of laws was given at two ſeparate times 


the firſt is intitled FOCEDUS ALUREDI & GUTH- 


RUMNI, and was only a ſhort proviſion for preſent con- 


tingencies, until a more copious ſyſtem could be drawn 


up, for the perfect union and ſecurity of the whole iſland. 
The other is termed F DUS EDOVARDI & GUTH- 
RUMNI; but though this ordinance is denominated, 
among the laws of the Saxon Kings collected by Mr. 
Lambard FOEDUS EDOVARDI, yet it muſt be conſi- 
dered as Alfred's law and not Edward's, notwithitanding 
Edward, Alfred's eldeſt Son, to add weight to its autho- 
rity, joined in ſigning it. The title in the original Saxon 
is, The ordinance which firſt King Alfred, and then King 
Edward and King Guthrum made, when the Engliſh and 


1 Danes fully betook themſelves to peace and friendſbiß. 


Now as this happened in Alfred's life-time, and Guthrum 
died at leaſt ten years before Edward came to the throne, 
it is certain that there is an impropriety ia the title, as 
copied by Mr. Lambard. 
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ſpecting religion and morals, the ſecond the 
= limits of their reſpective territories, and the 
* intercourſe between the two nations: but as 

| 


this was only a compendium of a more ex- 
tenſive plan framed by him when he had 
greater leiſure, for the general good of all 
his ſubjects, I ſhall defer giving the parti- 
culars of it. Few and ſimple as theſe in- 
ſtitutions were, they had the deſired effect in 
civilizing this barbarous people, and in keep- 
ing the kingdom in tranquillity for a conti- 
derable time. 


Alfred ſoon became poſſeſſed of a greater 
extent of territory, and inveſted with more 
unbounded {way than any of his Predeceſtors 
had enjoyed ; every Sovereign within the 
iſland either courting his friendſhip, or ſu— 
ing for his protection: the Princes of 
South-Wales had ſubmitted to him ſome 
time before; and the eldeſt Son of Roderic, 
Prince of North-Wales, waited now upon 
him to pay him homage for his principality, 
and acknowledged him as his Sovereign : the 

Northumbrians 
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North umbrians alſo being by the death of Hal- 


dene, who was flain in the late battle, with- 


out a King, deſired him to nominate one to 
rule over them; and gladly acquieſced in his 
choice of Guthred, a perſon of Dauiſh ex- 


traction, but an Engliſhman by birth, and 
a Chriſtian, 


Hitherto the Engliſh had acted only on 
the defenſive; expoſed to the continual in- 
vaſions of the Danes, and uncertain where 
they would land, they were generally ſur- 
prized before it was in their power to defend 
themſelves, Alfred having naw peace and 
leiſure, determined to find ſome effectual 
remedy againſt theſe incurſions, and not 


only to put his ſea coaſts, which were at 


this time quite deſerted, into a proper ſtate 
of defence, but to equip a formidable fleet, 
the advantages of which he had already ex- 


perienced. 


Before theſe refolutions could be carried 


into execution, a party of Danes who had 
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followed Haſtings on his expedition to Flan- 
ders, after having pillaged the Netherlands, 
Picardy, Hainault, and Artois, returned to 
England : they landed on the coaſt of Kent, 
and advancing towards Rocheſter, laid ſiege 

to that city, in full expectation of being 
able to get poſſeſſion of it by ſurprize, as 
they had been accuſtomed to do. But the 
city being provided with a ſtrong garriſon, 
and Alfred, who had now always an army 
in readineſs, haſtening that way on the firſt 
news of their landing, they were ſo intimi- 
dated that they retired with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation to their ſhips, leaving the horſes 
they had brought from France and all their 
priſoners behind them. The watchfulneſs 
of Alfred having prevented their deſigns on 
England, they returned to France, where, 


having joined their companions, they con- 
tinued their devaſtations on that kingdom. 


After this victory, Alfred having greatly 
increaſed his fleet, he reſolved to fall upon 
the Daniſh pirates that ſtill infeſted his 


coaſt, 
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coaſt, and were ſheltered by the Faſt- 
Angles. It was not long before his Admiral 
diſcovered ſixteen fail in the port of Har- 

wich, thirteen of which he took, and hav- 
ing deſtroyed the reſt, returned with a con- 
ſiderable booty. Guthrum, who was far 
from being grateful to the Engliſh Monarch 
for the favours he had beſtowed upon him, 
incenſed at this defeat of his countrymen, 
and at an act of hoſtility committed in one 


of his harbours, privately afliſted the ſuf- 


ferers ! in taking revenge for their loſs. It 
was not long before they found an opportu- 
mty to do this, by attacking in the night 


ſome of the King's ſhips, over which they 


gained ſome advantage; but this defeat 
turned at length to the real benefit of the 
Engliſh, as it ſerved to render them more 
vigilant for the future. 


Having now ſecured his coaſts, Alfred 
diligently ſet about fortifying the reſt of his 


kingdom with caſtles and walled towns, the 
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want of which had greatly contributed to the 
ſucceſs of the Danes; he repaired thoſe that 
were gone to ruin, and built others in ſo 
ſtrong a manner that they could not eaſily 
be taken. The only avenue which now 


remained at the mercy of the enemy, was 


the river Thames, which always gave them 
an opportunity to penetrate into his king- 
dom, whilſt they were in poſſeſſion of the 
city of London. This conſideration induced 
him to lay ſiege to it, as it was in the 


hands of a body of Danes who were lately 


arrived. He undertook this the more rea- 
dily, as he knew the party was not very 
conſiderable, and that it was not in a con- 
dition to reſiſt him long: according to bis 
expectations, the beſieged were in a 8 
Weeks obliged to capitulate. 


He was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of it, 
than he rebuilt it in a much more regular 


manner, adding many ſtrong works to its 
fortifications, 
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fortifications *, and then aſſigned the go- 
vernment of it to Ethelred, who afterwards 
married his daughter Ethelflida; creating 
him at the ſame time Earl of Mercia. This 


Earl was both a great Stateſman and an ex- 


perienced General ; nor was he leſs illuſ- 
trious for his virtues than for his abilities; 
which induced the King, who was a perfect 
judge of mankind, and always ready to 
ſhew his approbation of the worthy and the 
brave, to beſtow on him his Daughter : by 
the mildneſs of his government, this No- 
bleman engaged the Danes as well as the 
Engliſh to put themſelves under his protec- 


tion, and to re-people the city. By creating 
Ethelred Earl of Mercia, the King did not 


inveſt him with any power over Mercia, 
but only over the city of London ; all the 


* The walls which then encompaſſed the city of Lon- 
don, and which have withſtood the ravages of time and 
of improvements till within ſome few years, are ſaid to 
have been built by Conſtantine the Roman Emperor, at 


the requeſt of his mother Helena, and contained within 
them an oblong ſpace of three miles in compaſs. 


reſt 


4 
reſt of Mercia was ſtill in the hands of the 
Danes, over whom he aſſerted no other right 
than that of nominal ſovereignty, which ſince 
his late victory they had conſented to acknow- 
ledge; Ethelred therefore was honoured 
with an empty title, till by his valour he 
afterwards became maſter of great part of that 
province. 


Alfred had now the ſatisfaction to ſee 
peace and tranquillity reſtored to this iſland, 


after ſo many years of bloodſhed and diſ- 
quietude. During this calm, which laſted 


about eight years, this wiſe and good Mo- 


narch employed himſelf in rectifying the 
diſorders introduced by ſo long a war, and 
in making ſuch regulations as tended to ren- 


der his people happy: but as his great de- 


ſigns were not brought to perfection till the 
Danes (excepting thoſe who were now be— 
come denizons) were entirely expelled, and 
as the foundation of the improvements he 
afterwards completed was only now laid, I 


ſhall e to finiſh the detail of their in- 


curſions, 
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curſions, that we may quit the unpleaſant 
track we have ſo long been in—an uninter- 
rupted recital of war and bloodſhed ; which, 
though neceflary to be told as it conſtitutes 
ſo conſiderable a part of the hiſtory, yet diſ- 


pleaſes from its uniformity. 


In the year 892 the Danes under the con- 
duct of Haſtings returned again to England: 


they had continued their ravages through 


the kingdom of France, and the Low 
Countries, where they acquired prodigious 


1 booty; but at length, being twice defeated 


by Eudes and Arnulph, Kings of France 


and Germany, they reſolved to return into 


England: for this purpoſe they fitted out 


three hundred ſhips, which they divided 
into two fleets; with one of them, conſiſt- 
ing of two hundred ſail, they bent their 
courſe towards Kent, and landed at Apple- 
dore, at that time a conſiderable place ; the 
other, commanded by Haſtings himſelf, 


Jailed up the river Thames: that General | 


landing at Middleton, now Milton, built a 
Ez fort 


E 
fort there, and another at Bemfleet, from 
whence he iſſued and committed depredations 
on the adjacent country. | 


Several circumſtances concurred to favour 
the deſigns of theſe new invaders : in the 
firſt place, the death of Guthrum, which 
had happened about two years before their 
landing, greatly contributed towards it, as it 


partly removed the reſtraints by which the 


Danes ſettled in Eaſt-Anglia were prevented 
from exerciſing their favourite depredations: 
Guthred, King of Northumberland, dying 
likewiſe about this time, who, as well as 
Guthrum, had continued during their lives 
in amity with King Alfred, another obſtacle 
was removed; and the Danes in theſe parts 
alſo were left at liberty to favour the at- 
tempts of their countrymen. That they 
were ready to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
doing this, their fitting out two fleets to 


make a diverſion in favour of thoſe who 


were newly arrived, fully proves: with 


theſe they plundered the coaſts as they pro- 


3 ceeded, 
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ceeded, and at length, landing in Devon- 
ſhire, inveſted Exeter. 


The meaſures Alfred had taken during 
the late interval of peace for the ſecurity of 
his dominions, greatly obſtructed the de- 
ſigns of theſe invaders ; but they were ſo 
exceedingly numerous, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to prevent their making ſome progreſs, 
eſpecially as the King happened then to be 
in Eaſt-Anglia, where he was engaged in 
ſettling the affairs of that kingdom on ac- 
count of the death of Guthram. Many 
were the encounters which happened whilſt 
theſe invaders continued their ravages, in 
molt of which Alfred was ſucceſsful; but 
the circumſtances of this war are related ſo 
confuſedly by the Hiſtorians, that it is al- 
molt impracticable to give an account of 
them with perſpicuity. This probably was 
occaltioned by the confuſion which reigned 
throughout the kingdom, whilſt ſeveral 


bodies of the enemy were ravaging it in 


different places at the fame time; and a war 
undertaken 
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_ undertaken for the ſake of plunder can have 
but little regularity in it: accordingly we 
find in their hiſtories the names of the Da- 
niſh Leaders often confounded; and events 
perplexed. I ſhall therefore relate ſuch of 


them only as appear the moſt material and 
authentic. 


When Alfred heard of this freſh invaſion 
of his territories, he returned into Weſſex; 
having firſt obliged the moſt governable part 
of the Danes inhabiting Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Angli to renew their oath of alle- 
glance: then drawing his troops together, 
he marched to oppoſe the two armies that 
had landed with Haſtings, and were ſtrongly 
encamped * near each other in the county of 
Kent, taking his ſtation in ſuch a manner 
as to prevent their junction. In this poſition 


* It was cuſtomary both for the Danes and Saxons, 
in imitation of the Romans, to take their ſtations on ſome 
elevated place, and to ſurround their camp with very 


ſtrong intrenchments ; the remains of many are ſtill viſible 
throughout the kingdom, 
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the three armies continued for ſome time, 
and remained inactive; nor durſt the Danes, 
notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority, at- 
tack the Engliſh intrenchments : they 
however ſometimes iſſued out in ſmall parties 


to pillage, according to their uſual prac- 


tice, but always met with ſo different a re- 
ception now from what they had done in 
their former incurſions, every place being 
well garriſoned, and the inhabitants enured 
to arms, that they were driven back with 
great loſs : therefore neither daring to aſſail 
the King's camp, nor to purſue their uſual 
method of foraging, they haſtily decamped, 


and marched with the utmoſt expedition to 


the iſland of Merſey, at the mouth of the 


nyer of Colcheſter, where their veſlels lay. 


Alfred, finding it impoſſible to overtake 


i them, haſtencd to attack another body, of 
y which he had received intelligence, that was 
\ | marching to Appledore to embark on board 
| the thips they had left in that port: theſe 
, he intercepted near Farnham, and, defeating 
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them, 
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them, took all their baggage. He then 
marched into Devonſhire, to oppoſe the 
Northumbrian and Eaſt-Anglian Danes who 
had inveſted Exeter, but before his arrival they 
had made themſelves maſters of that place; 
he however retook it, notwithſtanding {e- 
veral deſperate fallies they made, and obliged 
them to take to their ſhips and join their 
countrymen in Eſſex. 


In the mean time his Son-in-law, the 
Earl of Mercia, hearing that the Daniſh 
General, Haſtings, was marched out with 
a body of forces to forage on the borders of 
Mercia, he took the advantage of his ab- 
ſence to attack his fort at Bemfleet, which 
he carried by ſtorm. The booty he found 
in this place, among which were the Wite 
and two Sons of the Daniſh Chief, was very 
coniiderable; but the latter, Alfred with 
his uſual benignity ſent back, and at the 
ſame time this meſſage, That he te- 
« leaſed them, becauſe he did not make war 
| on 
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eon women or Chriſtians,” Haſtings, over» 
come by this generous a&, or by the force 
of Alfred's arms, which he had found to 
his coſt much more reſpeQable than on his 
firſt invaſion, or which is moſt probable, 
to deceive him by a feigned treaty whilſt 
he took ſome advantage, voluntarily applied 
to the Engliſh Monarch, and ſued for peace. 


Alfred, ever ready to puta ſtop to the deſo- 


lations and effuſion of blood which war occa- 
fions, granted his requeſt on very reaſonable 
terms, and ſtood Godfather with Ethelred 
to his two Sons, who were then baptized 
at their Father's deſire. However he re- 
ceived another convincing proof, which the 
goodneſs of his own heart, though often de- 
ceived, would not permit him to ſuſpect, 
that there was no faith to be expected from 
a Dane; for Haſtings had ſcarcely repaſſed 
the Thames than he made unexpectedly an 
irruption into Mercia, ſpreading, as uſual, 
deſolation around him: he then joined the 
ether Dauiſh armies, and, after various 


M 2 encounters, 


11 
encounters, fortified himſelf ſtrongly a 
Cheſter. 


In the following ſummer, after many in- 
curſions into different parts of the iſland, 


which were ſo ſudden and oppoſite that Al. 


fred could not guard againſt them, they 
at one time removed their ſtation to Hert- 
ford, on the river Lea, where they drew 
their ſhips up the ſtream, and erected forts 
on each ſide for their ſecurity. The citizens 
of London, apprehenſive of ſuffering from 
their proximity, marched in a great body to 
drive them from their works ; but finding 
the undertaking more difficult than they ex- 
pected, they were obliged to return with 
ſome loſs: this repulſe induced the King 
himſeif to encamp near them during the time 
of harveſt, with a body of troops, to ſecuro 
the labourers from interruption. One day, 
as Alfred rode along the banks of the river, 
his fertile imagination ſuggeſted to him, 


that it would be poſſible, by either turning 


the ſtrean:, or by widening the mouth oi 
tlie 


1 


11 


the river, to leave the Daniſh veſſels dry. 
One of theſe methods *, but which is un- 
certain, he made uſe of; it ſucceeded to 
his with, and the Danes were conſequently 
obliged to abandon their forts and ſhips. Ee- 
ing thus bereft of the uſe of their navy, and 
all means of procuring ſupplies, through the 
vigilance of their opponent, they ſuddenly 
returned to the weſtern part of the kingdom, 
and built a fort at Quatbridge, now Bridge- 
north, whither Alfred purſued them. Thus 
hunted by a Prince who would not give 
them time to breathe after their defeats, diſ- 
treſſed for want of ſuccours, the ſeas being 
guarded by the Engliſh fleet, diſheartened 
by a ſeries of calamities, and expoſed to a 
dreadful plague and mortality both of man 


* Spelman ſays, that Alfred made uſe of the latter 
method ; and opening the mouth of the river Lea into 
three branches drained the ſtream ſo low, that their ſhips 
lay on dry ground. He adds, that it is not improbable, 


but that the cutting of the river in this manner may be 


the firſt cauſe of gaining, by the contraction, that exten- 


live level of rich meadow and paſture land which lies be- 
tween Hertford and Bow, 
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encounters, fortified himſelf e at 
Cheſter. 


| In the following Corner, after many in- 
curſions into different parts of the iſland, 
which were ſo ſudden and oppoſite that Al. 
fred could not guard againſt them, they 
at one time removed their ſtation to Hert- 
ford, on the river Lea, where they drew 
their ſhips up the ſtream, and erected forts 
on each fide for their ſecurity. The citizens 
of London, apprehenſive of ſuffering from 
their proximity, marched in a great body to 
drive them from their works ; but finding 
the undertaking more difficult than they ex- 
pected, they were obliged to return with 
ſome lots : this repulſe induced the King 
himſelf to encamp near them during the time 
of harveſt, with a body of troops, to ſecure 
the labourers from interruption. Oue day, 
as Alfred rode along the banks of the river, 
his fertile imagination ſuggeſted to him, 
that it would be poſſible, by eitlier t turning 
the ſtreanz, or by widening the mouth oi 
| tlic 
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the river, to leave the Daniſh veſſels dry. 
One of theſe methods *, but which is un- 
certain, he made uſe of; it ſucceeded to 
his with, and the Danes were conſequently 
obliged to abandon their forts and ſhips. Be- 
ing thus bereft of the uſe of their navy, and 


all means of procuring ſupplies, through the 
vigilance of their opponent, they ſuddenly 
returned to the weſtern part of the kingdom, 
and built a fort at Quatbridge, now Bridge- 
north, whither Alfred purſued them. Thus 
hunted by a Prince who would not pive 
them time to breathe after their defeats, diſ- 
treſſed for want of ſuccours, the ſeas being 
guarded by the Engliſh fleet, diſheartened 
by a ſeries of calamities, and expoſed to a 
. dreadful plague and mortality both of man 


* Spelman ſays, that Alfred made uſe of the latter 
method ; and opening the mouth of the river Lea into 
three branches drained the ſtream fo low, that their ſhips 
lay on dry ground. He adds, that it is not improbable, 
but that the cutting of the river in this manner may be 
the firſt cauſe of gaining, by the contraction, that exten- 
live level of rich meadow and paſture land which lies be- 
tween Hertford and Bow, 
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and beaſt, which for three years raped 
through the land, they returned to Nor- 
mandy without having taken one fortified 
town, or made one ſucceſsful incurſion 
during the time they continued on the 


iſland. 


Haſtings, tired of this expedition, and 
deſpairing of meeting with better ſucceſs on 
the neighbouring coaſts, as all the maritime 
powers were now upon their guard againſt 
him, reſolved to ſteer his courſe where he 
ſhould not be expected, and therefore failed 
for the Mediterranean: on his arrival he 
found means, by an impious and perfidious 
ſtratagem, to gain poſſeſſion of Luna, a city 
ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany. He pre- 
tended he was deſirous of becoming a Chriſ- 
tian; a bait which could not fail of taking 
with perſons ſo exceedingly zealous in mak- 
ing converts as the Italian Clergy ; accord- 
ingly he was baptized by the Biſhop of the 
place, who readily came to him for that 
purpoſe. A few days after, the Biſhop 
6 vas 


1 * 

was informed that his new convert was de- 
parted this life, and that he died like a good 
Chriſtian, earneſtly deſiring to be buried in 
the church of Luna, to which he had be- 
queathed a conſiderable legacy. By this 
crafty device, a great number of Danes, un- 
der pretence of attending the funeral, en- 
tered the city; which they had no ſooner 
done, than they fell on the inhabitants, 
murdering and plundering them with their 
uſual rapacity. After having brought ſo 
many miſeries on England, France, and 
the Netherlands, this celebrated Chieftain 
choſe for his retirement the city of Chartres, 
. ſituated about forty-two miles from Paris, 
which Charles the Simple preſented him 
with to put a ſtop to his ravages, and in 
which he ended his days in peace, after 
having ſpent the greateſt part of his life in 
cruelty and rapine. 


The Danes that refuſed to go with Haſt- 
ings when he left England, put themſelves 


under the command of Sigefert, a famous 
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Northumbrian Pirate, and for ſome time 
they alſo committed ſome ravages on the 
coaſt of Weſſex, without daring to advance 
far into the country, as they were ſo few in 
number; tired however at length with this 
unſucceſsful ſcheme, they ſailed off to ſeek 
their fortune elſewhere. | 


After their departure, Alfred found no 
great difficulty in reducing the Eaſt-Anglian 
and Northumbrian Danes : the inhabitants 
of theſe kingdoms, finding they were de- 
prived, by the King's wife precautions, of 
all hopes of any further ſuccours from their 
countrymen, they prudently bethought 
themſelves once more how to ſecure their 
preſent poſſeſſions. The continuance of the 
war was ſo far from being likely to increaſe 
their advantages, that they had reaſon to 
fear it might be the occaſion of their loſing 
what they already had; and, ſuppoſing they 
could have maintained their independence by 
their ſwords, yet this method would have 
prevented them from cultivating the land, 


QI 


1 } 


or following any uſeful employments; theſe 
conſiderations induced them to ſubmit to Al- 
fred, who, being convinced by experience of 


the ill conſequences which reſulted from go- 


verning them by feudatory Kings, took 
them under his own immediate authority and 
adminiſtration. 


The people inhabiting South-Wales, who 
had been much harraſſed by the Danes, 
finding themſelves in no condition to reſiſt 
the increaſed power of Alfred, became again 
his tributaries ; they had ſubmitted to him 
in the former part of his reign, but during 
the late troubles they had thrown off their 
obedience. The inhabitants alſo of North- 
Wales, having taken the ſame advantage, 
now returned to their duty : they were a 
herce and ungovernable people, but, awed 
by the fame of Alfred, they continued quiet 
during his reign ; however, ſecured by the 
rigidneſs of their country, they were not 
abſolutely reduced till the reign of Edward 
the Firſt, two hundred years after the Nor- 
| 7 man 
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man conqueſt, It is ſaid by ſome Hiſto- 
rians, that the King of Scotland paid him 
homage alſo ; but this appears to be a dif. 
putable point: certain it is, that Gregor 
their King aided him in his wars, and that 
Donald, the Succeſſor of that Prince, af. 
ſiſted him with five thouſand horle, and died 


in his ſervice, 


Alfred, being at length freed from his 
enemies, paſſed the remainder of his days 
in profound tranquillity, except that it was 
ſometimes interrupted by the curſory at- 
tacks of the Daniſh pirates, who ſtill in- 
feſted the ſeas ; but being ſoon overtaken by 


the Engliſh fleet, which was always on the 


watch, they were either diſperſed or de- 
ſtroyed. 


We now ſee this great Prince reaping 
the reward of all his toils; like another 
Hercules, he had ſubdued, by his prudence 


and valour, dangers apparently inſurmount- 


able; and though his enemies aſſumed as 
many 
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many ſhapes as Achelous had done, vary- 
ing, like him, their attacks, and pouring 
innumerable forces upon him from all quar- 
ters, yet by his ſteadineſs and perſeverance 
he effectually overcame every difficulty, and 
raiſed himſelf to an eminence unknown to 


any of his Anceſtors ; for, having repelled 


the invaders of his dominions, or reduced 
them to a ſtate of ſubmiſſion, he conſoli- 
dated the broken reliques of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy into an abſolute monarchy, and bo- 
came the ſole Sovereign * of the iſland, 


* Alfred is thus addreſſed in his life-time by Aſſer, 
Archbiſhop of St. David's, in the dedication prefixed to 
his annals : © To the moſt venerable Lord, and the moſt 
&« pious Governor of all the Chriſtians of the Iſle of Bri- 
« tain, Alfred, King of the Engliſh Saxons.” ' And 
though the diſſolution of the heptarchy is ſuppoſed to 
have taken place during the reign of Egbert, yet, as Ella 
and Oſbert, the two laſt Kings of Northumberland, with 
Edmund, King of Eaſt-Anglia, retained their power till 
they were ſlain, which happened in the reign of Ethel- 
bert, the immediate predeceſſor of Alfred, and Buthred, 
the laſt King of the Mercians, was not expelled till about 
the third year of King Alfred, this Prince might properly 


be ſtiled the firſt Monarch of all England. 


We 
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We have hitherto viewed this Prince as 
a warrior only, in which character he cer- 
tainly rivals any of thoſe whoſe names have 
been immortalized for their warlike atchieve- 
ments. Such an uninterrupted ſucceſſion 
of encounters with ſuch formidable foes per- 
haps never fell, in ſo ſhort a time, to the 
ſhare of a Monarch who only fought in de- 
fence of his country, and was not ambitious 
of the title of Conqueror. But amidſt all 
theſe trials of his fortitude, he preſerved an 
equanimity that does him honour : whether 
crowned with conqueſt, or vanquiſhed and 
overthrown, whether ſurrounded by his 
| Nobles and enjoying the bleſſings of proſpe- 
rity, or obliged to abandon his throne and 
ſcek for ſhelter in obſcurity, he ſhewed on 
all occaſions ſignal marks of intrepidity | 
and military {kill ; whilſt in every ſituation, 
an unabating ardour for the good of his ſub- 
jects and the eſtabliſhment of that religion 
to which he lived an ornament, actuated every 


thought. 
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it is now time to commemorate his 
gentler virtues, and take a view of him in 


a leſs ſtriking, though not a leſs pleaſing, 
light; as a juſt, learned, and religious 


Prince, a lover of his country, and an in- 


defatigable promoter of arts, ſciences, jul- 
tice, and religion. I ſhall begin with the 
regulations he made, and the laws he framed 
for the government of his people. He was 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed on his throne, than he 


began to enlarge that ſyſtem which he had 


haſtily drawn up for the uſe of Guthrum, 
on giving him the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia ; 
now regularly digeſting and extending them, 
that they might prove beneficial to all his 
ſubjects. During the late war, which had 
been one continued ſcene of rapine and de- 
predation, all diſtinction of property had 
been nearly loſt, and the adminiſtration of 
the laws then in force greatly obſtructed; 
but when the ſword was ſheathed, and Al- 


| fred had reſumed the ſceptre, he applied 


himſelf without intermiſſion to the re- eſta- 
bliſhment 


39 


_, 
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bliſhment of juſtice and equity throughout 


His body of laws were collected with the 
greateſt judgment from the ſacred ſcriptures, 
From thoſe of Ina, Offa, and Ethelbert, the 
greateſt Lawgivers among the Saxon Kings, 
as well as from the uſages of the various na- 
tions that had inhabited Britain, From the 
underneath verſes * in Harding's Chronicle, 
written on the authority of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Alfred is ſuppoſed to have alſo en- 
grafted into his ſyſtem ſome of the lawe of 
the Trojans and Grecians, which he tranſ- 
lated himſelf for that purpoſe ; nor is this 
without ſome degree of probability, for 
Camden has evidently proved, that the 


* Ryng Aluered the lawes of Trope and Brute 
Kawes Polunctynes, and Marcians congregate 
With Danyſshe lawes that were well conſtitute 
And Gzekyſshe als, well made and appzobate 
In Englilshe tong he did hem alle tranflate 
Whiche yit ben-called the lawes of Aluered. 

At Weltmpynſtre remembzed pit inndecd. 
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Gadd once frequented this iſland ; and the 
Gauls, according to Strabo, wrote their 
contracts and covenants in Greek, a lan- 
guage which they affected, becauſe Mar- 
ſeilles, one of their cities, was a Grecian 
colony. The Druids alſo were celebrated 
for their learning; Julius Cæſar himſelf 
has given a particular account of their con- 
ſtitutions, which ſhew that they were excel- 
lent politicians. Agricola had eſtabliſhed 
civility in Britain, and greatly reformed the 
government of this iſland, whilſt he com- 
manded the Roman legions here. From 
which it appears, that notwithſtanding Al- 
fred for the moſt part followed the laws of 
his Saxon Predeceſſors, yet he ſtudied the 
inſtitutions of other countries, particularly 


thoſe abovementioned, and ſo far made uſe 


of them as he found they ſuited his new 
conſtruction of the Engliſh government: 


from hence are a portion of our preſent laws, 
termed the common law. 
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Although, from the ravages of time, It is 
much to be lamented, that there is no per- 
fect code of theſe laws now extant, yet there 
is the greateſt reaſon to believe that Alfred 
formed one: thoſe that yet remain are com- 
prehended under two heads, as before ob- 
ſerved, and are intitled by Dr. Watkins, 


who has colle&ed all the laws from Ethel- 


bert, the firſt Chriſtian Lawgiver in Eng— 
land, down to the Magna Charta of Henry 


the Third, The Laws of Alfred, and the 


League between Alfred and Guthrum : but 
if we may credit the Mirror of Juſtice, 
written by Andrew Horne, who lived at 
that time, not only the laws of King Al- 
fred, but the hiſtory of his judgments alſo 
were in being, in the reign of Edward tlie 
Firſt after the conqueſt. His laws were 


Bkewiſe made uſe of at Weſtminſter, in the 


reign of Edward the Fourth, as appears from 
a part of the verſes of John Harding before 

recited. Of the few that now remain the 
following are the principal, and though they 
| n Plain and ſimple when compared with 
. : thoſo 
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thoſe of the later times, yet are e they as ela. 
borate as any of the inſtitutes of that age, 
and. perhaps by being lefs intricate were 
more effectual. In them may be obſerved 
a greater regard paid to the life of man than 
in thoſe. formed fince, as the puniſhment 
of almoſt every crime might have been 
averted by fines : the perſons of every one, 
from the King to the bondſman, and every 
limb or member of theſe, being according 
to the rule of juſtice in thoſe days, valued 
| at a certain eſtimation, Whoever killed a 
| man, or did him violence, was obliged to 
make recompence according to the valuation 
| of the perſon ſlain or injured. In the former 
| caſe, where death enſued, the recompence 
| was called Weregild, which, if the layer 
| paid, the King had the firſt part, which 
| was termed Frith- bote, for the breach of 
his peace and the loſs of his ſubject; the 
Lord had another ſhare for the loſs of his 
| man, which was called Man-bote; and the 
| kindred of the flain received the remainder, 
which was denominated Mag-bote, for the 
> diminution 
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diminution of their family. If this fine 
was not paid, the life of the delinquent was 
expoſed to the kindred of the flain, as to 
the avengers of blood, according to the Mo- 
faical law: and if the forfeiture for an in- 
ferior offence was not paid, the final pu. 
niſhment generally was limb for limb, or 
tooth for tooth, agreeable to the law of Re- 
taliation. Though this regulation has long 
ſince been aboliſhed, as too partial to the 
poſſeſſors of property, and blood for blood 
is now required, as more effectual for the 
preſervation of the lives of the inferior ranks 
of mankind, yet we ſee, by the innocence 
which diffuſed itſelf throughout the land 
| ſoon after its eſtabliſhment, that, co-ope- 
rating with Alfred's other inſtitutions, it 
was found ſufficient to extirpate all violence 


and tyranny, and was properly adapted to 
the temper of the times. 


Another law forbids the buying a man, 
horſe, or an ox, without a voucher to wat- 
rant the right of property. When the Dan 

| fir 
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firſt ſettled in England, it was a common 


practice between the two nations not only to 
ſteal horſes and oxen, but alſo men and wo- 


men, and to ſell them one to another; by 


which means owners not only loſt their cat- 
tle, but men were wrongfully made ſlaves ; 
and it was often impoſſible to trace the ſell- 


ers. To remedy theſe diſorders this law, 
which required vouchers, was made; and 


it has fince appeared fo judicious, that, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this expreſs 


ſtatute of Alfred's, as far as it relates to 


horſes and oxen, was revived. 


But the moſt beneficial law that was ever 
inſtituted, and to the honour of which this 


great and good King is undoubtedly intitled, 
is the mode of trial by juries. Senſible that 


the ſpirit of oppreſſion naturally grew with 
authority, he ſought out means to prevent 
its pernicious effects: to this end he ordered, 
that in all criminal actions, twelve men, 
choſen for that purpoſe from among the de- 
linquent's peers or equals, ſhould determine 


1 the 
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tlie validity of the accuſation, and that the 
Judge thould give ſentence according to their 
verdit :..., as. an addition to this invaluable 
Privilege he directed, that fureties for a per- 
ſon's good behaviour, or bail in all criminal 
caſes, exclufive of murder and felony, ſhould 
be accepted, in order to exempt. his ſubjects 
from unmerited confinement. 


* 


"Ma ow - ought PO IR to votierate the 
name of Alfred, the inſtitutor of ſuch noble 
Pr erogatives, which raiſes their nation to an 
envied pre- eminence above every other, and 
which, as the great bulwark of their con- 
ſtitution, will ever ſecure them from the 
oppreſſion of tyrants. But as laws, how- 
ever good in themſelves, will be ineffectual 


to anſwer the ſalutary purpoſes for . which 
they are enacted, unleſs they are properly 
inforced, Alfred cauſed his to be obſerved 
with the greateſt rigour ; and he is ſaid to 
have ordered four and forty Judges to be 
executed within the compaſs of one year, for 
not doing juſtice. He uſed to re-examine 

7 the 


E 
che cauſes tried in his abſence, and if he 
found any injuſtice done through favour or 
intereſt, he puniſhed the awarder of it ſe- 


yerely. 5 


The following regulations which he made 
for the ſecurity of his ſubjects lives and pro- 
perty, are ſo plain and ſimple, and yet ſo 
rational and efficacious, that we are apt to 
wonder they were ever aboliſhed, or being 
aboliſhed, that they never were revived; 
how worthy are they of the attention of fu- 
ture Sovereigns ? and how far from imprac- 
ticable, even in the moſt luxurious and diſſi- 
pated age, to a Prince who inherited a ſmall 
ſhare of the judgment, reſolution, and pa- 
triotiſm of Alfred? | 


The wars had cauſed ſuch diſorders and 
licentiouſneſs throughout the kingdom, that 
vagrants every where abounded, by whom 
murders and | ravages were committed with 
impunity, their mean condition ſcreening 
them from puniſhment : as they had no {et- 
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tled abode, when they had perpetrated any 
crime, they ſhifted their quarters, and 
went where it was difficult to find them, 
The King beholding with indignation the 
honeſt and induſtrious part of his ſubjects 
thus expoſed to the inſults of the diſſolute, 
he was extremely anxious to put a ſtop to ſo 
great an evil; he therefore conſulted his 
Council, without whoſe approbation he never 
undertook any affair of conſequence, and by 
their advice formed the following plan to 
prevent any perſon from living in his domi- 


nions without being ready to give an account 
of his actions. 


He cauſed a ſurvey * to be made of his 
w hole kingdom, and divided it into ſhires or 


counties, 


* This great work gave riſe to the famous ſurvey of 
the kingdom, made by order of William the Conqueror, 
now called Noomſday-Rook. When Alfred had taken 
the ſurvey neceſſary for the divifion of his dominions into 
ſhires and hundreds, he cauſed it to be engroſſed and kept 
at Wincheſter, where his court was held ; from thence 
it had the name of the Roll, or Book of Wincheſter ; 
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counties, the counties into hundreds or 
wapentakes, ai:d theſe he ſubdivided into 


decennaries or tythings, This being done, 


and being extant at the time of the Conqueror's landing, 
it inſpired him with a reſolution to have the ſurvey re- 
vived, that he might be able to gain a more perfect 
knowledge of his newly-acquired kingdom : this regiſter 
was likewiſe then called The Wincheſter Book, as being 
only Alfred's account enlarged and improved ; but after- 
wards this title was altered, and the name of Doomſday- 
Book given it, either from a ſuppoſition that it was ſo 
authentic and explicit as to want no amendment till 
Doomſday, or, which is more probable, from a corrup- 
tion of Dome - Book, the name given by the Saxons to all 
the books which contained their laws and inſtitutions. It 
was the opinion of the author of the Black Book of the 
Exchequer, Gervaſius Tilburienſis, who lived in the 
reign of Henry the Second, and ſeveral other good anti- 
quaries, that it was called the Doomſday- Book, becauſe 
it was no more lawful to depart or appeal from what it 
contained, than from the day of doom or laſt judgment. 


Others ſuppoſe it to be called ſo, i Liber Domus Dei, 


as if it had been originally depoſited in the houſe of God: 
but Dr. Kennett calls theſe laſt trifſing derivations, tell- 
ing us, that the addition of day does not augment the 
ſenſe of the word, but only doubles and confirms it, and 
that therefore Doomſday-Book is no more than the book 
of judicial verdicts, or dooming of judgment; which 
agrees with the ſecond ſuppoſition before-mentioned. 
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all the inhabitants of the kingdom were 
obliged to belong to ſome tything ; whoever 


did not, were looked upon as vagabonds, and 
as ſuch were denied the protection of the 
laws. If any perſon was ſuſpected of a 
breach of the regulations laid down, and 


the Headboroughs or chief pledges of the 
freebourg (for ſo were the decennaries alſo 
termed, becauſe they were freemen muty- 
ally engaged as ſureties for each other) would 
not anſwer for his appearance, or vouch for 
his innocence, the ſuſpected perſon was im- 
priſoned, and obliged to undergo a trial: if 
he fled, and could not be found to clear 
himſelf of the charge, or to receive the pu- 


niſhment due to his crime, both the hun- 


dred and tything to which he belonged in- 
curred a conſiderable forfciture to the King. 
The delinquent thus flying, the freebourg 
were allowed thirty-one days to find and 
bring him to his trial; but if they failed in 
this, the Headborough, and two more of 
his decennary, procured twelve chief pledges 
from the adjacent tythings, to ſwear, That 


they 
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they believed 1 in their conſciences the free. 
bourg was innocent both from the privity of 
the crime, and from the flight of the offender. 
If the Headborough was not of ſo unim- 
peached a character as to be able to prevail 
on his neighbours to vouch for his veracity, 
he was compelled to make ſatisfaction do the 
King by a fine, on non-payment of which 
his goods were ſeized ; and if they were not 
ſufficient to diſcharge the forfeiture, a ge- 
neral levy was made on the whole freebourg 
for that purpoſe ; and this, in extraordinary 
gaſes, was extended to the counties, 


A learned modern Author * ſays, © This 
remarkable part of the Saxon œconomy 
has been a thouſand times deſcribed by 
our Hiſtorians, Antiquarians, and Law- 
„ yers, and yet never explained by any of 
„them; they have all purſued the ſame 
high road of notices, and all followed in 
one beaten tract of obſervations ; and they 


* Mr. Whitaker, in his Hiltory of ee. vol. ii. 
ſol. 114, 115. 
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have praiſed it without affigning reaſons, 
and admired it greatly without under- 
ſtanding it. They have particularly ima- 
gined the freebourg and his ſponſors to be 


merely the maſters of common families: 


but this ſurely is ſo ridiculous a ſuppo- 


fition, as inſtantly ſtrikes the mind with 
a convincing ſenſe of its abſurdity. No 
polity could ſeriouſly think of deſcending 
to ſuch a minuteneſs, as to bring every 
ordinary houſekeeper under an immediate 
recognizance to the Crown : a military 
one eſpecially, ſuch as that of all nations 
is in the firſt ſtages of civility, and the 


Saxon mult particularly have been in the 


very infancy of their fettlement here, 


would undoubtedly diſdain to do it. The 
maſter of a family, that ſtipulated to the 
ſtate for his peaceable demeanour in it, 
was one of thoſe who were dignified 
enough to become immediately reſponſible 


preſident, and the repreſentative of a 


number of others; and he was in reality 


„the 
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ei the proprietor of a lordſhip, or the chief- 
6 tain of a townſhip : all the inhabitants of 
« jt were his ſervants, engaged in the mi- 
«. niſteries of his houſe, or employed in the 
« care of his cattle and lands; and they 
„ were properly confidered, therefore, as 
sone family, under the preſidency of their 
Lord or Chief.“ 


If it happened that a traveller, whether 
a friend or ſtranger, which lodged in any 
houſe, became ſuſpected of an offence, and 
he could not be found when ſought for, en- 
quiry was made how long he had ſtaid in the 
houſe; if it appeared that he had not con- 
tinued in it above two nights, the houſe- 
holder might, by his own oath and thoſe of 
two of his neighbours, exculpate himſelf 
from a ſuſpicion of privity; on which he 
was diſcharged : but if the gueſt had lodged 
three nights in the houſe, the houſeholder 
muſt purſue the ſame ſtep for his acquittal 
that he would have done, had the delin- 
quent been one of his own family ; from 


6 hence 
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hence the Saxon proverb, pa nigbe gee 
_ Sptanigho hine; Two: nights a gueſt, and 
the third one of the family.” Thus every 
houſeholder being reſponſible for his family, 
the whole tything for the houſeholders, the 
the hundred for the tythings, and the county 
for the hundreds, every one was watchful 
over his neighbour's actions, and the flighteſt 
offence againſt the laws of ſociety could not 
be committed with impunity. 3 5 


When the King had thus diſtributed his 
ſubjects into diſtinct ſhires, hundreds, and 
tythings, and thereby obtained a ready means 
of diſcovering delinquents of every kind, he 
aboliſhed the office of Vidome, ſubſtituting 
in its place that of Sheriff, or Reeve of the 
Shire *, who, from that inſtitution, has 


ever 


* Shire is derived from the Saxon word Scyran, to 
branch or divide. It is the opinion of ſome Hiſtorians, 
that Alfred was not the firſt who formed thefe diviſions, 
termed Shires ; and they ſupport their opinion by prov- 
ing, from the authority of Aſſer and ſome other antient 
Writers, that ſeveral parts. of the iſland were diſtinguiſhed 


by 
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ever fines continued, them as '4 deputy to 
the Earl; and now as an immediate officet 
of the Crown. Before this regulation of 
Alfred's, the Earls were not properly Go- 
vernors of any particular juriſdictlon, but 
rather martial Leaders or Commanders, 
from whence they: were ſtyled according td 
the people they led to the wars; as Comes 
Merciorum, Earl of the Mercians, &e. but 
uſing this authority they had acquired by 
the ſword: without oontroul, ' whilſt they 
themſelves followed the concerns of war, they 
appointed deputies to adininiſter- the govern- 
ment of the countries in which their eſtates 


lay, rather as riglits of Lordſhip, than offices 


1 


by that name long before his reign, as Berrockſhire (Berk- 
ſhire), Wiltunſhire (Wiltſhire), and others; yet, as all 
the hires that are mentioned by theſe early Authors lie 
to the ſouth of the Thames, and conſtituted the kingdom 
of Weſſex, it does not diſprove that this King: extended 

them to the northern parts of his dominions, after he had 
gained poſſeſſion of the other kingdoms which formed the 
heptarchy; nor, though he ſtill preſerved their antient 
names, that he preſcribed new bounds to them more con- 
venient for their diſtribution into hundreds and tythings. 


of 
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of charge or duty. Theſe deputies, from 


their lordly carriage, were termed Vice- 


Domines, or abbreviated, Vidomes, who car- 


ried their tyranny to ſuch a height, that Al. 
fred thought proper to put a ſtop to it. 
F rom that time he appointed the Earl to be 
Governor of the county from whence he 
was denominated, placing under him a 
Shire-Reeve or Vice-Comes, whoſe autho- 
rity he circumſcribed within certain limits, 


and made dependent on himſelf : this firſt 


gave rife to the conjugate relation of the three 
terms, comes, Vice-comes, and comitatus. 


Beſides the Sheriff, for the better admi- 


niſtration of the laws, he ordained in every 


ſhire peculiar juſtices, who were the ſu- 


preme judges in the Scipe gemor, or county- 


court, and held cognizance of thoſe mat- 


ters not determinable in the courts of each 


hundred, breaking thereby the prefecture 


of the Vidome into two diſtin& offices, 


that of a Judge, and of a Sheriff, the former 
being a mere judicial employment, the lat- | 
e 
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ter of a mixed nature. The King having 
thus reduced the quality of the officer to a 
condition more conſonant to a due adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, he ſettled alſo the me- 
thods of ſuits, and the moſt ready proſecu- 
tion of right, ordaining, that for the greater 
eaſe of his ſubjects original writs ſhould be 
granted by the proper officer as a matter of 
duty, not of favour, without cperial 5 
tion to the King. 


Ahe alt and practices of the ended” 
courts, county-courts, and of thoſe other 
inferior courts of juſtice in e every town, then 
eſtabliſhed, and which are now termed 
Lects, we have loſt the true knowledge of. 
View of Frank- pledge (the original term) 1s 
a liberty properly belonging only to the 
Crown: no ſubject can, either by preſcript 
or by patent, have greater intereſt in them, 
or aſſume a greater power over them, than 
as dependent on. the King; by whoſe per- 
miſſion he appoints his ſteward to take pre- 
ſentment of all matters within the juriſdic- 

; tion 
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tioh of the court, arid to appropriate the 


firies | and amerciaments that alt Within the 
fattte to his Own * 1 | 


The nee of Trat. gletgen as de- 
ſcribed i in Edward the Confeflor': 8 laws, Was 
ade accounted the great ſecurity and 
eſtabliſhment of the kingdom, and was the 


only mode of adminiſtring juſtice i in inferior 


criminal matters, ſuch as force, treſpaſs, 


and miſbehaviour, at that time in uſe; the 


proper Judge thereof was the Sheriff, or Juſ- 
tice of the hundred-court : but when the 
Lords of manors, for the eaſe of their 
tenants, and for the better countenance and 
aggrandizement of their manor-courts, pur- 


chafed the Hberty of the hundred-courts 


within their manors, whilſt they advanced 


by this method the repute of their own 


court, they impaired the authority of the 


other; till at length, when manors, through 
alienations, forfeitures, partitions, and ſpe- 
cial cuſtoms, became every where diſmem- 
bered or extinguiſhed, the ſervice of the 

hundred- 


„ 
hundred-courts being of courſe neglected 
and unattended, the greateſt part of their 
juriſdiction by degrees was transferred to 
courts of a ſuperior nature, ſince erected, 
and to the determination of the King's Juſ- 
tices at the aſſizes, or at the ſeſſions; ſo that 
the leets are now become little more than a 
ſhadow of their firſt inſtitution. 


Had they continued in practice according 
to their antient uſage, they would not, even 
at this day, have been unprofitable to the 
commonwealth. The contentions which 
daily ariſe between towns and pariſhes, re- 
lative to the ſettlement of perſons chargeable, 
the licentious and ungovernable behaviour of 
ſervants and workmen, which gives fo 
much trouble to the Juſtices, and that ſur- 
charge of vagrants and diſorderly perſons 
which every where abounds, with many 
other fimilar inconveniences, might have 


been avoided or remedied by the obſervance 
of this inſtitution : for when even the moſt 
inconſiderable perſon could not leave the free- 

0 bourg 
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bourg to which he belonged without pet. 
miſſion from the borſholder, nor be re. 
ceived into another without a ſtrict examina. 
tion, as the tything was anſwerable for any 
conſequent damages that might ariſe from 
the removal, the liberty and readineſs with 
which the lower ranks unneceſſarily change 
their places of abode muſt be prevented, and 
the real ſettlement of every perſon remain 
undiſputed, Beſides, the continual ſuſpi- 
cion ſuch perfons lay under, and the ready 
proſecution at home of the leaſt offences 
againſt good manners towards the neighbour- 
hood, which was ſtrictly attended to in 
theſe courts, checked every ſecret inclina- 
tion to licentiouſneſs before it was carried 
into execution. Many things however have 
contributed to the decay of this wiſe ordi- 
nance. It muſt be acknowledged, that the 
increaſe of the commonwealth, and the 
accumulation of riches ariſing from the ex- 
tenſion of commerce, would render the ob- 
ſervance of this regulation, in its primitive 
ſtrictneſs, grievous and difficult; yet a re- 
4 viva 
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vival of it in ſome degree would not only 
tend to prevent many irregularities, but ta- 
preſerve - that equilibrium throughout the 
kingdom which is every day decreaſing, and 
which, in time, muſt endanger the well- 
being of the ſtate. 


When the King had invented theſe reme- 
dies for the diſeaſes under which his king- 
dom laboured, he had a greater difficulty ta 
encounter, which was, the proper admi- 
niſtration of them; for though he had 
faſhioned theſe laws with the greateſt judg- 
ment, and planned a courſe which muſt con- 
ſtrain obedience, yet he wanted able per- 
ſons to be the miniſters of his juſtice ; to 
hear with impartiality, and to apply them 
with propriety. As, from the ignorance of 
the age, a ſcarcity of men any way quali- 
hed for ſuch an undertaking muſt be very 
evident, this was a taſk that only the inde» 
fatigable Alfred could accompliſh ; the diffi- 
culty appeared the greater on account of the 
variety of perſons neceſſary to be employed: 
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this courſe of juſtice being inſtituted in ſuch 
a form, that it muſt be adminiſtered in the 
counties, hundreds, and freebourgs, by the 
Earls, Eoldermen, and Borſholders reſid- 
ing in the different diviſions throughout the 
kingdom: and though a ſcanty allowance 
of erudition was ſufficient to qualify a Borſ- 
holder, yet none could be found at firſt 
among either the Earls, Sheriffs, Juſtices, 
or even that lower order, anſwerable to the 
King's purpoſes. 


The knowledge of ſuch laws as the Saxons 
had hitherto been governed by, had uſually 
been eſteemed the proper ſtudy of the Earls 
and Nobles, they being in the ſeveral counties 
the ſupreme judges ;_ but the courſe of it 
was ſo changed by a long and barbarous war, 
that they no longer attended to the preſer- 
vation of the laws, but ſought, by might 
only, to defend themſelves and their pro- 
 perty from violence. Thus the Nobility 
being from their infancy illiterate and over- 
bracing. vill the People on their part 

were 


I 
were rude and ungovernable, the latter 
would ſeldom reſt ſatisfied with any ſentence 
till it had been reheard and confirmed by the 
King. How unreaſonable a burden this 
was, is very apparent; but Alfred, for- 
getful of the inconveniences that attended 
his unwearied application, actuated by an 
unexampled zeal for the good of his people, 
with incredible pains and patience at length 
carried his plan into execution: he daily 
heard the judgments which were complained 
of recapitulated, and when he had given 
ſatisfaction to the injured parties, he guarded 
againſt a repetition of the injuſtice, by re- 
moving or puniſhing the Judge. In conſe- 
quence of this ſtrict attention the Earls, 
Juſtices, and Officers of every degree ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of the laws, 
and were ſoon properly qualified to admi- 
niſter them with propriety. 


Theſe wiſe inſtitutions had ſuch a won- 
derful effect, and produced ſo ſudden and 
extraordinary a change throughout the king- 
03 dom, 
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dom, that inſtead of the murder and rapine 
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which had ſo long prevailed, there was nei- 
ther robbery, breach of peace, public of- 
fence, or private injury to be heard of. 
When the King, to make a trial of the 


honeſty of his people, cauſed gold bracelets 


ta be hung up in the highways, no one ven- 
tured to take them down; virgins might 
then ſafely travel alone, nor fear the inſults 
of any rude libertine; and if a purſe of 


money was dropped on the road, it was 


ſuffered to lie there for months together 


without being taken up by any but the real 


proprietor. How happy the country, bleſſed 


with ſuch a King ! for to Alfred alone were 


his people indebted for this return of the 
golden age; to his prudent regulations, 


and uncommon vigilance in the execution 
of them, was it owing, that, from a ſtate 
of indigence and confuſion, wherein it was 
as difficult to acquire wealth as to preſerve 
it, England became a proſperous and powers 


ml kingdom, 


Alfred 


En 


Alfred not only thus regulated the in- 


ternal police of his kingdom, but he em- 
ployed great attention to ſecure to his peo- 
ple their preſent happineſs, and to guard 
them againſt any further invaſions from fo- 
reign enemies: to this purpoſe he formed 


his ſubjects into different bodies, and keep- ; 


ing them properly diſciplined, they were at 
all times, and in every ſhire, in readineſs 
to march. under the command of the Earl 
of the county to repel the earlieſt attempts 


of any invader. Upon the firſt notice of an 
enemy's landing, the Earls had orders to 


join their forces at certain places, under the 
command of a Generaliſſimo, appointed by 
the King as guardian of particular diviſions 
of the kingdom : theſe were perſons of great 
repute, truſt, and power, who, being con- 
ſtantly reſident on thoſe partitions committed 


to their charge, had an extraordinary com- 


miſſion for the common ſafety of the iſland. 
We find Earl Ceolmund conſtituted guar- 
dian of Kent, Swithulf a Biſhop, of Eflex, 
Eadulf an Earl, of Suſſex, with many others; 
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and Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, the King's 
Son-in-law, is ſtyled by him in his will, 
Princeps Militiæ, as at that time he com- 
manded in chief under Alfred. 


Nothing can convince us ſo much of the 
great improvement this King made in his 


military concerns, than the ſucceſs it was 


attended with, and the eſtimation he was 
now held in by his enemies. In the begin- 
ning of his reign the land was almoſt depo- 


pulated, and the Saxon name extinguiſhed, 


the Danes poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the 


iſland, and making perpetual incurſions into 


the ſmall portion that remained unſubdued; 
notwithſtanding which, by his own exam- 
ple, added to the exactneſs of his diſcipline 
and the bravery of his few forces, he over- 
came difficulties and obſtructions that would 
have required the experience of a Cæſar, and 


the approved valour of Cæſar's veterans; 
at length, ſo great was the terror his 


name inſpired even among thoſe Danes who 
had been his conquerors, chat though they 
„Had 


IE a Þ 
had been many years in France, and had of 
courſe greatly improved themſelves in the 
art of war, yet on their return to this 
kingdom, even after they had fafely 
landed, and had ſtrongly intrenched them- 
ſelves, they were repulſed and driven away 
without putting the ſtate to a greater levy of 
men than the ordinary forces of the counties 


near which they landed. 


There is no doubt but that ſo diſcerning a 
Prince failed not to proportion his rewards 
to the merit of his military Commanders; 
and it is probable that, in imitation of Ar- 
thur the Britiſh King, whoſe example was 
recent, he conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood upon ſome of them. Malmſbury gives a 
particular account of the ſolemn manner in 
which he knighted his grandſon Athelſtzn, 
the eldeſt Son of Edward his ſucceſſor, 
whilſt he was yet but a youth, giving him 
at the ſame time a ſcarlet coat, a belt ſet 
with precious ſtones, and a Saxon ſword in 
a gold ſcabbard. The King was fo pleaſed 
* | with 
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with the lively ſpirit, engaging behaviour, 


and lovely countenance of this young Prince, 


that with a prophetic ſpirit, after the cere- 
mony, he gave him his blefling, and fa- 


luted him as a future King : nor did Athel- 


ſtan fruſtrate his Grandfather's wiſhes, or 
diſappoint the great expectations that pene- 


trating Monarch had formed of him; for, 
ſucceeding his father Edward on the throne 


of England, he endeavoured to copy the 
virtues and excellencies of his Grandfather 
(whom he is alſo ſaid to have reſembled in 
countenance) and exceeded both his imme- 


diate Predeceſſors in the external glory of 
his kene. 


Alfred did not confine his improvements 
entirely to his military affairs on land, he 


paid an equal attention to his navy, and 


laid the foundation of that ſuperiority at 


ſea, which England has hitherto been able 


to. maintain over. all the: other maritime 


100 "AIR conf Adern · the” bon of tho 
15 Daniſh 


a 


— 


Wh 


Daniſh veſſels, invented others which had 


an advantage over them. The ſhips uſed. 
antiently by the Saxons in the Baltic Sea 


were very rude and plain; they were built 


high before and behind, and formed 10 as 
to go with either end forward, without 
fixed ſeats for the rowers, who removed to 


and fro to any part of the veflel as occaſion 


required : but thoſe planned by Alfred were 
in the form of gallies, and uſually carried 
ſixty oars ; they greatly exceeded thoſe of 
the Danes in ſize and ſwiftneſs, and being 


built conſiderably higher than theirs, his 


men had a great advantage in an engage- 
ment over their enemies with reſpe& to 
caſting their lances : their make enabled 
them eaſily to run under ſhore or into creeks, 


and if their adverſaries had the wind, they 


could bear away with ſuch rapidity that it 


was impoſſible to overtake them. N ot fa-- 


tisfied with having g given directions to his 
ſhipwrights for the agen eg of theſe 


veſſels, he went on board them when 
finithedy 
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finiſhed, ' and carefully examined whether 
they were built according to his model. 


| His care and attention did not end here; 
for he was not content with having fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a fleet for the defence of 
his kingdom, he cauſed ſimilar alterations 
to be made in his trading ſhips, that his 
ſubjects in general may reap the benefit of 
his improvements. The encouragement he 
gave to navigation, with the unwearied pains 
he took to diſcover remote countries, and 
point out the advantages which would ariſe 
from them, excite our admiration, and con- 
vinces us that the mind and genius of this 
heroic Prince were, in all their dimenſions, 
truly royal and auguſt. 5 


In the Cottonian library is an old memo- 
rial of a voyage performed by one Octher, 
a Dane, which was afterwards repeated by or- 
der of Alfred for the diſcovery of a north-eaſt 
paſſage to the Indies. As the King was in- 
duſtrious in ſearching out and giving en- 

| couragement 
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couragement to men that were well verſed 
in naval affairs, Octher came to offer his 
ſervices, and was employed by him in mak - 
ing diſcoveries towards the Artic Circle. 
During his voyage (of which the following 
is an account, containing in all probability, 
as it is written throughout in the third per- 
ſon ſingular, the very words delivered to the 
King, and taken by an amanuenſis) he ſur- 
veyed the coaſts of Norway and Lapland, and 
brought with him not only a deſcription of 
thoſe countries, but ſome horſe-whale's 
teeth, eſteemed more valuable than ivory. 
The relation, which I ſhall preſent to my 
Readers on account of its originality, 1s 
written in the Saxon language: the follow- 
ing particulars tranſlated from it will ſuffice 

to ſatisfy our curioſity: „ 
F © Octher faith, that the country wherein 
| he. dwelt was called Helgoland. Octher 
told his Lord King Alfred that he dwelt 
fartheſt north of any other Norman. He 
ſaid, he dwelt towards the north part of the 

land, 
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land, toward the weſt coaſt, and affiemeth 
that the land (notwithſtanding it ſtretcheth 


marvelous far toward the north) yet it is all 
deſert, and not inhabited unleſs it be very 


few places here and there, where certain 
Fins dwell upon the coaſt, who live by 
hunting all the winter, and by fiſhing all 
the ſummer, He faith, that upon a certain 
time he fell into a fancy and deſire to know 


how far the land ſtretched northward ; 


whereupon he took his voyage directly north- 
ward along the coaſt ; having always the 


deſert land upon his ſtarboard, and upon the 


larboard the main ocean, and continued his 
courſe for the ſpace of three days, in which 


ſpace he was come as far toward the north 


as commonly the Whale-hunter uſed to tra- 
vel; whence he proceeded toward the north 
as far as he was able to fail in other three 
days, at the end whereof he perceived that 


the coaſt turned toward the eaſt, or elſe the 


ſea opened with a main gulf into the land 
he knew not how far. Well he wiſt and 
remembered that he was fain to Nay till he 

OY =: od 
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had a weſtern wind, and ſomewhat notthets 
ly; and thence he failed plain eaſt along 
the coaſt ſtill, ſo far as he was able in four 
days, at the end of which time he was 
dompelled again to ſtay till he had a full 
northerly wind; foraſmuch as the coaſt 
bowed thenee directly toward the ſouth, at 
leaſtwiſe the ſea opened into the land he 
could not tell how far: fo that he failed 
thence along the coaſt continually full ſouth 
fo far as he could travel in five days, and 
at the five days end he diſcovered a mighty 
river which opened very far into the land; 
at the entry of which river he ſtaid his 
courſe, and in concluſion turned back again: 
for he durſt not enter theteinto for fear of 
the inhabitants of the land; perceiving that 
on the other fide of the river the country 
was thoroughly inhabited, which was the 
firſt peopled land which he had found ſince 
his departure from his own dwelling, whereas 
continually through his voyage he had ever- 
more a deſert wilderneſs upon his ſtarboard 
hide, except in ſome places he ſaw a few 
fiſhers, 


224 J 
fiſhers, fowlers, agg hunters, * were 
all Fins. | 


The Biarmes told him a number of 
ſtories both of their own country and the 
countries adjoining ; howbeit he knew not 
nor could affirm any thing for certain truth, 
foraſmuch as he was not on the land him- 
ſelf. This only he judged, that the Fins 
and Biarmes ſpake but one language. - The 
principal purpoſe of his travel this way was 
to increaſe the knowledge and diſcovery of 
| theſe coaſts. and countries, for the more 
commodity of fiſhing for horſe-whales, 
which have in their teeth, bones of great 
price and excellence, whereof he brought 
ſome on his return unto the King. Their 
ſleins are alſo very good to make cables for 
ſhips, and ſo uſed. 


“This kind of whale is much leſs in 
quantity than other kinds, having not in 
length above ſeven ells; and as for the 
common kind af whales, the place of molt 


and 
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and beſt hunting of them is in his own 
country, whereas ſome be forty-eight ells 
in length, and ſome fifty, of which ſort he 
oY that he himſelf was one of the 

„which in the _ of three days killed 
aste 


« He was a man of exceeding wealth in 
ſuch riches wherein the wealth of the coun- 
try doth conſiſt. At the time that he came 
tothe King he had of his own breed fix hun- 
dred tame deer, of that kind which they 
called rain-deer. He was among the chief 
men of his country one ; and yet he had 
but twenty kine and twenty ſwine, and that 
little which he tilled, he tilled it all with 
horſes. Their principal wealth conſiſted in 
the tribute which the Fins pay them, which 
is all in ſkins of wild beaſts, feathers of 
birds, whalebones, and cables and tackling 
tor ſhips made of whales or ſeal ſkins,” 


King Alfred, in his own tranſlation of 


Orofius | into the Saxon language, gives an 
. P exact 
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exact deſeriptĩon of this ora ſubſequent voyage, 
which varies: but in a few inſtances fromthe 
above: he alſo adds to it an actdunt of another 


voyage to the ſame regions, undertaken by 


Wulſtan, an Engliſhman, which he proſe. 
cuted agreeable to the directions received 


from the King, and which were founded on 


the obſervations of Octher. 
It appears rather improbable, that his mariners 
ſhould be able to make a voyage to the Eaſt - 
Indies before the invention of the compaſs, 


but there are ſeveral accounts which ſeem to 


confirm the truth of. | it. ' Alfred reſolving, 
from the pureſt principles of charity, to 


ſend relief to the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, 
in the Indies, employed one Sigelin a Prieſt 


to deliver his gifts: the Ecclefiaſtic executed 


his commiſſion with great punctuality, and 


returned with an immenſe treaſure of the 
produce of India, conſiſting of precious 
ſtones, perfumes, and other curioſities, of 
which Alfred made preſents, to ; ſeveral, fo- 
reign Princes. Sigelin, in return for his 
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With for ſame. 55 theſe a 55 1 pe 
poſed,. Al fred capſed, a, more auguſt and i ume 
al crown to bg mage 59 had ever. been 
uſed in England before, : 1 u the arched 
room in the cloiſters, of, Weſtminſter abbey, 
where the antient regalia, c of the kingdom arg 
kept, upon a box, the cabinet of the mol} 
antient crown, there is this inſeriptiony 
« Hac eft principaliar” corona cum qua coro- 
% nabantur E Ifredus, Edvuardus, Gc.“ 
« This is the principal crown with which 
% Alfred, Edward, &c. were crowned.” 
This crown is of very antient work, with 
flowers adorned with ſtones, but the ſetting | 
ſomewhat plain. As it appears by the in- 
ſcription to be the crown of Alfred and his 
Succeſſors, it probably was made by. his 
order, and uſed by him when he. became 
uniyerſal- -King of the heptarchy. Notwith- 

T3 - ſtanding 


111 
ſtanding the head of that King on his coins 
is only encircled with a ſimple diadem, Af. 
ter the moſt common and antient faſhion, 
and although we do not find in any Anglo. 
Saxon coins one inſtance of an imperial 
crown, till the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, which are brought as objections to 
the credibility of this voyage, yet this does 
not diſprove that crowns were worn both by 
Alfred and his immediate Succeſſors at their 
coronation 3 and, if it wanted any further 
proof to authenticate it, we may appeal to 
the jewel dug up in the Iſle of Athelney, 
the King's retreat, now preſerved in the 

| Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, which has 
an inſcription on it in Saxon, importing, 


that it was ſet by the direction of Alfred. 


Alter this gr eat Prince had reſtored peace 
and regularity to his people, provided for 
their future defence, and endeavoured to 
introduce riches and plenty among them, 
by the encouragement he gave to trade and 
commerce, he turned his thoughts to the 
cultivation 


- 
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cultivation of the arts, and the reſtoration 
of letters. The barbarous Danes had almoſt 
obliterated all the traces of them; amidſt 
their devaſtations, they had ever ſhewn a 
particular malignity to learning and reli- 
gion; they exerted this ſavage and wanton 
cruelty not only againſt the profeſſors of it, 
whom they deſtroyed with an unrelenting 
hand, but againſt the profeſſion itſelf, com- 
mitting to the flames every book they could 
find, or whatever tended to promote it. By 
this means ignorance had made ſuch conſi- 
derable ſtrides throughout his dominions, 
that when he began his intended reſtoration 
of literature, there was not a man to be 
found in the kingdom of Weſſex capable of 
tranſlating a Latin epiſtle, or that under- 
ftaod the Engliſh of the Latin ſervice. Nor 
was this the caſe in England alone, ſcholars 
and men of learning were equally ſcarce in 
all the nations on this fide the Alps, from 
the irruptions of theſe Barbarians. But 
whereſoever the King found men qualified 
tor his purpoſes, he invited them over, and, 


P3 by 
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by. his great liberality and condeſcenGon, ſe- 


cured. them ro himſelf; and. ſuch Was his 


generolity and courteſy | towards theſe ſtrang- 
ers, that notwithſtanding their ſcarcity, he 
ſoon furniſhed himſelf with. many able afliſt- 
ants in his arduous undertaking, the names 
'of ſome of whom are handed down. to us, | 


. 


Ft 4 * 


]schannes Erigena, an en, as "bis 
i (Eri or Erin being the old name for 
Ireland) expreſſes ; but he is better known 


by the name of Scotus, | which at that time 


.d 
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wg 'T Te man was. 3 with a 
lively wit, and had acquired an uncommon 
fund of learning for the age he lived in: he 
was {killed in all the Oriental languages, 
particularly the Greek, Chaldean, and the 
Arabic, for the attainment. of which he 
'1 {peut many years, at Athens, and other parts 
4 of the Eaſt. | From thence, returning 
through Italy in 1 way to France, he was 
Bano ppsd by the notice of the Emperor Ca- 
3 5 rolus 
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rolus Calvus, and received great civilities 
from that Prince. One day as they fat At 
table together, the Emperor ſaid to him in 
a jocular nin OP * intereft inter Scottum 
„ Sottum? What difference | is there 
« between a Scot and a Sot?” to which 
Scotus is ſaid to have returned this witty | 
anſwer, Menſa tantum. There is but 
«4 table between them.“ The repafteb, 
though ſo pointed, offended not the Efnpe- | 
ror, but raiſed the reputation of Scotus 
among the wits of Italy. His great abilities 
reaching the ears of Alfred, he ſpared no 
'colt to allure him to England, and was fuc- 
ceſsful in his attempt. On his arrival, after 
the King had received great benefit from his 
inſtructions· himſelf, both in the knowledge 
of foreign languages, and the arts and cuf- 
toms of the people among whom he had 
travelled, he directed him to teach publicly 
in the monaſtery of Malmſbury; which he 
continued to do for ſeveral years, till having 
by ſome means or other offended his ſcholars, 
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they put an end to his life by ſtabbing him 
| with their penknives, 


Another perſon of eminence in his pro- 


feſſion he procured from France, whoſe name 


Was Grimbald, a man of ſingular piety and 
worth, "who. to the knowledge of moſt 
branches of lere added a {kill in mu- 


11 


Eg 3 an accompliſhment particularly pleaſing 


to Alfred, who was not one of thoſe that 


have a0 muſic c in their fouls; 5 his mind, at- 


tuned to harmony and virtue, produced that 


ſweet concord of godlike actions, which 
cheered the hearts of all his ſubjects, and 
Fall charms mankind. When the King in 
his childhaod was ſent by his Father to 


Rome, Grjmbald ſaw him at Rheims, and 


tregted him with great tenderneſs and civi- 
lity; in return for which, as well as to 


forward his plan, Alfred prevailed on him 
to take vg his abode in England, and gave 


hira many proofs of his gratitude and muni- 
Heence, After having been profeſſor of di- 
xiaity at Oxford, he was appointed Abbot 


ot 
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of a monaſtery built and endowed by the 
King at Wincheſter, where he died. In 
Harpsfield's hiſtory there are extant the 
heads of a ſpeech made by Grimbald in a 
ſynod held at London before. King Alfred 
and his Nobles, wherein he diſcourſed with 
great wiſdom of the primitive dignity of 
Human Nature, and of its corruption by 


the Fall, 


- 


9 other We! . POR King col- 
lefted. likewiſe from the different parts of 
Europe; and ſo affable and generous was 
his behaviour to theſe foreigners, that his 
court at length became the reſort of ſuch 
as were eminent in their ſeyeral profeſſions, 
or were capable of giving him information 
in any particular branch of knowledge with 
which he longed to enrich his mind. He 
net ith a conſiderable acquiſition of this 
kind i in two Monks, who, being entirely 
devoted to a monaſtic life, had fled during 
the ravages of the Danes to the | monaſtery 
of St. David, ſituated in the furtheſ corner 


of 


* * 
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of) Whlts,' where they. lived a obſcurity. 
With difficulty were they diſcovered by the 
aſſiduous- King, and with greater difficulty 
ꝓrevailed on to exchange their es e re- 
tirement fot the-pleafures' of à court. The 
one: was Aſſer; ſirnamed ; from the place of 
his retæat Menevenſis, Who thongh he had 

a proſpeſt, by -acquiring* the King's favouf, 


of being able to benefit the monaſtery to 


which he was ſo devoted, yet he could not 
any Promiſes be influeed. to dedicate i more 
han: half his time to the. ſervice of his 
Prince. Hlfred etook great delight in his 
zednverſation, gad as. Profs of, his regard 
made: him Ar chhiſhop of Ste David's, be- 
ſides beſtowing. on; him the churches of 
Amerſbur y, Bamwell; and Exeter. In the 
King's life-time Aſſer wrote a- ſummary of 
bis glorious actions, which are now extant, 
and dedicated them to him, but live- ot t to 
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"he other Monk which Alfred had from 
St. David's, Was greatly eſteemed by him 


by for 
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for his learning, eſpecially for his dell in 
logic, muſic, and arithmetic: be is not 
known by any other denomination than John 
ths Monk, and probably ; is the ſame whom 
the King, in his Preface to his Tranſlation 
of Gregory's Paſtoral, calls John his Maſs- 
Prieſt, - who taught him to underſtand, and 
enabled him to tranſlate that work. 


{ſeveral other natives, af famed - for 
thelr learning and abilities, - enjoyed the i in- 
vigorating beams of this Prince's patronage, 
but none of thein more than Adulphius 
Neotus, better known at this time by the 
name of St. Neot. This pious Eccleſiaſtic 
is ſaid to have been the reputed Son of King 
Athelwulph, but Aſſer calls him the Kinſ- 
man, not the Brother,. 5 of Alfred. He 
took great pains in the early part of this 
Prince's life to inſtill into his mind the 
Principles of virtue and religion; and to 
him was Alfred in a great meaſure indebted 
for that prudence, conſtancy, and piety 
which raiſed him ſo much above the Princes 
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of that age. Neotus was not only cele. 


brated for the regularity of his life, but for 


his zeal and induſtry in propagating the 
Chriſtian religion, which after his death 
procured him canonization. He was ſo 


greatly honoured, that being buried in St. 
Guerrir's church, at Gineſbury in Corn- 
wall, he extinguiſhed the name of that old 


Corniſh Saint by his own ſuperior ſplendor, 


and from thęncefortli the place was called 


after him, Neotſtow. This not being eſ- 


teemed an honour equal to his great merit, 
the palace of Earl Alric, in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, was ſome time after converted into a- 
monaſtery, and dedicated to him; and his 


body being tranſlated thither, gave the name 


of St. Neot' 8 to the town, which it retains 
to this day. Even this was not ſatisfactory 
to the enthuſiaſtic admirers. of that Saint; 
for in the year 1213, the fifteenth of the 
reign of King John, the Abbot of Croy- 


land, thinking his abbey a fitter ſhrine for 


ſo much ſanctity, moved his bones from St. 
Neot' S and laid them in Croyland-minſter. 


Thus 
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Thus nurtured by a King whoſe judg- 
ment, penetration, and zeal was unequaled, 
and, by the labours of his able Coadjutors, 
religion and learning began to ſpread their 
influence throughout the land, to correct 
the hearts and to purify the manners of the 
Engliſh. That regularity and honeſty 
which had hitherto proceeded from the fear 
of puniſhment, now flowed from a nobler 
motive; from conviction of the propriety of 
ſuch a conduct, the advantages which aroſe 
from it not only to themſelves but to their 
fellow-ſubje&s, and the ſatisfaction it gave 


to their beloved King. The eccleſiaſtical 


duties which had been neglected or perverted 
through the ignorance of the Clergy, were 
ſoon reſtored to their primitive order ; and 
though when Alfred firſt began his refor- 
mation, there was neither Prieſt or Biſhop 
that underſtood the ſervices they repeated, 


as they knew nothing of the Latin language, 


and there were then no tranſlations of it, 
yet the King ſo exerted himſelf, that e'er 
long the biſhoprics were filled up with 
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learned men, and the'ihferlor: Clegy quali 
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As Alfred ebe the e debt of 
the church by the aſſiſtance of theſe holy 


and learned men, ſo in all is regulations of 
the government he conſulted thoſe that were 


eminent for their abilities, to whoſe opinion 


he paid great deference : but not content 
with this tranſitory advice, he by degrees 


inſtituted two Couneils, to whoſe delibera- 


tions he ſubmitted eyery affair of importance 
relative to the ſtate. Though his own ac- 


tive ſoul was the great Cenſorium which en- 


livened and animated theſe different parts of 
the conſtitution, nevertheleſs with a lauda- 


ble diffidence he waited for their approbation 


before he carried into execution any of the 
plans his benevolent heart ſuggeſted,  wiſh- 
ing by his forbearance to ſet an example of 


moderation to thoſe of his Succeſſors, who 


may not be bleſſed with his diſcernment and 


rectitude. By this means he laid the foun- 
dation of that excellent form of government, 


Wb ich, 
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which, after i various:ametidments'/tb ſuit it; 
to the, difference ofthe titues, is / now ef 
teemed / (the- balance. being duly / preſerved): 
the moſtſ perfect and a toads 
ha any nation' — th i LE x 
wth 165% 10> I. #1 | WW Nm 
The. 6ſt of thats, aſſemblies might be 
amd (though. 1t was not then called ſo) 
his. Privy Council, and conſiſted of Biſhops, 
Abbots, and Clergy, particularly of. thoſe, 
learned, men before- mentioned, with ſuch 
of his. Nobles as were remarkable for the 
greateſt wiſdom and integrity: with theſe 
he aſſumed a friendſhip and familiarity, and 
conſulted them according to their different 
abilities; nor was this eſteemed at that 
time an office or employment, but ſtanding 
high in his favour, and always near him, 
theſe were the men above all others whom 
he choſe for his companions and confidants. 


The ſecond conſiſted likewiſe of-Biſhops, 

Earls, Judges, and ſome of the principal 
Thanes, ; and- was termed in the Saxon lan- 
Dy 2 guage, 
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guage, Wittena-Gemot, that is, An aſſem- 
bly of Wiſe Men; or rather, Mychel- 
Synod, which ſignifies, in the fame lan- 
guage, the Great or General Aſſembly; 
both theſe names are rendered into Latin by 
the word Concilium. It is not an eaſy mat- 
ter to determine who were the wiſe men 
that originally compoſed this aſſembly. On 
the firſt ſettlement of the Saxons they might 
only conſiſt of their chief Officers, among 
whom the conquered lands were divided; 
but in proceſs of time, when the number 
of that people was greatly increaſed, the 
Kings gave to thoſe of their followers who 
were diſtinguiſhed by their birth, ſervices, 
or perſonal merit, portions of land, on con- 
dition that they ſerved the Crown on' certain 
occaſions :; this land theſe Chiefs parcelled 
out again to others, with a reſervation of 
particular ſervices to themſelves. Theſe two 
ſorts of poſſeflors were called Thanes, that 
18, Servants ; the firſt were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of King's Thanes, which anſwers 
to that of the immediate vaſſals te the 
Crown: 
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Crown: after the Norman congueſt they 
were denominated Barons, and in time Peers 
of the realm; for Earls and Dukes were 
honorary titles, or names annexed to offices. 
That theſe compoſed a part - of the Grand 
Council of the kingdom is not 'd6ubted; 
whether the other . Wete admitted to 
it is uncertain. a 

Each Malen of the heptatchy wry its 
Wittena-Gemot, but Alfred | now  conſti- 
tuted a general one for the benefit of his 
united dominions, and ſettled it in a formal 
regular courſe : this was conſidered- as the 
oreat Council of the nation, the members 
of which owed their udmiſſion to their own 
quality, or the employments they held. 
Conſidering that from the perpetual changes 
incident to a ſtate, thoſe laws which he had 
already provided may not anſwer every pur- 
poſe, the King enacted, by a perpetual or- 
dinance, that twice in a year, or oftener if 
need required, they ſhould meet at London, 
to make ſuch alterations and amendments in 


2 e 
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the ſyſtem he had eſtabliſhed, as contin- 
gencies may render neceſſary. From this 
inſtitution of Alfred's it became cuſtomary 
for his Saxon Succeſſors to hold a ſimilar at. 
ſembly thrice a year on the three great feſti- 
vals ; not always infone place, but in any 
other, according to the option of the King, 
which was uſually where he kept his court; 
and that this was ſometimes done by Alfred 
himſelf, . notwithſtanding he had appointed 
London as the place of their meeting, is 
certain from the verſes afterwards inſerted, 


which mention their being aſſembled at 
Siflard. 1 in Oxfordſhire. 


It is diate with great warmth, whe- 
ther the people were permitted by Alfred to 
ſend Repreſentatives to this Afembly : at 
preſent it is almoſt impoſſible to determine 
the controverſy with any degree of certain- 
ty; but as the whole kingdom was then 
entirely in the hands of the King and his 
Thanes, and all that held lands under them 
were kept in ſuch a ſtate of ſubjection and 

. 55 | dependence 
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Ppendence ds to be wholly at their Lord's 
diſpoſal, it is probable that the act of thoſe 
who held the abſolute intereſt was binding 
to the whole kingdom, without even the 
concurrence of their liege-meri and vaſſals. 
This privilege appears not to have been 
claimed, or at leaſt enjoyed by the people 
at large, till the reign of Henry the Third, 
when the authority of the Barons began to 
be ſome what curbed, and the body of peo- 
ple became of more conſequence than they 
had hitherto been. 


After having regulated with the greateſt 


judgment all theſe momentous affairs, Al- 
E fred, ever attentive to the moſt minute con- 


cerns of his people, began to extend his 


plan, and to attend to the ornamental part 


of government. The imperial ſovereignty 


of this kingdom before his time being on no 


| fixed eſtabliſhment, but accidentally poſ- 


| ſeſſed by the ſeveral Princes of the hep- 


tarchy, it was in itſelf feeble and of little 
importance: royalty had not attained its 


Q 2 proper 
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proper advancement, nor was the dighity 
annexed to it ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
the 1nferior ranks 3 but no ſooner did Al- 
fred begin to cultivate the monarchial tree, 
than, pleaſed with the foil to which he 
had tranſplanted it, the leaves, the bloſ- 
ſoms, and the fruit manifeſted all the pro- 
perties of true imperial ſovereignty, ſo that 
time was only wanted to bring it to that 
height and beauty its nature will admit of, 


The King having glorioufly put an end 
to a long and deſtructive war, united the 
divided empire, firmly eſtabliſhed peace, 
regulated the religious and civil concerns of 
his kingdom, poliſhed the manners of his 
people, and given every encouragement to 
trade and commerce, he now proceeded to 
thoſe improvements which neceſſarily fol- 
low, and which, as they tend as, much to 
promote the glory as the advantage of the 
kingdom, may be termed apparelling the 
Nate. Till this time the Engliſh ſcarcely 
made uſe of any other materials in building 


their 


. 
* 
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their houſes than timber; but Alfred di- 
rected his ſubjects how to build them with 
ſtone, in a ſtronger and more regular man- 
ner, and having raiſed his palaces with 
ſtone or brick, the Nobility by degrees be- 
gan to imitate his example; but this me- 


| thod became not general till ſome ages 


His next ſtep was to repair the deſolation 
occaſioned by the wars ; to this end he not 
only re-built thoſe towns and cities which 
had been deſtroyed by the enemy, but he 
laid the foundation of new ones: ſo nume+ 
rous were his undertakings of this kind, 
that the Writers of his actions have avoided 
a recapitulation of them, left they ſhauld 


be led into prolixity. Time has acciden- 


tally brought to light, by an inſcription on 


a ſtone dug out of the ruins of an old wall, 
that he was the firſt founder of the town of 
Shafteſbury, which Malmſbury deſcribes as 
being much more extenſive and magnificent 
at the time it was founded, than when he 


Q- 3 wrote, 
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proper advancement, nor was the dighity 


annexed to it ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 


the inferior ranks 3 but no ſooner did Al- 
fred begin to cultivate the monarchial tree, 
than, pleaſed with the foil to which he 
had tranſplanted it, the leaves, the bloſ- 
ſoms, and the fruit manifeſted all the pro- 
perties of true imperial ſovereignty, ſo that 
time was only wanted to bring it to that 
height and beauty its nature will admit of, 


The King having glorioufly put an end 
to a long and deſtructive war, united the 
divided empire, firmly eſtabliſhed peace, 
regulated the religious and civil concerns of 
his kingdom, poliſhed the manners of his 


people, and given every encouragement to 


trade and commerce, he now proceeded to 


thoſe improvements which neceſſarily fol- 
low, and which, as they tend as, much to 
promote the glory as the advantage of the 
kingdom, may be termed apparelling the 


ſtate. Till this time the Engliſh ſcarcely 


made uſe of any other materials in building 


their 


y 
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their houſes than timber; but Alfred di- 


rected his ſubjects how to build them with 


ſtone, in a ſtronger and more regular man- 
ner, and having raiſed his palaces with 
ſtone or brick, the Nobility by degrees be- 
gan to imitate his example; but this me- 
thod became not general till ſome ages 
„ ; 


His next ſtep was to repair the deſolation 
occaſioned by the wars ; to this end he not 
only re-built thoſe towns and cities which 
had been deſtroyed by the enemy, but he 
laid the foundation of new ones: ſo nume: 
rous were his undertakings of this kind, 
that the Writers of his actions have avoided 
a recapitulation of them, leſt they ſhould 
be led into prolixity. Time has acciden- 
tally brought to light, by an inſcription on 
a ſtone dug out of the ruins of an old wall, 
that he was the firſt founder of the town of 
Shafteſbury, which Malmſbury deſcribes as 
being much more extenſive and magnificent 
at the time it was founded, than when he 


Q- 1 wrote, 
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wrote. The ſtone with the inſcription 
was placed in the chapter of the nunnery 
there, and contained theſe words: Ann 
„ Dominice Incarnationis 8 80 Ailfredus Rex 
fecit hanc Urbem, regni fur 89, « King 
Alfred founded this city in the year of 
« our Lord 880, and in the 8th of his 


$6 reign.” 


Of the cities which he repaired, Londoy 
is expreſsly mentioned as one; and it might 
be added, that theſe reparations were equal 
to the building it from the foundation, the 
Danes having ſo totally deſtroyed! it. For 
ſome years before Alfred's reign no mention 
is made of its being peopled; it was only a 
ſtrong hold for the Danes during their tem- 
porary incurſions, for which purpoſe, as it 
lay open to the fea, and far advanced into 
the country, it was very convenient. In 
the ſame manner he rebuilt Wincheſter, the 
| antient court and ſeat of the Weſt- Saxon 
Kings, which in the reign of his brother 
Ethelbert had been utterly deſtroyed by the 
| Danes, 
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Danes, During the fix years that Ethelred 
fat on the throne he was ſo haraſſed by 
thoſe Infidels, that he was fully employed 
to defend himſclf againſt their fury, and had 


not time even to repair his capital. 


Among the forts and caſtles that Alfred 
built were thoſe of Middleton and Barford 
in Kent, of the Devizes in Wiltſhire, and 
of Alfreton in Derbyſhire ; but a ſmall part 
only of the ſtructures reared by him can now 
be aſcertained : Afler, who lived at the 
time, enumerates the difficulties the King 
underwent to bring ſo many works to per- 
fection, from the extreme ſtupidity of the 
Saxons, who could not be prevailed on, ci- 
ther by his commands or perſuaſions, to for- 
ward the buildings he directed, though they 
plainly ſaw the uſe and benefit of them, till 
ſome calamity, brought on by their indo- 
lence, too late excited them to it. From 
this we may diſcern, that the number of 
fortreſſes could not be ſmall, for being de- 
ſigued to prevent the ſudden inroads of the 


4 Danes, 
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Danes, which extended on every ſide, we 
may conclude, as this purpoſe was at length 
effected, that they were erected around the 
ſea ws, and on the banks of every great 


river . 


The monaſteries he founded and endowed 
may be reckoned among his works of mag- 
nificence, though the firſt that he erected 
was rather calculated to ſhew his devotion 
than his greatneſs. In commemoration of 
the ſecure retreat he had found in the Iſle 
of Athelney, and to fulfil a vow he then 
made, as ſoon as the evacuation of the Danes 
would permit, he built a monaſtery on it; 
but as there was ſcarcely more than two 
acres of firm ground 1 in the whole ifland, he 
was obliged to take an uncommon method, 
1 and uſe extraordinary materials in its erec- 
tion 15 the boggy land not being able to 
; pear a load of ſtone, the church was en- 
10 virely! built of timber, and ſupported on four 
large wooden pillars, with. four choirs or 
wr chapels ſurrounding the auditory. The 
| 1 5 houſe 
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houſe for the reception of the religious was 
built of the ſame ſlight materials, which ex- 
cluded all grandeur. He next founded a 
nunnery at the eaſt gate of his new city of 
Shafteſbury, which he ſtored with Nuns, 
moſt of whom were the children of Noble- 
men, and placed his own daughter Ethel- 
githa over them as Abbeſs. The laſt of his 
Works of this kind was the monaſtery which 
| he founded at Wincheſter, called The New 
Monaſtery : this being ſituated in his prin- 
cipal city, where he conſtantly reſided and 
kept his court, and which he deſigned as a 
burial place for himſelf and his Succeflors, 
we have room to ſuppoſe it was intended to 
be more magnificent than the other ; but as 


it was begun only a little before his death, 
he lived not to ſee 1 it finiſhed. 


Theſe were the religious houſes he en- 
dowed ; but if we enumerate all thoſe to 
which he was a benefactor, we may include 
all that are ſituated in the north-weſt parts 
of Chriſtendom, for he confirled not his 
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charities to his own dominions. Having 
allotted one half of his revenues to the ſer- 
vice of God, he divided that into four parts 
for different purpoſes ; one fourth he al- 
lowed for the maintenance of the monaſteries 
at Ethelingey and Shafteſbury, and another 
to the occaſional relief of thoſe religious 
houſes in Weſſex and Mercia which ſtood in 
need of it, or to ſuch as more particularly 
required aſſiſtanee in the other parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and France. His 
endowment of the biſhopric of Durham 
with the gift of all the country between the 
Tyne and the Tees, his preſents to the ca- 
thedral church of Sherbourne, and his mu- 
nificence to the abbey of Glaſtonbury, ſpeak 
the extenſive charity and religious zeal] of this 
pious * | | | 


N or was Alfred's attention 1 to 
the eccleſiaſtical part of his ſubjects; the 
ſtate of ignorance he found even his Nobility 
in gave him great uneaſineſs, and excited 
him to make ſome provyiſion for their im- 

| provement: : 
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provement : to this purpoſe he ereQed 
ſchools in different parts of the kingdom, 
and appointed ſome of the learned men he 
had procured from abroad to be their inſtruc- 
tors ; ordaining at the ſame time, that every 
freeborn Engliſhman, whoſe circumſtances 
would admit of it, ſhould give dis children a 
literary education, 


But towards the full accompliſhment of 
this intention, he reſolved to found an uni- 
verſity for the public profeſſion of arts and 
. ſciences, and made choice of Oxford for 
that purpoſe, It is difficult to determine 
what induced Alfred to fix on this ſpot for 
the ſeat of inſtruction ; different reaſons are 
given by different Authors, and it 1s a diſ- 
puted point whether he firſt ſeated learning 
there, or only re-eſtabliſhed it on an old 
* . 


Sir John Spelman ſays, * That the King 
© made choice of Oxford to be the ſeat of 
* his univerſity, rather than any other 

+ town 
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& town within the kingdom of Weſſex, for 
« double regard to the occaſion of the 
e ſtate; for whereas that part of the iſland, 
« which was on the borders of Mercia, lay 
<« almoſt waſte through its proximity to the 
_*« Northumbrian and Eaſt-Anghan Dans, 
« the King, by founding the univerſity 
&« there, provided as well for repleniſhing 
& the waſted parts of the land, by drawing 
% a confluence of people thither, as for the 
« reſtoration of letters,” 


But his Annotator, Mr. Hearne, cenſures 
this reaſon as very partial, and obſerves, 
« That if Alfred had not had a reſpect to an 
« univerſity built there before, it would 
have been a ſtronger inducement to him 
4 to have contained himſelf within the king- 
« dom of Weſſex, where there were ſeveral 
towns not far diſtant from Oxford of great 
% pleaſure, and wherein the King ſeemed 
to take particular delight; namely, Wan- 
+ tage, the place of his nativity, Abington, 
ec and Dorcheſter ; either of theſe places 


would 
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« would have been as convenient as Oxford, 
« for inviting a conflux of people to replant 
« the borders of the kingdom of Mercia: fo 
« that the, chief reaſon why Alfred choſe 
« Oxford, without all doubt was, becauſe 
t letters had flouriſhed there before, and 
« that it had obtained a very great name on 
« this account, And though it muſt be 
« confefled that the place at that time was 
« deſerted by its ſtudents, on account of the 
« tyranny of the Danes, yet there were 
« houſes, inns, ſchools, churches, and all 
things elſe that might be quickly made fit 
„for them again. That this is not con- 
« jectural is plain, as well from what Aſſer 
has aſſerted in his life of Alfred, as from 
« what is related in the annals of Hyde, 
concerning the old Belloſitium or Beau- 
mont being placed ſomewhat more north 
than the Univerſity is at preſent. Here 
the Univerſity had continued for a-great 
number of years, having had its original 
from divers Greek Philoſophers, who pre- 
© ferred it for its healthy ſituation to any 
*« other 
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& other place, as we are aſſured by Waltes 
“ Burley, Fellow of Merton College, and 
« Futor to that famous King, Edward the 
& Third. When it was that theſe Philoſo- 
« phers arrived is uncertain, though it is 
s probable they were ſome of thoſe Gre- 
* clans brought over by Theodorus the 
„ Greek Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about 
&« the year 678. For we find venerable 
Bede, and St. John de Beverlaco, always 


“ reputed of this univerſity, to have been 
* his ſcholars.” N 


Thus l that fred Antiquary Mr. 
Hearne ; but as Sir John has given as plau- 
fible reaſons in contradiction to this aſſer- 
tion, which he concludes in this poſitive 
ſtrain, „For me I take what is alledged 
«© to be ſufficient for an Hiſtorian to write, 
ce that Alfred was the firſt founder of the 
« Univerſity of Oxford; and fo without 
1e difficulty I ſhall ſtyle him,” I will not 
enter into the controverſy, but proceed 
without determining whether Alfred was 
125 5 
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the original founder, or only the reſtorer of 
it. The diſpute relative to the greater an- 
tiquity of the univerſities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge *, appears to have been decided with 
juſtice by both theſe Gentlemen i in favour of 
the former. 


* That ſchools were founded at Cambridge for the in- 
firution of youth at a very early period is undoubted ; 
but it does not appear with certainty, that they were 
formed into an univerſity till the year 1119, the tenth of 
Henry the Firſt, when Jeffred, Abbot of Croyland, ſent 
over to his manor of Cottenham near Cambridge, Giſle- 
bert, his fellow Monk and Profeſſor of Divinity, with 
three other Monks who had followed him into England; 
theſe being furniſhed with philoſophical theorems and 
other antient ſciences, repaired daily to Cambridge, and 
having hired a barn, made open profeſſion of teaching 
and explaining them. In a ſhort time they drew toge- 
ther a company of ſcholars; but in the ſecond year of 
their reſidence their names grew ſo great, as well from 
the country as the town, that neither the largeſt barn or 
houſe they could procure were able to contain them; 
whereupon the Monks divided themſelves into l 
parts of the town, and, taking the univerſity of Orleans 
for their pattern, read ſeparately to their ſcholars different 
lectures. This appears, by the teſtimony of a reſpectable 


Author, to be the original foundation of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, 
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At Oxford did Alfred found his Univer: 
ſity, without confining himſelf in its eſta. 
bliſhment exactly to the rules obſerved in 
foreign ſeminaries of learning, but contriy- 
ing, with great judgment, every method 
which he thought might be conducive to the 
end he propoſed to attain—the reſtoration 
of uſeful knowledge throughout his domi- 
nions. He made not only a perpetual pro- 
viſion for the Tutors, but that no inconve- 
niences might ariſe from the expence attend- 
ing this mode of inſtruction to perſons of 
moderate fortunes, he provided alſo for the 
ſupport of the ſtudents. The number of 
ſcholars to be admitted he fixed at eighty, 
whom he ſeparated into three different col- 
leges, according to their different ſtudies, 
laying down at the fame time ſtrict regula- 


tions for their improvement in courteſy and 
virtue, as well as in learning. The three 
colleges he built bear the name of the 
Greater, Leſſer, and Little Hall of the 
Univerſity ; and theſe three halls being ſince 
united into one college, ſtill retain, in me- 

mory 
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mory of their firſt denominations, the name 
of Univerſity College, as if they alone had 
been once all the Univerſity ; which ſeems 
to confirm the opinion of Sir John Spelman. 
As the halls were three, and founded, ac- 
cording to the religious impreſſions of that 
age, in the name of the Holy Trinity, the 
diſtribution of the ſciences in them was alſo 
three-fold ; namely, Grammar, Arts, and 
Divinity, In the Little Hall, Grammar 
only was taught; in the Leſſer, Logic, 
Muſic, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Aſtrono- 


| my; whilſt the Great Hall was appropriated 


tothe ſtudy of Divinity alone. Aſſer the Monk 
was appointed the firſt reader of grammar 


and rhetoric ; John the Monk, who came 


over with Grimbald, of aſtronomy and 


geometry; John the Monk of St. David's, 


of logic, muſic, and arithmetic; and Neo- 


tus and Grimbald were the firſt divinity pro- 


feſſors. Theſe ſchools being founded, were 


; not endowed by Alfred, according to the 
uſual cuſtom, with lands and poſſeſſions, 


2s the tenure of theſe might be uncertain, 
R but 


bas 


either in ſecuring or embelliſhing the ſtaty 
he began to enlarge or rebuild the royal 
Palaces, which were now unſuited to the 
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but he afligned them an annual ſtipend out 


of his revenue for their maintenance, which 


amounted to an eighth part of his income, 


When this important work was wholly per- 


fected, the ſchools ſtored with ſtudents and 
furniſhed with profeſſors, the King himſelf, 
attended by all his Nobles in great ſolem- 
nity, graced the firſt lectures with his pre- 
ſence, and reaped the reward of that un- 
wearied attention he had paid to the inſtitu- 


tion, by an internal ſatisfaction, and the 


admiration and bleſſings of the whole aſ- 


ſembly. 


As neither the hand or head of this Wore 
thy King ever relaxed i in the ſervice of his 


people, or the proper ſupport of his own 


dignity, but were continually employed 


accumulation of his power. Having ac 
quired by ſtudy, and the converſation of 
thoſe who had viſited Rome, a taſte for ar- 


2 chitecture, 
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chitecture, he erected or hew-modeled them 
on à more convenient or elegant plan than 


had been known in England ſince the time 
of che Romans. Induced alſo by a laudable 
wconomy, he repaired and improved his 
private manors, and thoſe demeſnes which 


belonged to the Crown, contriving both to 
make them more commodious and of greater 


| value. | 


To accompliſh theſe great works, the 
King was obliged, from the ignorance and 


indolence of his own ſubjects, to invite 
from other countries men ſkilled, in the uſe- 


ful arts. His character for honour and ge- 
neroſity ſoon collected a great number of 


ſtrangers of all profeſſions, Gauls, Franks, 


Armorie Britons, Germans, Friſons, Scots, 
and Welch, whom he entertained with 


royal liberality, and by their aſſiſtance was 
enabled to complete in a ſhort time, to the 
admiration of the neighbouring nations, 


works which would have employed the 
whole lives of other Princes. With equal 
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judgment he provided for the ſupport and 
regulation of ſuch an infinite number of 
workmen, to uſe a phraſe of Florentin's, 
who ſays they were numero pene infinite ;" 
«© almoſt an infinite number.” From this 
circumſtance we may further judge of the 
greatneſs of this indefatigable King's en- 
gagements, and form ſome idea of his mag- 
nificence. We find in the diſtribution of 
his revenues, that he allotted a ſixth pan 
of his annual income to the payment of 
theſe people, and as at that time they cat 
aud drank at the King' s expence, and their 


wages were very low, our concluſions are 
confirmed, 


Alfred, who ſeems to "WE read with at- 


tention the character of Solomon, makes 
the ſentiments and actions of that wile 
King a model for his own : in more in- 
ſtances than one of his hiſtory this is ob- 
ſervable; but more particularly in his mag: 
nificence, and the methods he made ule of 
in the proſecution of his magnificent plans. 


The 


i 
The courſe Solomon purſued in building his 
Temple, where, if thirty thouſand were 
aſſigned to a work, they only went ten 
thouſand at a time, and haying wrought a 
month, returned to their homes, tarrying 
there for two months; ſo that their atten- 
dance was required only every third month, 
being permitted to employ the interval in 
their domeſtic occupations, appeared worthy 
his attention; and as he ſtudied with al- 
moſt parental tenderneſs his ſubjects happi- 
neſs, he purſued the ſame eonſiderate plan. 
Applying this obſervation to his own occa- 
fions, he ordered all his domeſtics and at- 
tendants, the number of whom from his 
augmented greatneſs was much increaſed, to 
attend in the ſame rotation, under the com- 
mand of a ſuperior, who was termed the 
Maſter of the Houthold, and who every 
quarter renewed his monthly ſervices at 
court, We. may ſuppoſe this regulation 
extended alſo to his. workmen. The body 
of Nobles being then inconſiderable, at leaf} 
af ſuch as were enabled by their indepen» 
R 3 dence 
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dence to ſupport a conſtant refidence about 
the court, the King took this method for 
his more honourable attendance, and for 


the aggrandizement of his royalty and 
n | 


Am the reſt of theſe hints he 
provided himſelf with the beſt Muſicians the 
age would afford, whaſe ſkill he improved 
by his own taſte, and directed their ſervice 


ſo as to make them contribute both to his 
ſtate and pleaſure. 


The Saxons from their German Anceſtors 
holding hunting in great eſteem, as it con- 
tributed to health, enured them to hardi- 
nes, and rendered dangers (their purſuit 
being confined to wild and aoxious beaſts) 


familiar to them. Alfred ſtored himſelf 
with the means of purfuing this and other 
princely ſports and recreations, and procured 
kuntſmen and falconers of every kind. 


| Mr, 
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Mr, Whitaker ſays, ©** The education 
« of a mere military age principally con- 
« ſiſted in thoſe bodily exerciſes, which 
taught the pupil an expertneſs in the 
management of his arms, and prepared 


% him for the gracefuller diſcharge of the 


„duties of war, Even the buſineſs of it 


6 was made up of the ſame exerciſes, the 
% kindred diverſions of the chace, and the 
6 ſofter engagements of ſociety. And the 
* refined employ of the ſtudy, that bright- 
* eſt colour in the ſecular ſcenery of life, 
6 was utterly unknown almoſt. Theſe 


cares formed ſo conſiderable a part in the 


« education of the young, that both Alfred 
e and Charlemagne provided maſters for 
„their Sons, as ſoon as ever their age would 
„allow it, and had them carefully trained 
* up in the equal diſcipline of arms and 
“hunting. They likewiſe claimed ſo large 


* a ſhare even of the buſineſs of the adult, 


e that the latter, among his complicated 


* ſchemes of conqueſt, employed himſelf 


* vol. II. fol. 224. 
| R 4 6&6 daily 
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& daily in the exerciſes of riding and hunt- 
ing; and even the former, amid the more 
„ engrofling attentions of the public pre- 
6 ſervation, practiſed all the arts of hunt- 
«* ing and hawking with unremitting in- 
« duſtry, and even ſometimes employed his 
* vigorous underſtanding in improving 
them, reforming ſome of the cuſtomary 
6 uſages, and inſtructing his falconers, hun- 
ters, and dog-boys in others. And, 
* while theſe were the principal objects of 
&« ative life, Charlemagne was never taught 
4 to write, or Alfred to read; and the 
„latter continued unable to read till he was 
„ thirty-eight *, and the former to write 
«© as long as he lived.“ 


Hitherto 


* This aſſertion of the learned and reverend Author 
of the Hiſtory of Mancheſter, that Alfred was unable to 
read till he arrived at the age of thirty. eight, may pol- 
Gbly be true; 1 know it will be deemed a mark of igno- 
rance and conceit, to endeavour to diſprove any part of 
a work that has been ſo well received, and which is con- 
Gdered as the· ſtandard of hiſtorical truth as far as it re- 
lates to the ages of which he treats; but the accidental 
2 manner 
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Hitherto the public character only of this 
great King has employed my pen: it has 
been confined to his noble actions and bene- 
ficial ordinances, which I have endeavoured 
to collect and arrange with as much per- 
ſpicuity as poſſible ; but I have found them 
ſo abundant, and have been ſo overwhelmed 
(if I may thus expreſs myſelf) with the mul- 
tiplicity of them, that I fear I have not 
claſſed them with the preciſion required, or 
ſo as to form a climax worthy of the ſubject. 


I now proceed to his private character, to 
thoſe various accompliſhments and inbred vir- 
tues which laid the foundation of that glorious | 


ſuperſtructure deſeribed in the preceding ſheets, 
and which obtained him the title of Great. 


manner hereafter recited of his acquiring a knowledge of 
his native language, is recorded by Aſſer, who was his Co- 
temporary, ſo circumſtantially, and with ſuch an air of 
probability, that it carries great weight with it, and ſeems 
to prove that he learnt to read at a much earlier age ; 
whilſt the great progreſs Alfred made in learning, and 
the many books he wrote, tend to confirm this ſuppo- 
8 N 5 
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Independent of his regal qualities, in 


private life he was the moſt amiable perſon 


this iſland ever produced, His form was 
unexceptionable z his mien graceful ; and 
his addreſs eaſy and genteel, Some paint. 
ings which remain of him, and his coins, 


give us a pleaſing idea of his face, in which 


there appears to be a calm yet lively aſpect 


mingled with dignity, and on which are 


ſtrongly depictured the noble endowments 
of his mind. He was of that happy diſpo- 
ſition that none of the croſſes and vexations 
he met with (and no Monarch had ever : 
greater ſhare of them) could ruffle his tem- 
per, or rob him of his equanimity, As in 
his adverſity he ſhewed not any ſigns of de- 
jection or melancholy, in his proſperity he 
gave not way to any unbecoming levity, or 
ſuffered vanity and arrogance to corrupt his 
heart. His converſation was agreeable and 
inſtructive; but when he harangued his 


army, or endeavoured to excite the indig- 


nation of his Nobles againſt their Infidel in- 
yaders, the energy and fire of a Demoſthenes 
gave 
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gave weight to his arguments, and rendered 
them irrefiſtibly perſuafive. His affability 

gained him the love of his ſubjects; at the 

ſame time he knew how to condeſcend with- 

out finking below his dignity, and how to 
endear himſelf to them without leſſening 

their veneration, The natural goodnefs of 
his heart prompted him to fpeak even of his 

enenues in terms which expreſs great ten- 
derneſs; but his friends were always men- 

tioned by him with a cordial warmth, and 

a proper regard to their merits. He never 

immoderately indulged himſelf in the luxu- 

ries of the table; on the contrary, he was 

uncommonly moderate in his diet, and re- 

{trained all his deſires within proper bounds. 
[ need not repeat that he had a large ſhare of 
valour ; the fifty-ſix battles he fought with 
the Danes, many of which were gained by 
his own perſonal courage and great example, 
are indiſputable teſtimonies of it. His 
charities were more than proportioned to his 


revenues, and were ſo much the more 
praiſe-worthy as they were done without the 
| ** leaſt 


B 
leaſt oſtentation. His benevolence and ge. 
neroſity were equal to his other virtues, and 
he was a ſincere profeſſor of Chriſtianity 
without degenerating into enthuſiaſm, or 
imbibing the ſuperſtitions at that time ſo 
prevalent in the Romiſh church, as moſt of 
his Predeceſſors had done. Such was Al- 
fred: no wonder therefore that he acquired 
the name of Great, which Hiſtorians of 
every nation have unanimouſly | beſtowed 


upon him, 


But to deſcend to a more circumſtantial detail 
of his private virtues and literary acquirements. 
We have already ſeen to what a low ebb learn- 
ing was ſunk at the time my Hero was born ; 
it is conſequently to be ſuppoſed that he de- 
yoted the earlier part of his life to ſports and 
exerciſes befitting his years, and had reached 
the age of twelve before he could read, The 
Queen his Mother obſerving him one day 

greatly delighted with a little book of Saxon 
poems, beautifully adorned with capital letters 
in * and various colours, ſhe ſaid in the 


6 | hearing 
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hearing. of all her Sons, that ſhe would give 
the book to him who ſhould firſt learn it 
by heart. Alfred, who then knew not even 
his letters, ſought out ſome affiſtance, and 
applied himſelf ſo aſſiduouſly to the buſineſs, 
that; he. never left it till he could read and 
repeat it to his Mother. His further pro- 
greſs in learning was anſwerable to this be- 
ginning; and though his wit was poignant 
and univerſal, yet his ſenſe was ſtrong and 
nervous: induſtrious and patient of labour 
and ſtudy, he ſpared no pains to improve 
it, and to increaſe his knowledge. The 
books which he read for this purpoſe were 
innumerable ; he collected from theſe what- 
ever pleaſed him, and tranſlating it into his 
native language, made it his own. The 
works which he tranſlated in conſequence of 
this plan were very numerous, and though 
the Saxon was then a dry and unadorned 
language, deſtitute of ſignificant phraſes or 
expreſſive terms, eſpecially in arts and 
ſciences, yet were his verſions ſo full, fo 
proper, and ſo comprehenſive, that they 
were 
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were intelligible to the meaneſt of his Read: 
ers; whilſt the juſt and lively mode of ex- 
preſſion he made uſe of rendered them pleaſ- 
ing to the moſt learned. He at length be- 
came the moſt acute Scholar of the age in 
which he lived; a Grammarian, a Rheto- 
rician, a Philoſopher, an Hiſtorian, the 


Prince of Saxon Poeſy, a Muſician, a Geo - 


metrician, and an excellent Architect. 


But theſe acquirements were only valued 


by Alfred as they enabled him to be of ſer- 
vice to his people: all the provident and ſa- 
Jutary ſteps he had hitherto taken for reQi- 
fying the civil and religious government of 
his kingdom, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
his anxiety, or to prevent his further endea- 


vours to bring about a perfect reformation 


of their manners, by totally eradicating that 
ſavage diſpoſition which a long war, and a 
conſtant intercourſe with a barbarous and 
unlettered people had produced. Conſider- 

ing with himſelf on how weak a foundation 


chat amendment is built, which is ſup- 


ported 


( 7 
ported only by terror and reſtraint, he ap- 
plied his thoughts to deviſe ſome means by 
which he might purify their minds, and re- 
claim them from that ferocity with which 
they were tainted, Imitating the antient 
founders of commonwealths, Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, Hercules, Orpheus, and Amphion, 
who, from the gentle methods they pur- 
ſued to make their ſubjects happy, are ſome 
of them feigned to draw the ſavage beaſts 
after them, to charm the woods and rocks, 
and to compel even ſenſeleſs trees and ſtones 
to follow them, Alfred endeavoured to in- 
ſtil into his people, by the ſame perſuaſive 
mode, the principles of civility, juſtice, ho- 
nour, and religion. 


To this purpoſe he truſted not entirely to 
| the inſtruQtion they fhould receive from 
| the learned men he had procured for their 
| benefit, but he wrote and repeated to them 
on every occaſion ſhort inſtructive ſentences, 
proverbs, and fables, fuch as were better 
ſuited to their capacities, and to thoſe times 
of 
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of barbariſm, than more elaborate diſcourſes 
would have been. How they co- operated 
with the other regulations he had made, 
and what happy effects proceeded from 
them, has been already deſcribed. His 
whole people, noble and ignoble, ſoon ac- 
quired a taſte for literature. He frequently 
laid afide the awe and terror which the pre 
ſence of Sovereignty inſpires, to converſe 
with them more freely; and with ſo much 
judgment intermixed mildneſs with reproof, 
and cheerfulneſs with gravity in his dif 
courſe, that he won them to imbibe his in- 
ſtructions, and in a ſhort time brought learn- 
ing and urbanity, which had been hitherto 
held in contempt, into univerſal eſtimation. 


The following extract from a manuſcript 
in the Bodleian library will ſerve as a ſpe- 
cimen of theſe proverbial inſtructions, and 
5 give ſome faint idea of his manner of writ- 
ing; I fay faint idea, becauſe as there are 
- No traces to be met with of this work in the 
| Saxon tongue, and tranſlations generally di- 


miniſh 
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miniſh the native elegance of a compoſition, 
we may naturally ſuppoſe they have loft 
much of their original beauty. The manu- 
ſcript from which the underneath has been 
taken, 1s only a miſcellaneous colle&ion of 
ſome later Author, who, according to his 
beſt abilities, has put together in very old 
broken Engliſh ſuch of the ſayings of King 
Alfred as he could collect, ſome of them in 
rhyme and others in proſe : as they contain 
ſuch uſeful maxims for perſons of every 
rank, even of the preſent age, and breathe 
throughout the whole ſuch a ſpirit of piety 
and religion, without apologizing for the 
length J ſhall inſert the whole of them. 


The pleaſing manner in which he deli- 
vered them, and the nervous force of his 
writings in the original, we muſt endeavour 
to ſupply from our imaginations, remem- 
bering what the Monk of Malmſbury ex- 
preſly teſtifies of him, „That no man was 
more ready and quick of apprehenſion 
„than this Prince, or more elegant in the 
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« delivery of what he had conceived.” And 
Ethelward, who lived ſoon after Alfred, tells 
us, „That his tranſlation of Boetius was 
« ywritten in ſo pathetic a ſtyle, that it drew 
tears from every one by whom it was 
« read,” The beginning imports, that they 
were delivered by the King at an aſſembly 
of the chief perſons of his kingdom, called 
together on ſome public occaſion, when 
this ſagacious Monarch took the opportunity 
to mingle his admonitions with the buſimeſs 
of government, that they might be the 
more readily diffuſed throughout his do- 


minions. 


At Diffozy teten Thaines manie, 
Fele Biſcopes, and fele boclered, 
Erles pzude, Knihtes egloche. 
Ther was Cyle Alkrich, of the Lage ſwuthwiſe, 
And ec Alured, Engle⸗hirde, Engle derling. 
On Englond he was King, hem he gan leren 
Swo him heren mihten, hu hi here lik leden ſcolden. 


Alured 
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Alured he was on n a Ring well lwithe 
ſtrong. 
Pe was King and Clerk. Well he lubien Gone 
werk. | 
he was wiſe on his woꝛd, and war on his fpeche. 
He was the wiſeſte man that was on Engelond. 


1. Thus qwath Aluren engle frokre. 
Wolde ye nu liven and buffen pure loverd, 
And he pu wolde wiſen wileliche winges, 
Pu ye mihten werlds wurthecipe welden, 
And ec yure Doule ſamne to Criſte. 
Wile weren the cwethen the laide the King Alured; 


Pildeliche J mune pu mine dere frend, arme 
And edilede luuiende, that ye all dzed pure 52 
Drihten Criſt luuiend him and licen, fo2 he is 
Louerd of Lif, he is one God over all Godnelle. 
he is one blille over alle bleſſedneſs. 
he is one manne, milde maiſter. he one folce fader, 
And frofre. he is one riht wis and riche Ring. 
That him neſeal be pane noht of his will 
Ywo him here on werlde wurthend and eth, 
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II. Thus ewath Alured, engle frokre. 
He mai no riht cing ben under Criſt ſelf, 
But he be boc⸗lered, and wis a loage, 
And he hile writes well icweme, and he cunne 


Letres locen him lelve hu he (cal his lond 
Lagelice helden. 


This will ſuffice as a ſpecimen of the ori- 
ginal: according to the more modern Eng- 
liſh of Sir John Spelman (of which I have 
given ſeveral ſtanzas more tban of the old, 
as without them the extract would have 
been incomplete) it runs thus: 


There ſat at Sifford many Thanes, 

Many Biſhops, many learned men, 

Wiſe Earls, and aweful Knights. 

'There was Earl Alfrich very learned in the law : 
There was preſent alſo Alfred, England's Heardman, 
7: | * England's Darling. 

He was King of England: he taught them 
That could hear him, how they ſhould lead their lives. 


Gs = 


Alfred 


2 
1 


1 
Alfred was a King of England, that was very ſtrong. 
He was both a King and a ſcholar: he loved well God's 
work. 0 
He was wiſe, and adviſed of his talk. 


He was the wiſeſt man that was in all England. 


I. Thus quoth Alfred, England's comfort; 
Oh that you would now love and long after your Lord, 
He would govern you wiſely, 
That you might have honour in this world, 
And yet unite your ſouls to Chriſt. 
Wiſe were the ſayings of King Alfred. 


I mildly admoniſh thee my dear friend, and beloved, 
Beeſt thou poor or rich, that thou wholly dread 
Thy Lord Chriſt, love him, and delight in him; for 
he 1s 
Lord of life, he Is one God above all goodneſs : 
He is a Bliſs above all bleſſedneſs: 
He is one man, a mild maſter : he is one common Father, 
And comfort of all people: he is ſo wiſe and rich a 
King, | | | 
That he that in this world ſhall ſerve him, 
Shall not fail ought of his will. 
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II. Thus quoth Alfred, England's comfort: 
One can be no right ruling King under Chriſt himſelf, 
Unleſs he have learning, know the law, 
And underſtand the uſe of his writts, 


And be able by his own reading to inform himſelf 
How to govern his land according to law. 


III. Thus quoth Alfred, England's comfort: "a Ear] 
And the Atheling are under the King, 
To govern the land according to law. 
The Clergyman and the Knight muſt both alike judge 
uprightly : 
For as a man ſows, ſo ſhall he reap; 
And every man's judgment comes upon him home to his 


own doors. 


IV. Thus quoth Alfred : It behoveth the Knight 
Adviſedly to look to provide againſt dearth and famine, 
And to have care of the military expedition, that the 
Church | 

Have quiet, and the Huſbandman be at peace, 

His ſeed to ſow, his meadows to mow, 

And to follow his ploughing to the behoof of us all. 

This is the duty of a Knight to ſee that theſe things go 
as they ſhould. | 
; V. Thus 


1 
V. Thus quoth Alfred: Without wiſdom wealth is 
worth little. Though a man has an hundred and ſeventy 
acres ſown with gold, and all grew like corn, yet were 
all that wealth worth nothing, unleſs that of an enemy 
one could make it become a friend. For what differs 


gold from a ſtone, but by diſcreet uſing it? 


VI. Thus quoth Alfred: A young man muſt never 
give himſelf to evil, though good befalls him not to his 
ak nor though he enjoys not every thing he would : for 
Chriſt can when he will give good after evil and wealth 
after grace, Happy is he that is made for it, 


XIII. Thus quoth Alfred: A wiſe child is the bleſſing 
of his father. If thou has a child, whilſt it is yet but 
little, teach it the precepts that belong to a man, and when 
it is grown up it will follow them; then ſhall thy child 
become ſuch as fhall recompenſe thee : but if thou letteſt 
him go after his ewn will, when he cometh to age it will 
grieve him ſore ; and he ſhall curſe him that had the 
tuition of him: then ſhall thy child tranſgreſs thy admo- 
nition, and it would be better for thee that thou hadſt 
no child; for a child unborn is better than one un- 
beaten, wy 
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1 
XXVII. Thus quoth Alfred: If thou groweſt into 


zge, haſt wealth, and canſt take no pleaſure, nor haſt 
firength to govern thyſelf, then thapk the Lord for all 
luc be hath ſent thee, for thy own life, and for the 
day's light, and for all the pleaſure he has made for 
man and whatſoever becometh of thee, ſay thou, come 


what will, God's will be welcome. 


XXVIII. Thus quath Alfred: Warldly wealth at laſt 
cometh to the worms, and all the glory of it to duſt, and 
our life is ſoon gone. And though one had the rule 
of all this middle world, and of the wealth in it, yet 
could he keep his life but a ſhort while, All thy hap- 

pinęſs would but work thy miſery, unleſs thou couldſt 
purchaſe thee Chriſt, Therefore when we lead our 
lives as God has taught us, we then beſt ſerve ourlelyes. 
For then be aſſured that he will ſupport us : for ſo ſaid 
Solomon that wiſe man, well is he that doth good in 


this world, for at laſt he cometh where he findeth it. 


XXIX. Thus quoth Alfred: My dear Son, ſet thee 
now beſide me, and I will deliver thee true inſtruction. 
My Son, I feel that my hour is coming. My countenance 
is wan, My——my days are almoſt done. We now 


mul 


* 


1 
muſt part. I ſhall to another world, and thou ſhalt be 
left alone in all my wealth. I pray thee (for thou art 
my dear Child) ſtrive to be a Father, and a Lord to thy 
people; be thou the childrens Father, and the widows 
Friend; comfort thou the poor, and ſhelter the weak; 
and with all thy might, right that which is wrong, 
And Son govern thyſelf by law ; then ſhall the Lord 
love thee, and God above all things ſhall be thy reward, 
call upon him to adviſe thee in all thy need, and ſo he 


ſhall help thee, the better to compaſs that which thou 
wouldſt. 


This remnant is but an imperfect copy 
of ſomething more perfectly delivered by 
the King. It appears to have been ſpoken 
at different times: the concluding para- 
graph, which contains a ſyſtem of advice 
important to every Sovereign, ſeems to 
haye been particularly addreſſed by Alfred, 
whilſt he lay on his death-bed, to his ſon 
Edward; but every part of it diſplays his 
good ſenſe and piety, and convinces us that 
through every hour of his life, even in his 
fat, the welfare of his people employed his 

thoughts, 


0 
thoughts, and excited his moſt fervent 
wiſhes. The other works of Alfred are 
very numerous; the following ten bon! 
are of his own compoling or collecting: 


Breviarium quoddam collectum ex legibus Tro- 


janorum, Græcorum, Britannorum, Saxo- 
num, & Danorum. 


Vifi-Saxonum Leges. 
Intituta quadam. 
Contra Fudices iniquos. 

Dita Sapientum. 

Regum fortune varie, 

Parabolæ & Sales. 
Acta Magiftratuum. 
 Colleftiones Chronicorum. 


Manuale Meditationum. 


Theſe that follow were tranſlated by him 
into the Saxon language : 


Hornigſtarii Pauli Orofii. 
Paſtorale D. Gregorii. 
Dialogus ejuſdem Gregorn. 
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Gela Anglorum Bedæ. 
Boetius de Conſolatione. 
Molmutine Leges. 
Aſſeru Sententiæ. 
Fſalterium Davidicum. 


Theſe are the literary productions of Al- 
fred as collected by Mr. Bale; but Malmſ- 
bury tells us of many more. An old ma- 
nuſcript in the Bodleian library mentions, 
that he tranſlated the Fables of Æſop from 
the Greek both into Latin and Saxon ; and 
Mr. Fox ſays, that he compiled a hiſtory 
in his native language, which was called, 
The Story of Alfred; like Cæſar, giving a 
commentary of his own military actions. 
By theſe we ſee the extent of his genius 
and the bent of his mind; he did not em- 
ploy his time and abilities on idle ſpecula- 
tions, or indulge himſelf in ſuch writings 
as tended only to amuſe, but, contempla- 
tive and induſtrious, he choſe and proſecuted 
ſuch ſtudies only as he might convert to 

his 
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his own private benefit or the public ad- 
vantage. Y 


However, his ſedate diſpoſition tinctured 
not his writings with melancholy ; his 
mind, notwithſtanding his natural ſeriouſ- 
neſs, was as void of ſadneſs as timidity; he 
was therefore ever free and affable to all men, 
preſerving a conſtant vigour and alacrity of 
ſpirit; and as to his courage, it was ſo innate 
in him, that fear could not make the leaſt 
momentary impreſſion upon his heart, 
though it often aſſai led him in deſperate and 
unexpected encounters, Free from the tur- 
bulent oſtentation of meaner ſpirits, his va- 
lour was always proportioned to the extgence 
of the occaſion which called it forth ; that 
ſerved, it quietly reſolved itſelf into that 
virtue which was next required: neither 
was his heart alone conſcious of this native 
intrepidity ; Fortune, on innumerable oc- 
caſions, put it to the ſevereſt trials, to the 
oreat ſupport of his friends, the terror of 
bis, adverſarics, and to the admiration of 


botl:, 
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_ oth.) But the natural turn of his mind 
was wholly inclined to literature, and more 
particularly to religious knowledge; with 
reluctance therefore did he accept the 
croW]Wn. 


When we conſider the number of his li- 
terary works, with the various duties which 
called for a conſtant exertion of all his ta- 
lents, we are naturally led to wonder how 
he could find time to complete them; but 
Alfred was onc of thoſe happy geniuſes to 
whom every thing they do ſeem natural, 
and who are conſtantly employed without 
appearing to be ſo. He knew too well the 
value of time to loſe the leaſt part of it ; and 

ſo far was he from being like moſt Princes, 
who imagine their high ſtation gives them 
the privilege of ſpending all their time on 
diverſions and trifles, that he endeavoured to 
make the moſt of every moment. Whi-t 
he lay hid in the Iſle of Athelney, he made 
a vow to ſet apart for the ſervice of God the 
third part of his time, as ſoon as he ſhould 
be 
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be reſtored to à ſtate of tranquillity : he 
performed this ſolemn proteſtation with great 
punctuality, dedicating eight hours every 
day to acts of devotion, eight hours to pub- 
lic affairs, and as many to ſleep, ſtudy, and 
neceflary refreſhments. 


As the uſe of clocks or hour-glaſſes were 
not then introduced into England, it was 
difficult to make a right diviſion of the 
time by night and by day: wherefore the 
King obſerving as near as poſſible the time 
that the wax · candles with which he was or- 
dinarily ſerved were conſuming, he found 
out ſuch a proportion as would keep a juſt 
meaſure for the four and twenty hours. His 
method was this: he took as much wax as 
weighed ſeventy-two pennyweights, which 
he cauſed to be made into fix candles, every 
candle weighing twelve pennyweights, and 
of the length of twelve inches, with the 
diviſions of the inches diſtinctly marked 
upon them; theſe being lighted ſucceſſively 
one immediately after another, did regu- 
larly 
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larly burn four hours apiece ; the fix candles 
thus laſting out the twenty-four hours. 
The watching of theſe he commutted to the 
| keepers of his chapel, and they conſtantly 
from time to time gave him notice of their 
waſting : but. becauſe in windy weather the 
candles burned irregularly, by which means 
the intended calculation failed, the King 
with his uſual ingenuity invented an expe- 
dient to prevent their waſte. Though glaſs 
had long before been brought into England 
by Benedict the Abbot, for the uſe of a 
monaſtry which he built on the banks of 
the river Wyre in Northumberland, yet it 
was then eſteemed a rarity, and not eaſily 
to be procured; he therefore cauſed ſome 
fine white horn to be ſcraped ſo thin as to 
become tranſparent, and let into cloſe frames 
of wood, which defended the candles from 
the injury of the weather, without obſtruct- 
ing the calculation of the hours. The uſe 
of this invention being conſpicuous it ſoon 
grew common; and though at this day lan- 
thorns are but of vulgar eſtimation, yet 
the 
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the device was ingenious, and ſhewed the 
univerſality of Alfred's genius, who thought 
nothing beneath his attention that was of 
real ſervice, 


The hours thus appropriated by the King 
to devotion were never broke in upon ; as 
his religious turn had ſhewn 1tfelf ſoon after 
he arrived at a ſtate of manhood, fo it con- 
ſtantly accompanied all the actions of his 
whole life. Though he was bred to war, 
and continually exerciſed in all the horrors 
and cruelties unavoidably. attendant on the 
profeſſion of arms, particularly againſt ſuch 
ſavage and licentious enemies, yet could 
not the roughneſs of his employment diſ- 
temper the natural tenderneſs of his heart, 
or any outrage of his oppreſſive foes harden 
it againſt the emotions of Pity: amidſt all 
their provocations he ſought out a way to 
ſhew mercy to them, and was never fo truly 
pleaſed as when he could bring the war to 
.a concluſion on moderate terms. No wrong, 
no damage committed on their part, no ad- 

vantage 
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vantage gained over them on his, but what 
were . readily remitted and obliterated, if 
his adverſaries would embrace Chriſtianity, 
Inſpired by the true ſpirit of that benevolent 
religion, he ſought rather to convert them 
to a faith which tended to civilize and make 
them happy, than by triumphing over them 
to acquire the empty title of Conqueror. It 
was only on theſe occaſions that Alfred's 
heart ever exceeded the bounds of modera- 
tion; when a zeal for religion, and his na- 
tural humane diſpoſition, made him ſome- 
times a dupe to the artifices of his enemies, 
he certainly may be accuſed of weakneſs. 
This accounts for the frequent inſtances we 
meet with in the former part of his reign, 
of his being involved in difficulties through 
the impoſition of the Danes, who were ſure 
to take advantage of his eafineſs, and to 
begin afreſh their depredations : however at 
length his humanity received its reward ; 
aſſiſted by that Power who is ever ready to 
ſuccour depreſſed virtue, his truth and in- 
tegrity triumphed over the wiles and machi- 
T nations 
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nations of his foes, and without any need- 
leſs exertions of ſeverity he gathered un- 
blaſted laurels * | 


Notwithſtanding Alfred's religious turn, 
and his zeal for the propagation of Chriſti- 
anity, neither enthuſiaſm or bigotry held 
any dominion over his mind ; his religion 
was that of a man of ſenſe, allowing for 
the prejudice of his education, and the ſu- 
perſtitions of the church to which alone he 


* Alfred's orders to the Commanders of his ſhips, to 
give no quarter, on his firſt fitting out a fleet to oppoſe 
the landing of the Danes, might be urged as an objec- 
tion to this part of my eulogium ; but though theſe in- 
ſtructions at firſt ſight may appear cruel, yet, when con- 
ſidered maturely, they muſt be deemed no leſs prudent 
than they were indiſpenſably needful; the frequent 
perjuries of that people making it imprudent to confide 
any more in their promiſes or their oaths, and the rein- 
forcements that were continually pouring in on every 
ſide, threatening the kingdom with a repetition of thoſe 
horrors they had before occaſioned, ſuch rigorous me- 
thods were abſolutely neceſſary to ſtrike a terror into thole 
Rovers, that by means of their example others may be 
deterred from infeſting his coaſts, and forced to proſecute 
_ their piracies in a different part of the world. 


could 
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could unite himſelf. He did not blindly 
ſubmit to the direction of the court of 
Rome, as his Father and ſeveral of his Saxon 
Predeceſſors had done, but extended his ſove- 
reignty over both the Clergy and the Laity : 
he would not admit that the church in his 
dominions was ſubject to a foreign power, 
and exempt from the juriſdiction of the 
ſtate at home, as Anſelm, Becket, and 


other bigotted Prieſts afterwards contended ; 


but as the Clergy were part of his ſubjects, 
and their perſons and fortunes under his 
protection, he expected they ſhould be an- 
ſwerable to him for a breach of his laws. 


It has been ſaid by the favourers of the 
court of Rome, that Alfred diſclaimed all 
dominion over the eccleſiaſtical part of his 


ſubjects, and held himſelf rather as a Sub- 


ject of the Clergy than as their Sovereign, 
humbly acknowledging the papal ſupre- 
macy: but the King had too much ſpirit 


and underſtanding to make theſe : conceſ- 


ſions; though in ſpiritual matters he reve- 
5 T 2 renced 
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renced the Pope as univerſal Vicar, he exer- 
ciſed his regal authority abſolutely, and by 
his heroic actions and great character, rather 
inſpired the holy ſee with awe, than made 
any ſubmiſſive acknowledgments. 


This the following circumſtances con- 
firm. Although it happened that all the bi- 
ſhoprics in Weflex, viz. Wincheſter, Cori:- 
wall, Sherborne, Wells, and Cridda, were 
for three years together vacant, and placed 


by the King under the care of the Archbi- 


thop of Canterbury, yet no offence was 
taken at this ſtep by the court of Rome; 
but on a ſimilar occaſion, in his ſon Ed- 


ward's reign, the firſt intimation that 
Prince received of the Pope's diſpleaſure, 


was by a curſe and a ſentence of excommu- 


nication. In the preamble to Alfred's laws 


is inſerted the decalogue, where the ſecond 


commandment relative to graven images is 
omitted, according to the uſage eſtabliſhed 
by order of the ſecond Nicene Council held 
about a century before, when it was expung- 


ed; 
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ed; but the King, to ſhew that he would 
ſubmit to no regulations which were con- 
tradictory to his own judgment, boldly in- 
ſerts a tenth in the room of the prohibited 
injunction, writing with his own hand, 
„Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any gol- 
„ den Gods.“ 80 public a contradiction - 
of the tenets of the church of Rome muſt 
have drawn on Alfred ſevere anathemas, 
had he ever before made any ſubmiſſions 
to the Papal Court, or had it dared to have 
exerted that boaſted ſovereignty, which 
through the ignorance of the times was 
nearly become univerſal, We alfo ſee that 
when the King ſought for learned men, 
and procured them from many parts of 
Chriſtendom, yet he received none from 
Rome, though he often ſent thither, agree- 
able to the cuſtom of the age, preſents and 
devout oblations, and was anſwered in re- 
turn with holy favours. And when Scotus 
Erigena was ſo perſecuted by the Pope, for 
having written ſomething in oppoſition to 
the See of Rome, that even the Emperor's 

1 countenance 
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countenance was not a ſufficient protection 
for him, Alfred invited him to his court, 
and beſtowed many favours on him without 
dreading the Pope's diſpleaſure. Theſe 
proofs are ſufficient. to contradict the aſſer- 
tions of Baronius, Harpsfield, and others, 
who boaſt of the obedience and conformity 
of this glorious Prince to their Ecclefiaſtical 
Sover eign. 


But at the ſame time that he thus be- 


haved towards the Court of Rome with a 


becoming dignity, he was moſt deſervedly 


honoured by the Pope, who preſented him 
with a conſiderable number of relics, eſ- 


teemed a valuable preſent by all the Chil- 
dren of the Holy Father ; and at Alfred's 
deſire (a more convincing mark of his re- 


ſpect for him) he freed the Saxon college, 


eſtabliſhed by Ina and Offa there, from all 
the tributes and impoſitions which had hi- 
therto been laid upon it. So much was he 


beloved and honoured by the neighbouring 


Princes, that he obtained by their unani- 
| 8885 5 mous 
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mous conſent the name of Great; and ſo 


extenſive was his fame, that he received 
letters and rich preſents from Abel the Pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem. No Prince had ever 
a greater claim to theſe flattering diſtinc- 
tions; nor could the title of Conqueror be 


with more juſtice beſtowed than on Alfred, 


for he had not only vanquiſhed the invaders 


of his country, but the vices of his people, 


and his own frailties. 


Perplexed with the number and variety 
of his virtues and accompliſhments, and at 
2 loſs how to conclude my detail of a life 
fo abundantly fraught with heroic atchieve- 
ments and beneficent acts, I thall call in a 
reſpectable Author to my aid, and in his 
words ſum up the character of my Hero. 
He likewiſe, loſt in the immenfity of the 
ſubject, thus exclaims : „Oh! Alfred, the 
wonder and aſtoniſhment of all ages, how 
& ſhall T pay thee that tribute of praiſe thy 
„Worth deferves !“ then recovering him- 


ſelf, he proceeds with more compoſure ; 


T 4 „ 
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& Tf we conſider his ſingular exerciſes of re- 
“ lig1on, one would think he had never 
© forſaken the cloiſter ; if his wars, that 
* he had ſpent his days in a camp; if his 
“ learning and writings, that he had paticd 
$4 all his time at an umverſity ; if his re 


9 


© oulations for the good of his people and 


te the ſecurity of his kingdom, that he had 
% made laws the ſtudy of his life, and the 
art of government the only ſubject of his 
4 reflections.” . 


Such was Alfred; no wonder then that 
his ſubjects lamented his death, which hap- 
pened in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 
with unabating ſorrow; and whilſt the 
name of Engliſhman retains its wonted va- 
lue, will his name be reſpected, and his 


memory held ſacred, as the firſt founder of 
thoſe invaluable privileges we continue to 


enjoy. He was born at Wantage in Berk- 


ſhire, a principal manor of the Weſt- 
Saxon Kings in the year 849, and died in 


the 


1 


l 
the year 900, after a reign of twenty-nine 
years. 


The viciſſitudes which happened to the 


corpſe of this Prince were not unſuited to 


the tranſitions of his life: no ſooner was it 
interred in the cathedral of Wincheſter than 
the Canons, whom he had kept to the du- 
ties of their function with a ſtrictneſs that 
Il agreed with their indolence and luxury, 
pretended to be diſturbed by his ghoſt; 
which induced his ſon King Edward to re- 
move his body to the new monaſtry that 


he had founded in his life-time. There 


it remained till the diſſolution of monaſtries, 
when Doctor Richard Fox, Biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, ordered the bones of all the Saxon 


Kings to be collected and put into leaden 
coffins, with inſcriptions containing every 
Monarch's name, Theſe cheſts were after- 


wards placed on the top of a wall of curious 


workmanſhip, built by him to incloſe the 
chancel of the cathedral. But Sir William 


Waller, who commanded the parliament” 8 
forces 
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forces at the taking of Wincheſter in the 
year 1642, entered the cathedral, broke the 
windows, deſtroyed the monuments, threw 
down the leaden cheſts, and violating thoſe 
ſacred cabinets of the dead, ſcattered their 
bones all over the church. As many as 
could be collected together were afterwards 
brought to Oxford, and humanely lodged in 
the repoſitory adjoining to the Bodleian li- 
brary. 3 


His life and actions have been celebrated 
by the Writers of every age ſinee his death, 
with the choiceſt expreſſions of praiſe : Sir 
John Spelman has ſelected from among 
them the following Latin verſes, written by 
Henry Huntingdon, and has given the an- 
nexed tranſlation, 


Notilitas innata tibi probitatis honorem 
(Armipotens Alfrede) dedit; probitaſque Iaborem: 
Perpetuumque labor nomen, cui mixta dolori 
Gaudia ſemper erant, ſpes ſemper mixta timori. 


5 


Y 
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Si modo victor eras, ad craſtina bella parabas. 
Cui veſtes ſudare jugi, cui ſica cruore 

Tinta jugi, quantum fit onus regnare, probarunt. 
Non fuit immenſi quiſquam per climata mundi, 


Cui tot in aduerſis val reſpirare lictret. 


Nec tamen aut ferro contritus ponere ferrum, 
Aut gladio potuit vitæ finiſſe labores. 
Jam poſt tranſatios vitæ regnique dulores, 
Chriſtus & ſit vera quies, ſceptrumque perenne. 


Thy true nobility of mind and blood 
(Oh warlike Alfred) gave thee to be good. 
Goodneſs induſtrious made thee ; induſtry 
Got thee a name to all poſterity. 
Twixt mixed hopes and fears, *twixt joy and grief, 
Thou ever felt'ſt diſtreſs, and found'ſt relief. 
Victor this day, next day thou doſt nerth'leſs, 
P th field diſpute thy former day's ſfuccets. 
O'ercome this day, next day for all this blow 
Thou giv'ſt or tak*ft another overthrow. 
Thy brows from ſweat, thy fword from blood ne'er 

dry, : 

What *twas to reign ſo to us ſignify. 


The 


1 
The world cannot produce ſo much as one 
That thro? the like adverſities has gone: 


Yet found'ſt thou not the reſt thou fought for 
here, 


But with a crown Chriſt: gives it his elſewhere. 


To this 1 ſhall ſubjoin the following 
tranſlation, as more ſmooth and harmonious, 
though perhaps not more expreſſive. 


Innate nobility of mind and blood 


| Inſpired thee (warlike Alfred) to be good. 


Thy virtuous labours gain'd thee laſting fame, 


And to poſterity record thy name. 


Mixt were thy hopes and fears, thy joys and grief, 


Diſtreſs thou often felt, yet found relief. 
Victor one day, the next, ſo hard thy lot, 


Forced to diſpute what former days had got: 

Or vanquiſh'd now, anon with martial glow 

You won the field, or found an overthrow. 

Thy brows ne'er dry from ſweat, thy ſword from 
ſtain, 


| Prove how laborious ? "twas like thee to reign. 


The 


180 
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The world cannot produce a man who bore 
With equal fortitude ſuch woes before. 
Yet tho? throughout thy life, and various reign, 
You ſought for reſt on earth but ſought. in vain, 
Tho? ſcepter'd peace the world did thee deny, 
Chrift crowns thee now with endleſs reſt on high, 


King Alfred had ſeveral children by 
Alſwitha his Queen, ſome of them, parti- 
cularly Edmund, whom he deſigned for his 
Succeſlor, died before him: thoſe that ſurvived 
him were two Sons and three Daughters. 
Edward the eldeſt ſucceeded him on the 
throne : his ſecond ſon Ethelward, bred a 
{ſcholar at Oxford, was a very learned man, 
and died in the fortieth year of his age : Ethel- 
flida, his eldeſt Daughter, who was a woman 
of more than feminine ſpirit, and poſſeſſed 10 


many of her Father's virtues as enabled her 


to' be of great ſervice in the ſucceeding 


reign, was married to Ethelred, Earl of 
Mercia: his ſecond daughter, Ethelgeoa, was 
Abbeſs of the new monaſtry at Ethelingey : 


and 


N 
2 


1 ** ]! 

and his youngeſt, named by fome Alſwitha, 
by others, Alfrith, was married to Bald- 
wyn, Earl of Flanders. Some Authors 
mention a fourth Daughter, whom they 
call Elfrida, and which ſeems conformable 
to one part of the will of this Monarch, 
publiſhed by Archbiſhop Parker at the end 
of his edition of Aﬀerius Menevenſis, where 
it is ſaid he left his four Daughters a legacy 
of four hundred pounds, to each a hun- 
dred; a ſum, though apparently very 
trifling for the Daughters of a King, yet, 
according to the preſent valuation of money, 
It was equal to a very conſiderable portion at 
mi nes. 


The 


In the eighth century, ſays Mr. Whitaker, the value 
of one ponnd was equal to ſixty pounds of the preſent 
money. The following table of rates will ſhew, that 
according to. this calculation every article of life or conve- 
 Nience was conſiderably dearer at that period than it is 


In 
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The male Deſcendents of Alfred wore 
the crown of this kingdom during ten ſuc- 
ceſſions. When Edward his immediate 
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Succeflor mounted the throne, the king- 
dom was almoſt equally divided between the 
Engliſh and Danes ; and though theſe aliens 
had remained quiet during the latter part of 
the late King's reign, overawed by his 
power, and afraid to provoke a perſon of his 
abilities, yet they only waited for at op- 
portunity to ſhake off their yoke and re- 
commence hoſtilities An occaſion ſoon 


offered ; for Ethelward, the Son of Ethel- 
bert an elder Brother of Alfred's, being 


now grown to man's eſtate, he laid claim to 


the crown as his due by birth-right ; aflert- 
ing that Ethelwulph, his Grandfather, had 
ated with injuſtice in leaving his kingdom 
to all his Sons ſucceſſively, contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of his Predeceſſors: he 
conſequently took up arms in ſupport of 
his pretenſions, and being readily joined by 
the Danes, once more involved the nation 
in a bloody and deſtructive war. Victory 
however at length, after numberleſs con- 
teſts, having declared in favour of Edward, 
| he tound himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the 


throne 


131 

throne of his Father. In this he was 
greatly aſſiſted by his ſiſter Elflida, who 
gave, during this war, ſuch ſignal proofs 
of courage and intrepidity, that ſhe ac- 
quired the title of King Elflida. 


Edward proved himſelf worthy of his 
great Progenitor, by an imitation of his 
virtues: his Father's fame would of itſelf 
have ennobled him, but he acquired an 
equal degree of glory from the ſame ſource 
— his own actions. Like Alfred, he was 
reſpected by his neighbours, and beloved by 
his ſubjects; like him, he was intrepid, 
vigilant, and prudent; but in one reſpect 
greater, as he never loſt a battle, or ſuffered 
the leaſt impeachment of his military ſkill. 
His character in private life was as deſerving 


of our praiſe as his great actions: the me- 
| thods he purſucd in the education of his 
children was worthy of imitation ; his Sons 
were ſo inured to ſtudy that they were maſ- 
ters of every uſeful ſcience, and fit to aſ- 
ſume the reins of government whenever it 


ne U | ſhould 
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thould become neceſſary; whilſt his Daugh: 
ters not only exerciſed the diſtaff, and em- 
ployed themſelves at their needles, but were 
inſtructed in all thoſe branches of learning 
which were proper to adorn their minds. 


_ Edgina, the firſt wife of this Monarch, 
though no more than a ſhepherd's daughter, 
was raiſed to her high ſtdtion merely oi ac- 


count of her beauty and amiable accomplith- 


ments. Whilſt ſhe was yet a girl, and 
feeding the flocks of her Father, ſhe one 
day fell aſleep, and dreamed that the moon 
ſhone out of her belly ſo bright as to illu- 


minate all England. This dream ſhe inno- 


cently communicated to an old gentlewoman 
who had nurſed young Edward at the court 


of Alfred : the woman, ſtruck with the oddity 


of it, and pleaſed with the charms of the 
lovely maid, took her home and educated 
her at her own expence. Edgina ſoon be- 
came remarkable for her beauty and other 
endowments. Edward ſeeing her on a viſit 

' He 
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hs paid his alk, fell in love with her; and 
it is ſuppoſed privately n married her: 


The firſt fruits of their love was Son; wh 
bn account uf the circumſtatites of the dream 
was named Athelſtan, that! 18, tlie oſt N oble. 
His Grandfather took uncominon care of this 
young Prince's education; he recomended 
him in his infancy to his daughter Elflidaz 
under whom he was brought up; and In 
ſtructed in the art of war by her huſband 
Ethelred, one of the greateſt wirriors of 
the times. Wheii he was of a proper age 
to appear at court he was introduced by tus 
noble Tutor, and charmed Alfred ſo mu 
by his beauty and ſprightly behaviour, 5 
he fotetold (as before recounted) 1 in a pro- 
phetic rapture; his ſuccellion to the crown; 


Though ſeveral Hiſtorians have repre- 
ſented the Mother öf this young Prince a8 
Edward's concubine, yet there are very 
4 ſtrong ptoofs of her being his laiwful Wife; 
U hotwithſtanding there are no paſitive ones . 
F U 3 | extanb 
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extant of their marriage. An Author who 
gives the ſtory of Edward” s amour, ſpeak- 
ing afterwards of the reſt of his children, 
ſays, Edward 2 5 Edwyn and others 
by. another Wife; which is a direct teſti- 
mony that Edward was married to Edgina, 
And though another Writer ſays, By a 
moſt noble Lady he had his eldeſt ſon Athel- 


ſtan, and by his Queen Edgiva he had three 
Sons, his words rather confirm than refute 
this concluſion; for the Mother of Athel- 
ſtan dying before Edward came to the 
crown, though | ſhe was his Wife, the 
could not properly be ſtiled his Queen; 
nor could ſhe have acquired the title of 
"Moſt Noble Lady, as ſhe was by birth only 
the Daughter of a Shepherd, unleſs from 
her marriage. To this might be added, 
that the care Alfred took of her Son's edu- 


cation, his fondneſs for him in his infancy, 
and his beſtowing « on him the order of 
i Knighthood as his preſumptive Heir, are 


. proofs of Edgina 8 honour and Athel- 
aur“ 8 legitimacy. 


2110 


| This 
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This Pine ſucceeded his father Kang 
on his throne; and having trod in the ſteps 


of both his worthy Predeceſſors, he gained, 


like them, the affection of his ſubjects and 
the eſteem of the neighbouring Potentates. 
The only blemiſh that could be imputed to 


him during his reign, is the ſuppoſed mur- 


der of his brother Edwyn, which is thus 
related. One of Athelſtan's Nobles ac- 
cuſed Edwyn of being concerned in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the King's life ; the King 
too readily believed the accuſation, and not- 
withſtanding the Prince's proteſtations of 
his innocence, cauſed him to be put on 


board a leaky ſhip, accompanied by his ar- 
mour-bearer and page, and expoled to the 
dangers of the ſea : Edwyn, unable to bear 


the ſeverity of the weather and the want of 


food, leaped overboard in a fit of deſpair 


and was drowned. Some time after, as the 
Nobleman who had inſtigated the King to 
this act of cruelty attended on him, one of 
his feet happened to ſlip, and he would 
aye fallen had he not recovered himſelf 

Y U 3 with 
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— 


With t the other, which cauſed him ta lay, 


in; a Jocoſe 1 manner, 66 See how | one brother 
aſſiſts another ;* this obſervation being 


conſtrued by Athelſtan into a reproach, he 
cauſed. a ſtrict examination to be made into 


the circumſtances of his Brother' 8 pretended 


crime, and finding he had been falſely ac- 
cuſed, ordergd the Nobleman to be put to 
A cryal. death, To expiate his own ouilt, 
be underwent a ſeyere penance for ſeven 
years, and built two monaſtries in Dorlſet- 


ſhire. But as William of Malmſbury, 


who relates the ſtory thus circumſtantially, 


at the ſame time brings Athelſtan' 8 great 


| kindneſs to his other Brothers and Siſters a5 
an argument againſt the credibility of it, 
and further acknow ledges, that 1 it was only 


grounded on ſome old ballads; and: as there are 


| many other circumſtances which Mr. Rider 


has collected with great judgment, that ſeem 
to diſprove it, 1 ſhall agree with him in his 


opinion, That the bare ſuggeſtion of Athel- 
| fan” 5 guilt is owing t to weakneſs, credulity, 
| er malice, | 


Edmund, 
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Edmund, the eldeſt Son then living of 
King Edward by his ſecond Wife, mounted 
the throne on the death of his brother 
Athelſtan, in the eighteenth year of his 
age, and was crowned at Kingſton with 
great ſolemnity. He alſo ſupported the ho- 
nours of the Houſe of Alfred in their ori- 
ginal ſplendor, till an extraordinary acci- 
dent put an end to his life after a ſhort but 
gloriqus reign. As Edmund was one day 
ſitting at table with his Nobles, at the ſo- 
lemnization of a feſtival at Puckle-church in 
Glouceſterſhire, he obſerved one Leolf, a 
notorious felon, whom he had baniſhed the 
kingdom for his crimes, ſeated at one of the 
tables in the ſame hall: enraged at his inſo- 
lence, the King ordered him ta be ſeized ; but 
finding the villain made a deſperate reſiſt- 
ance, he was ſo exaſperated, that he ſtarted 
from his ſeat, ſeized him by the hair, and 
pulled him to the ground, falling at the 
ſame time upon him: Leolf now looking 
on his death as inevitable, drew his dagger, 
aud! in a paroxyim of deſperation plunged it 
U 4 | into 
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into the boſom of the young King, who in- 
ſtantly expired. The Nobles who were 
witneſſes to this foul deed, fell upon the regi- 
cide and ſoon diſpatched him; but this atone. 


ment was inadequate to the loſs of a valua- 
ble wok cut off in the Aer of his age, 


The two Sons of Edmund being infants, 
Edred, his Brother, was elected by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of the Nobility and 


Clergy. Inheriting the valour of his Fore- 
fathers, he chaſtiſed the perfidious Danes, 


who, ſince the death of Alfred, had con- 


ſtantly interrupted the tranquillity of all his 
Succeſſors. But during a calm which fol- 
lowed, he ſpent his time in ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, and became the dupe of the fa- 
mous Dunſtan, Abbot of Glaſtonbury, who 
at length acquired unlimited power over 
him: death however put a ſtop to this King's 
cenſurable deyotion to the Monks in the 


' tenth year of his reign. 


Edwy. 
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Edwy, the Brother of the deceaſed Mo. 
narch, ſucceeded him. This Prince, who 
was ſo remarkably handſome that he ac- 
quired the firname of Pancalus, or the Fair, 
came to the throne with ſentiments. much 
more unfavourable to the Monks than his 
Predeceflor had done, conſequently his cha- 
racter is not placed by the Hiſtorians of that 
age, who were chiefly of their order, in 
the ſame pleaſing view. The young King 
had married a very beautiful lady, called 
Ethelgiva, a name which ſhews that ſhe 
was of a noble, if not of the royal family: 


his fondneſs for his Wife weakening the 
influence” which Dunſtan wiſhed to uſurp 


over him, as he had done over his Brother, 
the Abbot. determined on her deſtruction; 
and on the very day of his coronation met 
with an opportunity of putting this de- 
fign in execution. After dinner the youth» 
ful King, perhaps to avoid exceſſive drink- 
ing, withdrew to enjoy the converſation 
of his beauteous Bride, who was accom- 
you by her Mother 1 in an adjoining ap- 

partment. 
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partment. The Nobility were diſpleaſed at 


this indecorum, and Dunſtan laid hold of 


the occaſion to increaſe their reſentment, 


by pointing out the impropriety of the 


King's conduct. N ot ſatisfied with doing 
this, he ruſhed | into the Queen” s apartments, 
and, after reproaching Edwy for his fond- 
neſs, dragged him back to the company, 
Such an outrage could not fail of exciting 
the young Monarch's anger, and notwith- 
ſtanding the powerful oppoſition made by 
the Monks, he found means to baniſh the 


Imperious ] Pr eſt, 


: Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, think- 
ing the dignity. of the Prieſthopd wounded 
by the exile of Dunſtan, in the firſt -tran- 


ſports of his fury e away by force 
from the palace, in the abſence of her Huſ; 


band, the beautiful Ethelgiva, and order- 


ing her lovely face to be ſeared with a red 
hot 1 Iron, baniſhed her for life to Ireland. 
After this the Monks, by aſperſing the cha- 
rater of the King, raiſed an inſurrection 

againſt 
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agalnſt him, and ſet up his younger brothex 
Eggar, a youth about thirteen years old, 
for their King, who immediately recalled 
Dunſtan * and put himſelf under his i- 
rection. This revolution, added tg the loſs 
he! had ſuſtained through the malice of his 
enemies of a Wife whom he loved with 
unparalleled tenderneſs, had ſuch an effect 
en the mind of Edwy, that he fell inta an 
exceſs of melancholly, which put an end to 
his life after he had reigned about four 


* 8. 


The reign of Edgar was remarkable fp 
the el peace his JR en- 


„ 


* The famous ſtory of St. Dunſtan and the Devil is 
thus 1 related by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians : : * As the Abbot 
was one day employed in his cell near Glaſtonbury, in 
= making a gold cup of curious workmanſhip, the Devil 

= appeared to him in the ſhape of a fine woman, tempting 

: | bim to ſin: Dunſtan perceiving i in fpirit who he was, 
| tookupapair of red hot tangs, and catching hald of the 
4 Devil by the noſe, made him how] in ſuch a horrible ; Mans 

1 1 ver t that he was heard all over the neighbourhood.” n 
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of Edgar the Peaceable. This lm how- 
ever was not owing to a want of courage, 
or a diſtaſte for war, but to the tate of 
defence he kept his dominions | in; by which 
means he became formidable both to his 
own ſubjects and the neighbouring powers. 
He guarded his coaſts with a formidable 
fleet, far ſuperior to any that had been fitted 
out by his Predeceffors, and more powerful 
than thoſe of all the ee Princes 


Joined together. 


The number of veſſels which compoſed 
his navy is variouſly related: ſome Authors 
ay that they amounted to no leſs than four 
thouſand fall; but they all agree in ſup- 
poſing them to be upwards of three thou- 


fand: an amazing increaſe ſince the reign 


of Alfred, and a. proof that the Anglo- 
Saxons muſt have carried on a conſiderable 
commerce, even in thoſe times when we 
have no mention of their maritime affairs, 
This invincible fleet Edgar divided into 
three ſquadrons, one of which was con- 
77 ſtantly 


„ | 
ſtantly ſtationed on the eaſtern, another on 
the weſtern, and a third on the northern 
coaſts, of his kingdom. Every year this aſ- 
ſiduous Monarch went on board one of theſe 
diviſions, and ſcoured the ſeas till he came 
to the place where the next was ſtationed; 
which he went on board, and in the fame 
manner proceeded till he had failed round 
the whole iſland; by this means he ren- 
dered every invaſion impracticable, and 
effectually aſſerted his ſovereignty over the 
ſeas. 


During the reign of this Prince the. 
kingdom was cleared from the numerous 
droves of wolves, by which ſome part of it, 
particularly Wales, had been infeſted. 
Hitherto no -remedy could be found for this 
evil; but Edgar thought of an expedient 
that proved effectual: inſtead of the tribute 
which the Welch annually paid, in the 
mountains. of whoſe country they chiefly 
bred, | he agreed to receive three hundred 
heads of thoſe ravenous creatures; at the 
2 ſame 


T's 
fame time he publiſhed a general pardon foi 
all offences; on condition each crimingl 
brought within a limited time a certain 
number. of their tongues; in proportion ts 
his crimes: By this means the ravages of 
thoſe deſtructive beaſts in leſs thin thre: 
years were put an end to; and their ſpecies 
totally extirpated: 


The 1 marriage of this Prince lavihg ſome 
extraordinary circumſtances attending it, 
though well known from being the ſtory 
on which Mr. Maſon founded his incom- 
parable Maſque of Elfrida, I ſhall ifnſert it 
for the entertainment of thoſe of my Readers 
who may. be unacyuainted with it, The 
King having been informed that the Earl 
of Devonſhire had a Daughter of moſt ex- 
quiſite beautyz he determined to marry her 
if ſhe came up to the deſcription given of 
her; but unwilling to make any advances 
before he was ſatisfied that Fame had not un- 
Juſtly celebrated her ann he a 

Eatl 
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Earl Ethelwold, his favourite and confi- 
dant, to judge of the truth of it. Ethel- 
wold being arrived at the Earl her Father's, 
where the lovely Elfrida was kept ſecluded 
from the world, he no {6oner caſt his eyes 
on her than he became enamoured : his paſ- 
fion was ſo violent that, forgetting the 
commiſſion In which he was employed, and 
the duty he owed his royal Maſter, it 
prompted him to conceal the purport of his 
journey, arid to demand the fair maid for 
himſelf: his rank and. ſtation ſoon pro- 
cured him the Earl's conſent, and they 
were married in as private a manner as poſ- 


ſible, after making the family believe that 

1 he had important reaſons for keeping his 

| marriage a ſecret. On his return to court 1 {ff 
- he told the King, that he ſaw nothing ex- Fj 
r traordinary in Elfrida, and that he was "ww | 
f amazed the world talked ſo much of her Ki FT. 
5 charms; but that it probably aroſe from > 4 
5 the great riches of her Father, to which ſhe 22 
d was more indebted for the fame of her beau- | 4 


ty, than to her real deſert, This report, WN 
which ! 
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which was not deſigned to inflame the 


King's paſſion, had the effect Ethelwold 


expected; and the diſappointed Edgar laid 


aſide all thoughts of his intended marriage. 


The Earl after ſome time, perceiving his 
royal Maſter had grown perfectly eaſy, and 
ſeemed to have forgot his former intentions, 

repreſented to him, that though the fortune 


of the Earl of Devonſhire's daughter was 


beneath the acceptance of a King, yet it 
would enrich a ſubje& ; he therefore hum- 
bly defired leave to make his addreſſes to 
her. Edgar, who had now loſt all incli- 
nation for Elfrida, very willingly granted 
his requeſt, and even appeared well pleaſed 
that his favourite was likely to marry fo 
advantageouſly. As ſoon as he had gained 
the King's conſent he returned to the Earl 
of Devonſnire 8 feat, and the e was 
Wife ſhould appear too lovely in the eyes of 
the amorous King, he kept her under various 
pretences in the country, without ſuffering 
her to come to court, How cautious ſoever 


Ethelwold 
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Erhelwold proceeded, it was not poſſible 
that his treachery ſhould long be undiſco- 
vered. Favourites are particularly expoſed 
to the enſures of thoſe that wiſh their 
ruin; and Edgar was at length informed of 
the whole truth. Nevertheleſs, he diſſem- 
bled his reſentment till he could be ſatisfied, 
by a ſight of the Lady, of the juſtice of the 
accuſation, With this view he took occa- 
fon, under pretence of hunting, to go to 
that part of the kingdom where Elfrida was 


ſecreted; and when he approached the ſeat 


of his Favourite, told him, that as he was ſo 
near, he would call to ſee a Lady whom he 
had once heard ſo much praiſed. Ethel- 


wold received this declaration with inexpreſ- 


fible horror, and endeavoured by every al- 
lowable method to divert the King from his 
purpoſe 3 but all his artifices were unavail- 
ing, and ſerved only to confirm the King 
m his reſolutions : the only indulgence he 
could obtain, was permiſſion to go before 


on pretence of preparing for his Sovereign's 
reception. He no ſooner arrived in his 


X Wife's 
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Wife's preſence, than throwing himfelf on 


his knees before her, he confefled the arti- 
fice he had made uſe of to obtain'her, and 
imputed it to the exceſs of his love ; then 
telling her of the King's approach, he con- 


jured her, by the ſacred bands that joined 


them, to conceal her charms as much as 


poſſible from the King, whom he deſcribed 


as extremely ſuſceptible of love. Elfrida 


promiſed to do as he deſired; but at the 


ſame time, yielding to the excitations of 
her inherent vanity, ſhe determined to re- 
gulate her actions by its dictates: ſhe ac- 
cordingly diſplayed her beauties to ſuch ad- 
vantage, that the King could not preſerve 2 
heart, before prepoſſeſſed in their favour, 
from their bewitching influence. The 
moment he ſaw her he perceived how greatly 
his confidant had wronged him, and in 


the ſame inſtant determined to retaliate th: 


injury, by making the lovely Elfrida his 
own : but the better to execute this deſign, 
he took care to conceal his emotions from 
her Huſband ; to this end, with an air of 

indifference 
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indifference, he declared to him that he ſaw 
nothing uncommon in her charms. Ethel- 


wold was overjoyed at this declaration, and 
the King took his leave of Elfrida with a 


feeming unconcern, thcugh at the ſame 
time love and revenge filled his breaſt. Soon 


after Edgar ordered his Favourite into 


Northumberland, under pretence of nego- 


tiating ſome important concerns ; but the 
unfortunate Earl lived not to return, being, 
found dead in a foreſt through which he was 
to paſs, and where it Was ſuppoſed that he 
had been murdered by robbers. The people 
however were ſoon convinced of the real 
cauſe, when they ſaw that the King, inſtead 
of making enquiry after the murderers, was 
married to the Widow. Malmſbury ſays, 
that Edgar took Ethelwold into a wood 
under pretence of hunting, and there killed 
him with his lance. Elfrida, as an atone- 
ment for the part ſhe had acted, built a 
nunnery on the ſpot where her Huſband was 


flain. 
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Edgar died after a reign of ſixteen years, 
leaving behind him a character of which it 
is difficult to form a proper eſtimation. By 
the Monks, to whom he was a great bene- 
factor, it is drawn in the moſt exaggerating 
terms; they ſay he was to the Engliſh 
what Romulus was to the Romans; Cyrus 
to the Perſians; Alexander to the Macedo- 
nians; Arſaces to the Perſians; and 
Charlemagne to the Freneh: but in this 
encomium great allowance muſt be made for 
the partiality of the Writers. It is however 
certain, that though there was a mixture of 
good and bad qualities in this Prince, yet 
his hereditary virtues preponderated. 


His fon. Edward ſucceeded him, who 
with leſs merit, but if poſfible with greater 
devotion to Dunſtan and his creatures, - ob- 
tained the titles both of Saint and Martyr; 
notwithſtanding which there is nothing wor- 
thy of record in this King's life, beſides the 
tragical concluſion of it. As he was re- 

turning one day from the chaſe, happen- 


ing 
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'ing to paſs by Corfe Caſtle, where Elfrida, 
his Mother-in-law, reſided with her fon 
Ethelred, he was induced by his natural 
courteſy to pay his reſpects to her. To this 
purpoſe he left his attendants, and rode up 
to the gate of the caſtle. Elfrida being in- 
formed that the King was approaching, ran 
to receive him, and earneſtly intreated him 
to alight and refreſh himſelf, But as Ed- 
ward's deſign was only to pay her a com- 
pliment as he paſſed, he refuſed her invi- 
tation, and only deſired a cup of wine to 
drink her health. Whether Elfrida had al- 
ready formed a deſign to deſtroy the King, 
to make way for her Son to the throne, or 
whether the favourable opportunity which 
then preſented itſelf inſpired her with the 
thought, is unknown ; but the young King had 
no ſooner lifted the cup to his mouth, than 
one of her ſervants ſtabbed him in the back 
with a poniard. Perceiving himſelf wounded, 
Edward ſet ſpurs to his horſe with deſign to 
regain his company; but unable from the 
loſs of blood to keep his ſaddle, he fell to 

1 the 
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the ground: to complete the cataſtrophe, 
His foot hanging in the ſtirrup, he was 
dragged for ſome miles in that ſituation, 
till his horſe ſtopped at the door of a houſe 
by the road-ſide, where the corpſe of the un- 
happy King was found mangled and torn, 
by ſome perſons ſent from the caſtle for that 
purpoſe, who had traced him by his blood. 
Elfrida, imagining ſhe could conceal the 
horrid deed as it was only known to her do- 
meſtics, ordered the body to be thrown into a 
well: but as foul deeds will riſe, though all 
the world oerwhelm them, it was found a 
few days after, and carried to Warham, 

from whence it was removed to Shaftſbury, 
and interred 1n the rr founded "wy 


King Alfred, 


Elfrida, willing to atone for this addi- 
tional crime, founded two nunneries, one 
at Ambreſbury, the other near Andover. 
This was the only atonement they then 
knew of, and was accepted by the Prieſts ; 
it was not however ſufficient to calm the 
mind 
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mind of Elfrida, for, unable to enjoy any 
of the pleaſures of life from the remorſe 
which conſtantly harrowed her ſoul, ſhe 
mut herſelf up in the laſt to do penance 
during the remainder of her days. 


It is not eaſy to conjecture on what 
grounds this young Prince, who was only 
eighteen years old when he died, could de- 
ſerve to be celebrated for a Saint, as his ſhort 
reign afforded no extraordinary proofs of 
virtue or piety; or why he was eſteemed a 
Martyr, unleſs he 1s ſuppoſed to have re- 
ceived his death-wound on account of his 
affection for the pious Dunſtan and his wor- 
thy aſſociates: from whatever cauſe it pro- 
ceeded, his name has the honour of ſtanding 
in the Roman Martyrology, with many 
others, who are equally entitled, by their 
ſubmiſſion to the bigotted Prieſts of thoſe 
early ages, and that only, to a place in the 
| a 5 
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The ambitious views of Elfrida, proſe- 


cuted in this unwarrantable manner, were 
far from contributing to the happineſs of her 
Son; : for his reign was one continued ſcene 
of confuſion and diſquiet: a freſh body of 
Danes, under the command of Swein their 
King, renewed their attacks on this king- 
dom, and after a repetition of their uſual 
depredations, got poſſeſſion of the greateſt 


nr of 1 it. 


The character of Ethelred 3 18 1 variouſſy 
repreſented, that it is difficult to obtain a 
Juſt one of him. Notwithſtanding his cou- 


rage was undoubted, yet by his tardineſs in 
oppoſing the Danes he gained the appellation 


of the Unready ; this tardineſs however pro- 
ceeded rather from the treachery of his princi- 
pal Nobles, who either oppoſed his deſigns, or 
betrayed them to the enemy. He is alſo 
accuſed by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians, to 
whom he was not a friend, of drunkenneſs 
and luſt, and repreſented as covetous, proud, 


ervel, and tyannical 3 but Speed gives us a 


$ 
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more favourable idea of him, and acquaints 
us with virtues that compenſate in ſome de- 
gree for his failings. The laws which he 
enacted and enforced, even amidſt the“ con- 
tinual diſtraction of the ſtate, are proofs 
that he deſerved not all the cenſure beſtowed 
on him; but he was unfortunate, and in 
1 word is comprehended every crime. 


His {on Edmund, firnamed for the 
ſtrength of his conſtitution Ironſide, endea- 

voured by his valour and prudence to reſcue 
his country out. of the hands of its barba- 
rous invaders ; but before he could carry his 
deſigns into execution, he was cut off by 
one of his perfidious Nobles, and the whole 


iſland was obliged to acknowledge the love- 
reignty of Canute the Dane. 


Theſe were the immediate Succeſſors of 
Alfred, the generality of whom ſupported 
the fame of their great Forefather, and imi- 
tated his virtues and glorious actions. 
During the reigns of chat Pringe and his 


Progeny, 
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Progeny, England ſeems to have reached a 
higher ſummit of domeſtic happineſs and 
glory than it had ever enjoyed before, or in 
any period ſince, through ſo many ſucceſſive 


adminiſtrations. Some great Monarchs 


have undoubtedly ariſen, and, like comets, 
have given a temporary brightneſs to the 


kingdom, but this has not enſured a regular 


return of light from the ſame ſource ; their 
Sons have ſeldom inherited thear Fathers 
virtues or abilities, and the nation has again 
been involved in the gloom of imbecility or 
oppreſſion. Even thoſe of Alfred's Suc- 
ceſſors who degenerated moſt from him, 
gave proofs that they inherited a great ſhare 
of his courage, and of his concern for the 
welfare of the people; whilſt their faults 
chiefly aroſe from an evil too prevalent in 
all ages, the pernicious influence of bigotted 
enthufiaſtic Prieſts, to which the beft diſ- 
xoſed minds are moſt open. It is much to 
be lamented that Religion, the ornament of 
Hur nature, ſhould ever be diſgraced by ſu- 


perſtition; the former is productive of manly | 
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virtues, ſuch as are beneficial to ſociety z 
the latter yields only indolence and inacti- 
vity, perverting the heart from the pure 
inſtitutions of uncorrupted Chriſtianity to 
the obſervance of idle ceremonies, and the 
cruel ſuggeſtions of intemperate zeal: the 
one is ever conducive to order and happi- 
neſs, the other the parent of confuſion and 
miſery, This was a weakneſs with which 
the noble mind of Alfred remained untaint- 
ed, notwithſtanding he was the Son of the 
bigotted Ethelwulph, and lived in ſo dark 
and ſuperſtitious an age: his natural good 
ſenſe, improved by ſtudy, preſerved him 
from the infection of thoſe religious with 
whom he continually converſed; and though 
he appropriated ſo great a ſhare of his time 
to his devotional duties, yet he never neg- 
lected an equally important concern his 
ſubjects welfare. In fine, the Hero of my 
work appears to have been a ſtandard, the 
nearer to which his Succeſſors approached, 
the greater the degree of glory and un- 
kcigned reſpect they acquired; nor has the 


diſcriminating 


133. 1 
diſcriminating eye of more improved ages 
been able to diſcover any blemiſhes in his 
character, or to leſſen thoſe excellencies 
which gained him uninterrupted encomiums 
from his Cotemporaries, 


"1 » . 2 5 + RS 
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Having been too conciſe in the preceding 


pages on the Cuſtoms, Manners, Lan- 
guage, and Coins of the Saxons, to avoid 


interrupting the narrative, I ſhall now 
make ſuch additions as the limits of my 
work will allow. | 


The mode of ſucceſſion to the Royalty, 
in all the kingdoms of the Saxons, was 
nearly the ſame as that which had previ- 
ouſly prevailed among the Britons 3 it was 
truly hereditary and lineal. 'The elder line 
of the original parent regularly aſcended the 


throne in preference to the younger ; and 
the younger lines ſucceſſively poſſeſſed it 


upon 
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upon failure of the elder. This was the 
ſtated regulation for the deſcent of the crown. 
But there were ſome deviations from it; as on 
the death of Ethelred, the third ſon of Ethel- 
wulph, when neither Athelm, or Ethel wald 
his Sons ſucceeded to the vacant Throne, but 
Alfred their uncle, the fourth Son of Ethel- 
wulph, agreeable to his Father's will, ſuc- 


ceeded his Brother, as before recited. If 


theſe deviations had been left unſettled by their 
laws, and determinable by the ſole will of 
the Monarch, or the prevalent authority of a 

faction, the Saxon Government muſt be con- 
demned as a wretched ſyſtem of abſurdity; but 
the exceptions are only few in number, and 
all previouſly aſcertained by authoritative cuſ- 
toms, or determined at the time by the con- 
current ſuffrages of the King and Parliament. 


Thus, in the inſtance juſt mentioned, on the 


the proſpect of the impending ruin of Weſt- 
Saxony from the invaſions of the Danes, and 
with the deſign of inducing Alfred to exert 
all his abilities in the defence of the kingdom, 
Ethelred publicly confirmed the will of his 


Father- 
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Father in favor of Alfred, to the detriment 
of his own Sons. 


The revenue of the Saxon Kings Was com- 
poſed of various articles. The frequent in- 
cidents of Heriots and Reliefs made a con- 


fiderable income of themſelves; but to theſe 


were added the mulcts impoſed for offences 
by the Courts, one third of which were re- 
gularly remitted to the royal treaſury. Theſe 


were occaſionally increaſed by the three ca- 


pital aids which were due to the King from 


his military tenants; one upon the firſt mar- 


riage of his eldeſt Daughter, another on the 
creation of his eldeſt Son a Knight; and a 
third for the redemption of his own perſon 
from captivity. The foregoing were only 
accidental; but the moſt confiderable, and 


the only regular branch of the revenues of 


the crown, aroſe from the profits of its ex- 
tenſive demeſnes, the duties of the King's 
own ports, the tolls of his boroughs, and 
the rents of his own lands. 


The 
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The conſtitution of the Saxon Parliaments 
(as before obſerved) has been greatly diſputed 
among the Antiquarians. Some have aſſert- 
ed that the Commons, a body of men eleQ- 
ed by, and repreſentative of the People, were 
an eſſential branch of the Legiſlature ; whilſt 
others have denied it. But the further proofs 

T ſhall now bring, will confirm the decifion 
made in the foregoing pages. Under the 
feudal ſyſtem of England, the whole king- 
dom, and a ſingle barony, were exactly the 
mirrours of each other; and the rights of the 
King over his feudatories were nothing more 
than the privileges of the feudatory over his 
vaſſals. If the Sovereign had a juſt claim to 
the heriots, the wardſhips, and the homage 
of his military tenants, the Barons had an 
equal one to the ſame incidents from their 
dependents. If the Monarch was impower- 
ed to require the perſonal attendance of his 


immediate ſubordinates in war, ſo was the 
Baron. 


From 


: E 
From this view of the feudal polity, we ſee 
that royalty and barony were exactly model- 


led on the ſame principles, and inveſted with 


the ſame privileges. The Barons held a court 


in which all their vaſſals were obliged to at- 
tend; where he preſided as the judge, and 
they aſſiſted as the jury; but the vaſſals who 


attended were only the feudatories of the 
ehief; that is, the meſne lords, or frank te- 
nants that held immediately under him; they 

and they only were the members of the 


eourt; in their preſence were the acts of it 


executed, and by their aſſent ratified. Such 
alſo in every particular was the Court or Par- 
Hament of the King: as the immediate de- 


pendents on the Baron were obliged by their 
tenures to attend the little parliament of the 


barony, the Barotis were equally obliged by 
theirs to attend: the Court-baron of the roy- 
alty : the former were impowered, under the 


direction of their lord, ts make laws for the 
regulation of the barony, and the latter muſt 


have been privileged, under the controul of 
the Monarch, to make rules for the govern- 
men. 
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ment of the kingdom. The one judicature 
was called the Court of the Baron, the 
other was denominated the Court of the 
King. The real Members of the Parliament 
therefore appear, from the eſſential qualities 
of the feudal ſyſtem, to have been merely 
the royal Thanes, or the immediate Feuda- 
tories of the Crown : theſe could only have 
been obliged by their tenure to attend upon 
the royal Court, and they only, therefore, 
could have been the genuine Conſtituents of 
the Parhament. The ſub-feudatories of the 
kingdom could no more be obliged to do 
this, than they could have been required to 
perform the feudal ſervices, or permitted to 


diſcharge their feudal payments directly to 
the Crown. 


The royal Moot was held almoſt entirely 
for the trial of Cauſes, and the formation of 
Laws; theſe being the regular ſubjects of its 
deliberations: Taxes were only levelled oc- 
caſionally by it; and when the Commons 
were afterwards admitted into the national 
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conventions, they were ſummoned merely 
for the fuller and readier aſſeſſment of the 
Taxes. The Baronial Parliaments were af. 
ſembled twice in the year, the Royal Qne 
thrice ; on Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Chriſt- 
mas. When the Parliament was convened, 
the Sovereign acted as the Earl or the Sheriff 
in the county, or the Baron in the Manor- 
Court: he was the Speaker; he preſided 
among them, and affiſted at their delibera- 
tions; and the points that were ſubmitted 
to their conſideration were equally, as in 
the County and inferior Courts, not decided 


by a majority of voices, but determined by 
eee conſent. | 


ley of the Saxon Barons poſſeſſing only 
an inconſiderable degree of affluence, their 
attendance at the royal Court, which was 
always eſleemed a troubleſome and expenſive 
duty, was - diſpenſed with ; and a law was 
therefore enacted by the Saxon government, 
which made an eſtate of forty hides, or 
about nine thouſand fix hundred acres of land, 


A Its 
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a requiſite qualification for a Parliamentary. 
This was not a law of excluſion from 3 
right, but only a rule of diſpenſation from a 
duty, made to accommodate thoſe who could 
nat ſupport the expence of attendance. But 
after the Conqueſt, the greater Barons were 
ſummoned fingly to Parliament, and abſo- 
lutely obliged to attend: the lefler were cited 
collectively, and allowed to come, or permit- 
ted to ſtay away. The leſſer, as well as the 
greater, received the denomination of Barons 
and of Knights; both which titles were feudal, 
and ſignified a ſoldier and a vaſſal. But when 
the law had drawn a line of diſtinction be- 
tween the higher and lower Feudatories of the 
| Crown, the former aſſumed commonly the 
denomination of Barons, and the latter re- 
recived the appellation of Knights. This 
diſtinction appears to have prevailed in the 
days of Alfred, as After, his biographer, 
plainly marks the three great military orders of 
feudal ſociety, in his account of the perſons 
that formed the party at Selwood, with 
whom the King attacked and routed the 
. Danes. 
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Danes. He ſays, he was attended by a few 


of his Nobles, and alſo by ſome Knights, 
and their vaſſals. 


There were five ranks of men in the gra- 
dations of the Saxon polity; the Nobles, 


the Gentlemen, the Freeholders, the Vil- 


lains, and the Slaves. The Thanes were 
not all nobles, only the royal ones or great 
feudatories were really ſo; the lefler Thanes 
or ſub-feudatories formed a middle rank be- 


| low the nobles. The upper rank of Free- 
men conſiſted of the leſſer Thanes ; and 
both the Traders and Ceorles, the free- 


ſoccagers of town and country, compoſed 
the latter. The Villains were the next or- 
der; and the Slaves the loweſt claſs of all. 


The Manſion of the Baron was the capi- 
tal of the manor, and the imitative palace 
of the panſh; in it the Lord exerciſed 
the moſt remarkable attribute of royalty, 
that of coining his own money. His houſe 
was the ſchool of civility for all the gentle- 

| men, 
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men, and the academy of arms for all his 
military tenants. The manners of the Baron, 
ſoftened by his connexions with his bre- 
thren, and refined by his three annual at- 
tendances on his Sovereign, was the ſtandard 
of politeneſs to all the Gentry below him, 
and ſoftened the barbariſm of their military 
diſpoſitions, The Knights and Squires 
were his perſonal companions, engaged with 
him in the hour of diverſion, and ſhared his 
moments of ſocial gaiety. Their ſons alſo, 
bred up with the young Baron, received 
their education with him, and with him 
were trained to arms. The Lord retained a 
body of military companions conſtantly about 
him, men poſſeſſed of no land, but under 
obligations of military ſervice to him; theſe 
were termed Squires, the Eſcuyers of the 
Normans, and ranked immediately below 
the meſne Lords and Frank-tenants. The 
area of his manſion was uſed as a theatre of 
feigned war; and the Baron, his Knights 
and Squires, engaged by turns in the chival- 
tous manceuvres of the age. At other times 


V9 he 
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he went forth in the morning to the chace, 
and returned from it in the evening, accom- 
panicd by his Knights and Squires on their 
hunters, and attended by a retinue of Bur- 
geſſes, Yeomen, and Servants on foot. The 
feats of the field generally concluded with 
feſtivity in the Baron's hall; a feſtivity 
mingled with the exceſſes of intemperance, 
a vice peculiarly prevalent among the Saxons, 
and which they derived from their German 
anceſtors. 


The itle palace of the pariſh was how- 
ever at onee ſmall in its extent and mean in 
its appearance ; and ſuch were the manſions 
of all the Gentlemen in the kingdom. In- 
dulging the vices of a ſocial ſpirit, and ex- 
pending their fortunes in a train of inelegant 
hoſpitality, the Saxon Lords were careleſs 
about the ſize or aſpect of their houſes. They 
were conſtructed merely of timber, built in 
"A quadrangular form, incloſing a little area 
within, and confiſted of a great hal! and 
ſeveral ſmall chambers. Nor was it till Al- 
bye | | fred 
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fred ſet them the example, that any were 
built of more durable materials, or with 
greater conveniences. 


With regard to their Marriages, when a 
Saxon gentleman paid his addreſſes to a lady, 
if ſhe and her friends approved of the over- 
ture, the latter appointed a prolocutor or at- 
torney, and commiſſioned him to ſettle the 

preliminaries in her and their name. The 
Forfpreca (as he was termed) entered im- 
mediately into conference with the ſuitor and 
his friends, who formally avowed the pro- 
poſal, and engaged in a joint ſtipulation to 
maintain her. The lover then ſignified the 
ſettlement that he intended to make her, of 
which among the Saxons there were two 
ſorts one, exactly ſimilar to the modern, 
commencing only after the death of the huſ- 


band, the other taking place immediately on 


the marriage, and was conſidered as a preſent 
for the wife's acceptance of him. Thus was 
the wife ſolemnly purchaſed by the huſband, 


and actually conſidered as his bargain by 5 
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law. In the moſt ancient body of inſtitutes 
there is a proviſion made for the ratification 
of theſe mercantile tranſactions; - Which re- 
quires, that if a man cheapened and pur- 
_ chaſed a maid, and the bargain was fair,” 

the agreement ſhould be valid; but if there 
was any unfairneſs in the contract, that then 
*« the woman ſhould be carried 80 and 
the man ſhall have his ſhot again.” And in 
another law, equally venerable for its anti- 
quity, and equally curious for its ſimplicity, 
it is alſo provided, that «6 if 2 freeman lies 
with a freeman's wife, the injurer ſhall be 
thus fined; That he ſhall purchaſe another 
wife for the injured with his own ſhot, and 
bring her to him.” 


Theſe important particulars being adjuſt- 
ed, and the future huſband and his friends 
having covenanted to the performance of the 
conditions, the relations of the lady affianced 
her to him, and accepted his troth. The 
marriage was then celebrated in the manner 
of our preſent eſpouſals, the woman being 
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preſented to the man, and the prieſt invoking 
the bleſſing of Heaven on their union. The 
wife was allowed by the law to retain in her 
own poſſeſſion, abſolutely free from the con- 
troul of her huſband, the keys of her own 


| treaſury, of her own cheſt, or of her own 


| Divorces were permitted by the Saxons, at 
the pleaſure of the parties, as they alſo were 
among the Britons. It however reflects great 
honour on the Saxons, that thoſe ebullitions of 
animal paſſion, which even in this more civi- 
lized age frequently break out with ſo much 
violence, and deſtroy the faireſt ſcenes of do- 
meſtic happineſs, were kept by them under 
ſtrict controul. Adultery, when known among 
them, which was very ſeldom, was puniſhed 
equally with murder; and even a breach of 
celibacy with great. rigour. 


It is difficult to aſcertain the peculiar 

drefles of the Saxons : they were probably a 
mixed aſſemblage of their own original gar- 
ments and of the Roman-Britiſh habits. Their 
exterior 
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extetioi vᷣeſtments covered the Had, and fell 
down in a cloak- like form over the body, 
reaching only to the middle of the thigh. 
Ir carried a long ſhag: on the outſide; was 
omarnetited in the Roman manner; fre- 
quently! decorated with winding ſtripes, and 
coloured over with ſcarlet. Their ſtockings 
and breeches were made of linen, faſtened 
aboye the knee by, garters that were drawn 
twiſting and worming about the thigh. The 
foot and adjoining part of the leg were 
ſheathed in the Britiſh half. boot; 3, Which was 
fometimes made of leather, and ſometimes 
of raw hides ; they were laced to the leg by 
long ſtraps, that lapped over the ſtockings, 
the breeches, and the gartering of both. 
They wore alſo gloves; an article of drels 
which ſeems to have been firſt introduced by 
the Romans, adopted by the Britons, and 
tranſmitted to the Saxons. Their ſhirts 
were of linen. They wore their hair ſhort, 
and their beards were ſhaven. The hair of 
their Kings was drefled and ornamented with 
an Apen galety, unknown even to the 
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Queens of more modern ages; but evidently 
botrowed from the moſt effeminate of the 
Roman princes. Thus Athelſtan had his 
yellow locks entwined with threads of gold, 
as the emperor Commodus wore his, all 
glittering with golden ſprigs. The Saxons 


retained to the laſt, the rude cuſtom they 


had received from the Britons, that of ſtain- 
ing all the naked parts of their bodies with 
paint ; making various inciſions in their 
fleſh, exactly in the Britiſh manner, and 
then dropping different dyes into the wounds, 
And, ta complete the Britiſh figure, they 
wore bracelets on their arms, a chain about 
their necks, and a ring on their third finger. 
The two firſt were generally made of gold 
among the higher ranks, and the laſt was 
invariably ſo in all. The dreſs of the wo- 
men was nearly the ſame, only they wore 
caps of linen; and in the Roman mode, 
which they adopted from the Britiſh ladies, 
they decorated themſelves with bands, fre- 
quently made of gold, and bending in half. 
"moons upon their heads. 
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As the Saxons were originally derived 
from the Celtz, their language was origi. 
nally Celtic. This they neceffarily carried 
with them on their migration acroſs the 
Rhine, and they as naturally retained it in 
their new poſſeſſions on the Elbe. But the 
Germans, a nation diſtinguiſhed from the 
Celtæ both by the difference of their reli- 
gion, and the diſſimilarity of their language, 
had, previous to the days of Cæſar, invaded 
that ample continent, and ſubdued moſt of 
the colonies upon it. The German tribe, 
which particularly ſubdued the Saxons and 
Angles, ſeems plainly to have been the Jutes. 
Hence, on the invaſion of Britain, the con- 
querors naturally communicated their lan- 
guage to the conquered, and the dialect of 
Germany was now firſt heard and for ever 
planted in this iſland, At the time the 
Saxons were over-run by the Jutes, the Jut- 
iſh or German language naturally received 
a great number of Celtic words into it, 
and, in conſequence of both, the Engliſh re- 
tains 
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tains to this day a large collection of Celtic 
terms. 1 | 


All the Saxon letters being evidently 
Roman-Britiſh, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that when they were ſettled in the wilds of 
Germany, they were as much unacquainted 
with the myſtery of letters as the Britons 
had been before the invaſion of the Romans: 
they therefore could not, as ſuppoſed by 
many, introduce an alphabet with them 
into Britain: the letters which they after- 
wards uſed, and which now conſtitute the 
table of their alphabet, were adopted by 
them in this iſland. Their intermixture 
with the provincials inſtantly made them 
acquainted with the Britiſh characters. 


When the natives of Italy and the arts 
of civility were tranſported together into 
Britain, the Roman Weights and Meaſures 
would naturally be brought over with them. 


The principal ſtandard of weight among the 
Britons was at once borrowed and denomi- 
| nated 
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nated from the Roman Pondo ; ſignifying, 
like that, a Pound either in weight or in 
money. The Roman Pound therefore was 
introduced by the conquerors, and uſed by 
the provineials; and the Saxons on their 


ſettlement in the country would naturally 


adopt it from them. That theſe invaders 
had no Meaſure before, is plain from their 
having no word of their own for a Pound ; 
and they were obliged to borrow a word for 
the object, from the nation that gave them 
the idea. Nor had they Coins any more than 
Weights among them originally. Having 
thus adopted the Pound, the Saxons made it 


the Great Meaſure of Weight, and divided 
it into the integral parts we now term 


Ounces. 


Wu. 


The Saxon Pound, like the Roman, was 
of two ſorts, the Commercial and the Pe- 
cuniary. The Pecuniary Pound remained 
undiſturbed in this country from the ſettle- 


ment of the Romans to the year 1496, the 


12th of Henry the Seventh; when the in- 
„ | tercourle 
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tercourſe between the Engliſh and Flemings 
being very conſiderable, and the variation 
in their eſtimates of money inconvenient to 
both, the government by a poſitive law ſu- 
perſeded the uſe of our ancient Pound, and 
introduced the Flemiſh Pound or Troy- 
weight in its ſtead. When the Romans re- 
linquiſhed the iſland, and left the legionary 
citizens fettled hereditarily in their colonies, 
they took poſſeſſion of the Roman mints in 
the country ; and we may naturally ſuppoſe 
they continued the coinage at them. When 

the. Saxons: ſucceeded them in the provinces, 
and made themſelves maſters of their colo- 
nies, they took poſſeſſion of the Roman 
mints, and doubtleſsly proceeded in the 
work of coinage. 
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Among the German anceſtors of the Saxons 
{whoſe cuſtoms we may ſuppoſe they re- 
tained, though with ſome variations as they 
grew more civilized) every man was obliged 
to manifeſt his valour, or he was branded 
with perpetual diſgrace : for as it was a 
ſhame for the King or Leader to be overcome 
in battle, ſo was it an equal ſhame for his 
followers to abandon him; they being all 
bound by oath to ſupport him in his expedi- 
tion. Upon a youth's being admitted to bear 
arms, he was preſented with a ſhield, as a ſa- 
cred badge of his becoming an uſeful member 
of the community in general; and if, by 
any neglect or want of courage, he loſt 
it in battle, he was branded with infamy, 
and debarred from being preſent at the pub- 
lic ſacrifices. A ſingular cuſtom prevailed 
among the generality of them of letting 
their hair and beards grow until they had 
ſlain an enemy; but after they had done 
their country ſervice, or obtained ſpoils by 
laughter, every one cut the hair from his 
forehead, thinking he had then paid the 
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price of his birth, and was become worthy 
of his parents and his country; and none 
but ſuch as were naturally timid and deſpi- 
cable would long continue without the pri- 
vilege of cutting their hair, after they had 
attained to years of maturity. Alſo, every 


man was obliged to wear an iron ring about 


his neck, as a badge of his ſlavery, until by 


the ſlaughter of an enemy he was permitted 


to take it off. That they might obtain the 


aſſiſtance of their Gods in battle, they car- 


ried before their armies certain images and 
monuments taken from the Sacred Groves: 
and after the arrival of Woden, they uſed to 
to engrave Runic characters upon their 


ſpears, as charms which would prevail on 


the Gods to aſſiſt them in the war; in re- 
turn for which, their cuſtom was, cruelly to 
ſele& every tenth captive for a facrifice before 
his unhallowed ſhrine. From this period to 
their arrival in Britain, a ſpace of full three 


hundred years, we may naturally ſuppoſe a 


variety of alterations took place relative to 
fo | their 
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their warlike habits, weapons, military af 
cipline, and ſavage cuſtoms, 


The arms and warlike habits of the Saxons 
upon their eſtabliſhment in this iſland, as 
appears from the delineations of them left by 
_ themſelves, the only authority we can have 
recourſe to, are as follow. 'Their foot ſoldiers 
ſeem to be divided into three claſſes ; firſt, 
thoſe who fought with long ſpears ; ſecondly, 
thoſe who chiefly fought with ſwords without 
ſpears; and laſtly, thoſe who fought bath 
with ſwords and ſpears. The general habit of 
the firſt claſs is a tunic with ſleeves, which 
reaches down to the knees, and faſtened 
round the waiſt: in the moſt ancient deline- 
ations they ſeldom appear to have cloaks, 
which are very commonly added to their 
dreſs, as we reach nearer the end of the 
Saxon æra. They ſometimes are repre- 
ſented with oval ſhields, large enough to 
cover the whole body, though they are fre- 
quently ſeen without them. There probably 
were two ſorts of ſpearmen, one of them 
* armed, having only a _ ſuited 
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for ſkirmiſhes, and the other bearing ſhields 
for their defence in cloſer actions. The ſe- 
cond claſs are the ſwordſmen, who, beſides 
a large, long, two-edged ſword, are uſually 
ſeen with ſhields. The habit of the ſwordſ- 
man, like the ſpear-man, is a ſhort tunic, 
with ſleeves to the wriſt ; like them too, 
they have ſometimes cloaks buckled on the 
right ſhoulder, though they are often drawn 
without. The laſt claſs do not ſo frequently 
occur; but the ſwords and ſpears they bear 
differ nothing from the former. 'The greater 
part of theſe ſoldiers appear to have their legs 
naked ; but they wear ſhoes which ſeem to 
be black, made, without doubt, of ſtrong 
leather, and bound round the inſtep: but 
in the drawings of later ages, beſides theſe 
ſhoes, ſtockings are evidently to be ſeen, 
drawn to the middle of the leg. The hel- 
mets that they wear (though many are 
figured without any) appear to be nothing 
more than the ſkin of ſome animal ſewcd 
together, and the hairy fide turned inwards. | 
Their ſhields were generally of a middle 
ſizc, 


„ 
fize, for the moſt part oval, and always 
convex, having frequently a point projecting 
from the middle. Though from ſome re- 
preſentations they appear to have bows and 
arrows, yet from the account given of the 
battle of Haſtings by an ancient author, we 
may. conclude they only uſed them for their 
paſtimes. He ſays, that © the Normans 
had the victory, eſpecially by means of their 


wooden bows and arrows, which the Engliſh 
had not then in uſe,” 


The habit of the King, when he went to 
war, ſeems to have been equally ſimple with 
thoſe of his officers. Like them he wore a 
tunic, with ſleeves down to his wriſts, and 
faſtened round his waiſt, from whence it 
deſcended to the knees ; he alſo wore a cloak, 
which was buckled upon his right ſhoulder. 
His chief diſtinction was a crown which he 
conſtantly wore upon his head, and which 
anſwered the purpoſe of a helmet. His arms 
when he fought on foot were a ſwerd and 
a ſhield ; when he was on horleback he 
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had only a lance. But the arms themſelves 


of the Saxon Kings and Nobles were often 
very rich and magnificent, the hilts of their 


ſwords curiouſly wrought with gold and 


ſtudded with jewels; their ſhields and hel- 
mets were alſo elegantly ornamented and in- 
laid with gold and precious ſtones. The 


banners or enſigns alſo, that were borne be- 
fore them in battle and on other occaſions, 


were generally grand and magnificent, Hen- 
geſt and Horſa, according to Veſtergan, had on 
their arrival from Germany a banner carried 
before them on which was curiouſly wrought 
the repreſentation'of a white horſe. Anciently 
banners were (either from their being com- 


poſed of ſome religious relick or from the 


repreſentation which they were made to bear 
of holy things) held ſacred, and much ſuper- 
ſtitious faith placed in them. Arthur the 


| Britiſh King, when he fought the eighth 
battle againſt the Saxons, carried the 1mage 


of Chriſt and the Virgin Mary on his 


| ſhoulders, 


Their 
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Their Tents were of a very plain and ſin- 
ple conſtruction, being only lines ſtretched 
from the top of a ſtrong pole and faſtened to 
wooden hooks driven into the ground; which 
were covered over with thick and ſtrong 
cloth or leather: on the top was a roof or 
guard ſloping either way, like the ridge of a 
houſe, to - prevent the rain from entcring, 
To ſome of them they had a door regularly 
cut, but others were entered into by pulling 
the covering aſide each way. 


The Fortifications of the Anglo-Saxons 
were different from thoſe of the Romans. 
In forming their camps they raiſed the whole 
ſurface of their ſtation above the common 
level of the earth, in the ſhape of a Keep 
(or low flat hill); and this hill, inſtead of 
banks of earth, which the Romans made 
uſe of, was ſurrounded by a ſtrong thick 
wall, within which were built the ſtations 
of the ſoldiers ; ; without, a deep broad ditch 
was made round the whole work, and this 
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was encompaſſed with a ſtrong vallum of 
earth, on which was built an exterior wall, 
turretted after the faſhian of the Romans. 
The general form of the ground-work of 
' theſe Saxon caſtles were round, though they 
often varied according ta the nature and ſitu- 
ation of the place where they were erected. 
From eyery remaining antiquity we. find, 
that the walls of their fortifications were 
faced with ſquare ſtones (both within and 
without) and the intermediate ſpace between 
the facings filled with rough flint ſtones, 
mixed together with a ſtrong and permanent 
cement. e 


The ancient Saxons were great ſailors, 
living chiefly by their piracies and plunder; 
and the conſtruction of their veſſels was 
generally very flight. The firſt party that 
arrived in Englayd came 1n three long ſhips, 
their number amounting, according to Ver- 
ſtegan, to nine thouſand men, three thouſand 
in each ſhip; but this is improbable, if not 
impoſſible, 


1 
impoffible, unlefs their ſhips were bullt of 


different materials from thoſe commonly uſed 
by the Saxons, as they are deſcribed by various 
authors. On their ſettlement in Britain they 
began to improve their navy from time to 
time ; but it was not till the reign of Alfred 
that it made any formidable appearance; and 


yet ſoon after, the royal navy of Edgar amount- 
ed to three thouſand fix hundred ſhips. 


From an illuminated manuſcript of great 
antiquity, in the Cotton Library, we are 
able to deſcribe with ſome certainty the con- 
ſtruction of their veſſels, in their improved 
ſtate, when they were built of planks of wood 
and decked over. The ſtern is richly orna- 
mented with a repreſentation of the head and 
neck of a horſe, Two long bars, like oars, 
appear at the ſtern for ſteering it, inſtead of 
a rudder. On the middle of the deck near 
the maſt is erected the cabbin, in form of a 
houſe, for the reception of paſſengers. The 
keel runs from the ſtern, till increaſing in 
eb. breadth, 
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breadth, to the prow or head; which gradu- 
ally decreaſes to a point, for the more ready 
cutting the water in the ſhip's courſe. Over 
the prow is a projection which appears at 
firſt to be deſigned for running with great 
force againſt the enemy; but as in the deli- 
neation the end of. the prow comes {till fur- 
ther out, which would of courſe ſtrike firſt 
and prevent the deſired effect, we muſt ſup- 
pole it was intended either for the convenient 
faſtening of the rigging, or to hold the an- 
chor. The fail, in the repreſentation, being 
furled up, we cannot ſo well Judge of the 
method uſed to faſten and work it while the 
ſhip was under way ; but from its appearance 
we may conclude 1t was of very little uſe, 
except when the ſhip went before the wind. 
This ſeems to be a ſailing veſſel only, for 
there are no holes or places made for the 
uſing of oars. The length of the ſhip here 
repreſented does not bear the leaſt proportion 

to the height; fo that unleſs the breadth 
was more anſwerable, it would be impoſſible 
for it to weather up a ſide wind. But it is 
probable 


11 


probable that it ought to have been drawn 
longer: the illuminator being either con- 
fined by the breadth of the manuſcript, or 
too little {killed in the knowledge of propor- 
tion to be thoroughly acquainted with his 
error. The Saxons were very magnificent 
in the appearances of their royal veſſels: 
King Athelſtan had one, which was preſented 
him by Harold, King of Norway, whoſe 
head was wrought with gold; the ſails were 
purple, and the deck elegantly gilt all round 
with gold. Earl Goodwin, to appeaſe the 
anger of Hardicanute, who accuſed him with 
being acceſſary to the murder of his brother, 
preſented to him a ſhip, the head of which 
was richly made and wrought with gold; as 
was alſo the rigging and furniture. It con- 
tained eighty ſoldiers, whoſe dreſs and arms 
were alſo ornamented with gold, and each of 
whom had a golden bracelet on either arm, 
weighing ſixteen ounces: the helmets on 
their heads were alſo richly gilt with gold; 
and round their waiſts each man had girded 
a rich ſword, whoſe hilt was of maſſy gold; 
beſides 
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beſides which, each bore a Danith axe on his 
left ſhoulder, and in his right hand he held 
a lance. To theſe rich habiliments, another 
author adds a triple coat of mail wrought in 
gold, with a ſhield emboſſed with gold and 
ornamented with nails richly gilt. 


The Saxons on their firſt arrival in Bri- 
tain put a ſtop to all the trade which had 
exiſted to that time: the making themſelves 


rich by any other means than by their ſwords, 


ſeems. never to have entered the ideas of that 
people. After their armies were landed on 
the iſland we hear no more of their ſhips; 
and for two centuries they had but few veſ- 
ſels, The ſtate of trade among them during 
this period was at a low ebb ; for there was 
no commercial intercourſe between them and 
the Britons; and it appears that London, 
the capital of the little kingdom of Eſſex, was 
the only port at which their foreign com- 
merce was carried on. This place was re- 
ſorted to by merchants of ſeveral nations, 
who came thither both by ſea and land, on 

TEST account 
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account of trade : thoſe that came by land 
were the native Saxons, who brought their 
goods with them, in order to exchange with 
the foreign merchants, who, for that pur- 
poſe, croſſed the ſea from Gaul, and other 
parts of the continent. 


In this manner it is probable their com- 
merce was carried on, until the middle of 
the eighth century, about which time Offa 
mounted the throne of Mercia; when that 
great Prince encouraged his ſubjects to fit 
out ſhips, and to carry goods in their own 
bottoms to the continent : which he did with 
a view of raiſing a naval power to defend his 
dominions. This dawn of commerce was, 
however, ſoon over-clouded by the wars 
that followed in the heptarchy, occaſioned 
by his ambitious attempts upon the territo- 
Ties of his neighbours. The other Princes, 
juſtly fearing his growing power, made appli- 
cation to Charlemagne, beſeeching him to 
interpoſe his authority, and to command Offa 

to deſiſt. The Emperor accordingly wrote 
0 
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to him; but his letters not being regarded, a 
final ſtop was put to the trade which was car- 
ried on upon the continent between the foreign 
merchants and the Saxons, until ſuch time 
as a good underſtanding was reſtored between 
the Emperor and Offa. . After the death of 
this warlike Mercian Prince, the increaſe of 
ſhips was not attended to, and of courſe the 
trade fell back into its wonted channel until 
it was reſtored to greater glory by Alfred. 
Another hindrance to trade in general was 
the reſtraint laid on barterings and exchanges, 
By the laws of the Saxon Kings no bargain 
was permitted to be made without ſome prin- 
 £ipal perſon or chief magiſtrate being preſent 
and a witneſs to it. In the Jaws of Lothair, 
King of Kent, it was enacted, that if any 
Kentiſh Saxon ſhould buy any thing at Lon- 
don, and þring it into Kent, he ſhould have 
two or three honeſt men, or the King's port» 
reeve, preſent at the bargain. The deſign. 
of theſe laws was to regulate the terms of 
| bartering, and to prevent all impoſitians and 
frauds ; beſides, as few perſons at that time 

"Wu uy! Could 
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could write, ſuch evidences might be pro- 
duced, if any diſpute ſhould afterwards ariſe 
between the two parties. Though theſe laws 
were very good in themſelves, and prevented 
any unfair dealing, they doubtleſs were a great 
hindrance to commerce, which muſt be car- 
ried on in a quick and uninterrupted man- 
ner. A great article of commerce among 
the Saxons was flaves; which cuſtom of 
felling men and women was kept up even in 
Edward the Confeſſor's time, as we find it 
recorded, that Gith, wife of Goodwin Earl 
of Kent, greatly enriched herſelf by this fort 


of traffic. And the people of Briſtol, we 
are told, were much addicted to ſuch com- 


merce till they were ſtopped from ſo bar- 
barous a cuſtom by the advice and entreaties 


of Wulfſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, at the 


Norman conqueſt. 


The illuminators and painters among the 
Saxons being entirely deficient in the know- 
ledge of perſpective, the different drawings 


left by them of their temples, houſes, &c. 


Cannot. 
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cannot by any means convey to us ſo good 
an idea of their buildings, as we could 
with. On their firſt arrival, the minds of the 
Saxons were filled with war and deſtruction, 
and their thoughts too much engroſſed with 
eſtabliſhing for themſelves a firm and laſt- 
ing footing in the kingdom. In this early 
period the neatneſs and elegance of their 
ſtructures were conſiderations of too trifling 
moment to be attended to by them; but 
after they had been ſome time ſettled ih the 
realm, the arts began to flouriſh, and were 
carried, particularly by Alfred, to a much 
greater length than they had ever been before 
in Britain. The firſt church which was 
built on this iſland, was conſtructed with 
| watlings or hurdles, interwoven with oſiers 
or other pliable wood. The Saxons alſo in 
the early part of their eſtabliſhment built 
chiefly with wood. Edwyn, the firſt Chriſ- 
tian King of Northumberland, ere&ed a 
ſmall oratory of wood, wherein he was bap⸗ 
tized ; but afterwards began one on a much 
larger foundation, with ſtone; which in- 


cluded 
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tluded the firſt building. So Aldwine, 


Biſhop of Durham, firſt built a ſmall oratory 


of wreathen wands and hurdles, where the 
| body of Saint Cuthbert was for a time de- 


_ poſited ; but afterwards he cauſed a larger 


church of ſtone to be erected. 


Their ſtone buildings were often beyond 
conception grand and magnificent; to com- 
plete which no labour or expence was ſpared. 
Robert de Swapham, an author of great an- 


| tiquity, ſaw ſtones that compoſed the founda- 


tion of the church at Mediſhamſtede, now 
called Peterborough, that was built by Peada, 
the firſt Chriſtian King of Mercia, and de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, as before related, which 
ſtones were ſo large, that eight yoke of oxen 
could ſcarcely move any one of them. 


It was cuſtomary to build their churches, 


monaſteries, &c. where the relicks of ſome ſaint 


had been found, or where it was reported he 
lived; over the tomb of ſome martyr, or 


where he had been put to death. The fa- 
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mous chapel of Ina at Glaſtenbury, dedicated 
by him to Saint Peter and Saint Paul, is re- 
ported to have been built over the very ſpot 
on which formerly ſtood the cell of Joſeph 
of Arimathea. The amazing richneſs and 
grandeur of this building is ſcarely to be 
conceived, Malmſbury gives us the follow- 

ing account of it: King Ina built alſo a 
chapel of gold and filver, with ornaments 
and vaſes of the fame: for the conſtruction 
of the chapel 2680 pounds of ſilver; the 
altar was made of 264 pounds of gold; the 
cup with the patena was of 10 pounds of 
gold ; the cenſor of 8 pounds 20 mancis of 
gold; the candleſticks of 12 pounds and half 
of ſilver; the covers of the book of the Holy 
Goſpel 20 pounds 40 mancis of gold; the 
veſſels for water and other veſſels for the 
altar of 17 pounds of gold; the veſſel to 
waſh in of 8 pounds of gold, and that which 
contained the holy water of 20 pounds of 
ſilver; the images of Chriſt and the bleſſed 
Virgin, together with thoſe of the twelve 
| 5 of 17 5 pounds of ſilver and 38 


pounds 


11 
pounds of gold. The pall for the altar, as 
alſo the facred habits of the prieſts, were in- 
terwoven with gold, and richly ornamented 
with precious ſtones. The materials of which 
amazing ſtructure, with the ornaments, a- 
mounted to upwards of 365 pounds of gold 
and 2887 pounds of filver.” 


Ethelbald, King of Mercia, being deſirous 
to build the church at Croyland with ſtone, 
which had formerly been built by St. Guth- 
lac of wood, found the ground ſo hollow 
and ſpungy, as to be unable to bear the 
weight of a ſtone building: to remedy this 
he cauſed vaſt piles of oak to be made, and 
driven down, with a large quantity of ſolid 
earth rammed about them, which was brought 
in little boats from the uplands nine mules 
diſtant ; and by this means they completed 
a firm and ſolid foundation. I ſhall add to 
this account of their religious edifices Bede's 
deſcription of the monaſtery built by Saint 
Cuthbert: The building was round, four 
or five perches between wall 'and wall ; the 
A 83 wall 


E 
wall in the outſide was the height of a man, 
but within ſide it was higher, ſo made by 
the ſinking a huge rock; which was done 
to prevent the thoughts from rambling, by 
reſtraining the ſight, and to keep the mind 
employed on holy matters, and heavenly 
contemplations. The wall was not made 
of ſquare ſtone or bricks, nor cemented with 
mortar, but of rough unpoliſhed ſtone, with 
turf dug up in the middle of the place, and 
banked on both ſides of the ſtones all round. 
Some of the ſtones were ſo big that four 
men could hardly lift one of them. Within 
theſe walls he conſtructed two houſes and a 
chapel, together with a room for common 
uſes. The roof was made of unhewn tim- 
ber, and thatched. Without the walls he 
had a large houſe, to receive thoſe that ſhould 
viſit him; and not far off a fountain, which 
ſerved them with water,” 


It is not poſſible to give a perfect deſcrip- 
tion of the domeſtic ſtructures of the Anglo- 
Saxons, as well from the ſilence of hiſtorians 


on 
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on this particular, as from the improbability 
of meeting with any authentic remains of 
them. On their firſt arrival in Britain, their 
houſes might be but rudely made of ſtakes 
and hurdles, thatched with reeds; yet on 
their eſtabliſhment, among their various im- 
provements, thoſe in architecture were not 
neglected by them; for their churches, pa- 
laces, and public ſtructures, we find, from 
miſerable ſheds of wood and twiſted oſiers, 
daubed over with clay, are eaſily traced on 
to grand and magnificent buildings of ſtone 
and bricks: we may from thence juſtly con- 
clude, that their own habitations improved 
in proportion, till aſſiſted by the genius of 
Alfred they became like their churches, grand 
and elegant, 

| The ancient Germans not only hat-d but 
held it a diſgrace to till their lands, or pro- 
vide by honeſt induſtry for the ſupport of 
their lives: they committed the care of cul- 
tivating their lands to the old and feebte, 
whoſe decrepid age prevented their attendance 
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on the wars; and alſo to their women. The 
only grain they valued was barley; with 
which they made their drink ; but thoſe wha 
lived upon the banks of the Rhine had wine, 
On their ſettlement in Britain, more elpe- 
cially on the flouriſhing of Chriſtianity, their 
minds became more poliſhed and improved; 
they then began induſtriouſly to manure and 
cultivate the ground, occupying of farms, 
ſowing carefully their grain, and grazing 
and keeping of cattle. Their ſheep alſo they 
ſheered at the proper ſeaſon, and dreſſed the 
wool, which, being firſt ſpun, they woye 
into clothing. 


Though their principal grain was barley, 
yet they by no means neglected the proper 
cultivation of wheat; of which their beſt 
bread was made : many however have ſup- 
poſed, that their bread was chiefly made of 
barley meal. Their barley drink, or ale, was 
held in great eſtimation by them. Some au- 
thors have aſſerted, that though they had 
wine, yet they did not grow it themſelves, 
neither 
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ber did they trouble themſelves about the 
cultivation of vines or planting of vineyards: 
but it is certain that Probus, the Roman 
Emperor, gave the Britains permiſlion to 
Plant and cultivate vines ; not only for their 
pleaſure, but alſo for their uſe and profit : 
they conſequently had wine of their own 
making, as had the Saxons in after-times. 
William of Malmſbury, ſpeaking of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, ſays, ** This county is alſo fa- 


mous for its vineyards; the wines that are 
grown here haye a tartneſs not at all un- 


_ pleaſant, being little inferior in ſweetneſs to 
the French wines, for the grapes are ſweeter 
here than in any other county in England;“ 
and Stow ſays, ** At Windſor Park, as well 
28 in other parts of England, they grew vines, 
and made wine.“ According to this writer, 
in thoſe early days there was but a ſmall 
part of the land cultivated for the growth of 
corn; he further tells us, that the Engliſh 
people might have been ſaid to be rather gra» 
Ziers than plowmen; for almoſt three parts of 
the kingdom were ſet apart for cattle. 
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The Saxons were great enemies to ſloth x 
thoſe things that they had were ſuch as was 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſupply their natural 
wants, and not the leaſt calculated for the 
_ encouragement of idleneſs and indulgence. 
Their beds were of a very ſimple conſtruc- 
tion, and appear from draughts extant to be 
nothing more than a thick boarded bottom, 


the covering very thin, and the pillows 
ſtiff and hard; in ſhort, from the view of 


the whole together, caſe was but little con- 
ſidered. 


The 1 hours of the women (even of 
the higher ranks) were ſpent in ſpinning, 
and ſuch ſervile employments; neither was 
it eſteemed any diſhonour for the lady of the 
houſe to be among her maids, helping them 
and performing the duties of the houſhold 
in common with them, while the lord was 
with his men, aſſiſting and overlooking 
them: many inſtances of which may be 
brought to prove the ancient ſimplicity and 
plainneſs of their manners. I ſhall only ſelect 
one, Which is the account given by Ingul- 

Phus 


. 
phus of Edgitha, Queen to Edward the Con- 
feflor : :I have often ſeen her (fays he) 
while I was yet a boy, when my father was 
at the King's palace, and as I came from 
ſchool; when I have met her, ſhe would 
examine me 1n my learning, and from gram- 
mar ſhe would proceed to logic, which the 
alſo underſtood, concluding with me in the 
molt ſubtle argument; then cauſing one of 
her attendant maids to preſent me with three 
or four pieces of money, I was diſmiſſed ; 
being ſent to the larder, where I was ſure to 
get ſome eatables.“ Which plainneſs, adds 
Mr. Strutt, would but ill ſuit the refinement 
of this more poliſhed age; this honeſt natu- 
ral ſimplicity has been with ſcorn put forth, 
to make room for the inſincere compliments 


and fooliſh fopperies of a giddy rival people, 


Tacitus tells us of the old Saxons, that 
at their banquets their diet was rude, and 
when they ſat down to table every man had 
a meſs to himſelf : their drink was made of 
barley, corrupted (fays he) into a likeneſs 

of 
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of wine, and their meats were ſimple, ſuch 
as wild apples, freſh veniſon, curds and 


— 


cream, &c. In almoſt all the Saxon deline- 
ations, where they are repreſented at meat, 
the table being decently covered with a clean 
cloth, we ſee that a cup of horn is given to 
eyery one, which may contain ſome pottage 
or ſoup, or their barley drink, At a table, 
the repreſentation of which is given by Mr. 

Strutt, three noble perſonages are ſerved by 
two attendants on their knees ; there lies on 
it an oblong ſquare diſh or plate, together 
with a round one, on one of which appears 
a fiſh; there alſo Quaid a bowl, near which 
| Hes a large ſpoon or ladle; from whence it 
is not an unlikely concluſion to make, that 
the bowl itſelf is filled with broth or pot- 
tage. In another bowl there 1s the head of 
an animal, which ſeems to be that of a boar, 
dreſſed whole. And in a third, apples or 
- ſome ſimilar kind of fruit. It appears by 
many drawings, that the Anglo-Saxons chiet- 
ly boiled their meat. Having killed the 
animal, and cut it into pieces, it Was put 
into 
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into a large kettle, which was ſet on a trivet 
of three legs over a fire made on the hearth : 

they ſtirred it, and took it out with a hook 
or fork which had two prongs, One of the 
figures ſitting at the table ſeems going to 
drink, and is addrefling himſelf to the figure 
next him, who appears to be anſwering him, 
This delineation confirms the antiquity of 
the cuſtom of pledging each other when they 
drank, of which the manner was, that the 
perſon who was going to drink, aſked any 
one of the company that Gat next him, whe- 
ther he would pled ge him; on which he, 
anſwering that he would, held up his knife 
or ſword to guard him whilſt he drank; for 
while a man is drinking he neceſſarily is in an 
pnguarded poſture, expoſed to the treacherous 
ſtroke of ſome hidden or ſecret enemy. This 
cuſtom, as it is ſaid, firſt took riſe from the 
death of young King Edward, called the 
Martyr, who was traiterouſly ſtabbed in the 
back while he was drinking, by the orders 
of Elfrida his nee, as before related. 

We 
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We are told by moſt authors, that the 
northern nations were much addicted to hard 
drinking; which may be the reaſon that at 
their banquets they ſeem much better pro- 
vided with drinking horns, than with plates 
and diſhes, It was eſteemed no diſgrace 
among the ancient Germans for them to be 


| ſitting day and night, both carouſing and 


drinking. And ſuch great drinkers were the 
Danes, who were in England during the 
reign of Edgar, that by the advice of Dun- 
ſtan, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſuffered 
only one ale-honſe to be in a village or ſmall 
town ; and further ordained, that pins or 
nails ſhould be faſtened into the drinking 
cups and horns at ſtated diſtances, and who- 


ſoever drank beyond thoſe marks at one 


draught, ſhould be obnoxious to a ſevere 
puniſhment. Hardicanute 1s reported to have 
been ſo great a glutton, that he had his 
table furniſhed four times in the day, In a 
moſt coſtly manner, 


The 
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The Saxons made uſe of ſeveral muſical 
inſtruments. Beſides the horn and the trum- 
pet they played on two flutes, like the Ro- 
mans; this they accompanied with a lyre of 
four ſtrings, which was beat with a ſmall 
inſtrument for that purpoſe : and to this 
muſic they danced. They alſo excelled in 
their performance on the harp ; by which 
means Alfred, as before related, got admiſ- 
ſion into the Daniſh camp. The ſame ſtra- 
tagem was ſome years afterwards retorted on 
the Saxons by Anlaff the Dane; for, coming 
to their camp in the ſame diſguiſe, he met 
with the ſame reception, and departed with- 
out moleſtation : but a ſoldier that had for- 
merly ſerved Anlaff knew him, and after his 
departure made it known to Athelſtan. The 
King reproving the ſoldier for the negle& of 
his duty, in permitting ſo dangerous an ene- 

my to eſcape, was thus anſwered by him: 
] once ſerved Anlaff, and received his pay 
as a ſoldier; 1 then gave him the ſame faith 
I have now done to you ; and if I had be- 
trayed him, what truſt could you have repoſed 


s 
111 


Ei 
in my truth? Let him die, if ſuch be his 
fate, but not through my treachery; yet 
now he is eſcaped, ſecure yourſelf from dan- 
ger, and remove your tent, leſt he ſhould 
aſſail you unawares.“ This ſpirited and 
honeſt anſwer of the ſoldier greatly recom- 


mended him to the King's favour. They 


accompanied the harp with the horn and 
violin; the ſtrings of the latter were ſcrewed 


up with four pegs ſet horizontally at the 
end of the nut. The organ was alſo uſed 
among the Saxons ; for William of Malmſ- 


bury tells us, that Archbiſhop Dunſtan 
erected one in the time of King Edgar at 
Glaſtenbury, in honour of St. Adhelmn. 


The Saxons, Danes, with other northern 


nations, burned their dead in conſequence of 


a law made by Woden, who enacted, that 
the dead ſhould be burned, with all their 
moveables, eſpecially their money; as thoſe 
would be eſteemed moſt welcome to the 
Gods that had the greateſt quantity of trea- 
fure burnt with them. He alſo further or- 

dained, 
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dained,. that they ſhould raiſe large heaps of 
_ earth over thoſe that were lain in battle; 
and on the monuments of thoſe who had 

performed any great and glorious actions, 
there ſhould be erected high obeliſks inſcribed 

with the Runic characters. 


Wormius gives the following account of 
the Daniſh funeral ceremonies, which he 
diſtinguiſhes into three ages: firſt, Roiſold 
Brendetiid (the age of burning); this was 
when the defun&t was brought out in the 
field, near to the highway, or to the eſtate 
that belonged to him while living ; where 
they made an oblong place with great ſtones 
for the reception of the body, and there 
burnt it, collecting the aſhes into an urn; 
round which they ſet great ſtones; then with 
ſand, gravel, or earth they threw up a little 
hillock, in form of a mount. The ſecond 
was called Hoigold or Hoelſtiid (the age of 
burying); which was when the body was 
brought entire with its ornaments, and laid, 
unburnt, in the middle of a large circle of 


ſtones; 
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ſtones; then over it they, in the manner 
before- mentioned, raiſed a mount of earth, 


which mounts were ſometimes plain, made 
only of earth, and caſt up like a cone, and 
ſometimes they were ornamented with a 
circle of ſtones ; but this was only for their 
generals or great men. 'The third age was 
termed Chꝛiſtendoms⸗Old: which was 
when Chriſtianity began to prevail, and they 
buried as we are wont to do at this time. 


Tyrants, parricides, and other eriminals 
among the Saxons, and all the northern na- 
tions, were denied both urns and tumuli; 
their bodies were burnt, and their aſhes 
thrown into the air, or ſcattered into the 
river. But, on the contrary, no pains or 
labour were ſpared to enlarge and adorn the 
barrows of good men, and great heroes : 
they. were often ornamented with immenſe 
ſtones, inſomueh that it ſometimes required 
three whole years to complete a ſingle one. 
Harold, it is ſaid, employed his whole 


5 | army, 
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army, and a great number of oxen, in draw 
ing one vaſt ſtone, to adorn the monument 
of his mother. | | 


| The barrows, here mentioned, are heaps 
of earth, thrown up, of different forms and 
N ſizes; ; and are of many kinds. They are 
for the moſt part ſepulchral, for on opening 
them there are generally found either urns 
or coffins in thoſe of the better ſort z and 
in thoſe which are ruder, inſtead of ' urns, 
the aſhes or carcaſs of the defunct are laid in 
a cavern cut out of the ſolid earth for their 
reception; eſpecially where the ſoil was of a 
chalky nature. They were generally built 
of ſuch materials as were eaſieſt come at; 
"hack it has been aſſerted, that they fetched 
them afar off, becauſe the greater the diſtance 
from which they were brought, the more 
honourable was the funeral pile eſteemed. 


There are ſome inſtances of theſe barrows 
75 being ſepulchral; for Camden telling us 
of coals dug out of a hill in Northampton- 
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hire, adds, Siculus Flaccus ſays; that either 
aſhes, coals, or broken glaſs, together with 
| bones half-burnt, lime, plaſter, and mortar, 
were wont to be put under the land- marks 
or limits of the ancients. The barrows of 
Jooſe ſtones or Farns were not always funereal; 
for Giraldus, making mention of Harold's 
expedition into Wales, where that Prince 
ravaged the country ſo thoroughly that he 
ſcarcely left any alive behind him, he ſays; 
Im memory of which total defeat, he threw 
up many hillocks of ſtones, after the ancient 
cuſtom, in thoſe places where he obtained 
bis victories, with pillars containing this! in- 
ſcription: His fu victor Haroldus. 15 


Such rude barrows as are found with a 
hole ſimply cut in the earth, for the recep- 
tion of the bones or aſhes of the dead, and 
covered with a ſtone, or blocked up with 
ſtones, and having thoſe barbarous cheſts 
called kiſt-veans on the top of them, or the 

 kiſt-vean by itſelf without a barrow, are all 
moſt probably the rude ſepulchral tombs of 

the 


W 


. 
the ancient Britons; and this may be coil- 
cluded, not only from their barbarous formi 


and conſtruction, but from the great dif- 


ference between them and the monuments 
of any other nation in the known world. 
The cromlech or tables, with other monu- 


ments of that kind, may undoubtedly be 
attributed to the corſſtructors of thoſe ſtu- 


pendous works Stonehenge, Aubery, &c; 


which without doubt were alſo the works of 


the Britons. Aud theſe tables may have been 
the ancient monuments of their Kings and 
chief Druids, while the 2%-weans and rude 
barrows were to perpetuate the fame of their 
Generals. 


Thoſe barrows that are found near the 


Roman ways or ſtations (for the Romans 


were forbid by the law of the twelve tables 
to bury in their cities or camps) which 
when opened are found to contain urns of 
fine earthen ware, or others more coſtly and 


_ of handſome workmanſhip, or if in theſe 
urns are found, with the aſhes, inſtruments 
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of Roman conſtruction, or Roman coin, ſuch 
may without the leaſt heſitation be attributed 
to that people. Beſides theſe things, they 
ſometimes put into their urns lamps, lachry- 
matories (ſmall veſſels filled with purchaſed 
tears) and other utenſils of mourning. 


There have been inſtances of finding a 
lamp ſtill burning on opening ſome of their 
ancient ſepulchral repoſitories. Camden tells 

| us, that the tomb of Conſtantine was found at 
York, in the walls of the city ; and that on 
opening it there was diſcovered a lamp ſtill 
burning. The ancients (continued he) had 
the art of diffolving gold in a fat liquor, and 
ſo preparing it that it would, if undiſturbed, 
burn for ages. Weaver alſo informs us, 
that at Coggerſhall, in Eflex, an urn was 
diſcovered by ſome labourers, and on the 
top of it was a Roman tile; which being 
taken off, a lamp was found burning ; but 
that it ſoon extinguiſhed on being expoſed to 
the freth air: with it was found a curious 
patera, 
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falera, or little diſh, of fine red earth, on 
which was an inſcription. 


Combs, inlaid boxes, nippers, jewels, 
bracelets, &c. are often found in the urns of 
the women; and alſo in the rude tombs of 
the Britons: when theſe are found in bar- 
rows they are likely to be either Britiſh or 
Saxon, becauſe barrows were only erected 
for thoſe who by their courage or valour had 
made themſelves famous. Among the Brie 
tons, not only men but women often led 
their battles, or at leaſt ſhared the common 
danger of the war with the men; therefore 
it is but juſtly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame monuments ſhould be erected for them 
as were ſet up in honour of the noblemen; 
and that with them alſo, they burnt or bu- 
ried their ornaments. So that thoſe found 
in the rude tombs of the Britons, as above 

deſcribed, may be attributed certainly to 
them, and thoſe found in urns in the more 
ſhapely and handſome barrows may be Saxon; 
for we do not want inſtances of the courage 
| 1 and 
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afid reſolution of the Saxon women. Se. 
burgh, wife of Kenald, King of the Weſt 


| Saxons, took upon her the government of 


the kingdom on the death of her hw{band, 
acting with great ſpirit and reſolution. And 
Ethelflida, the daughter of Alfred (whom 
Speed calls the Enghth Lenobia) perfonally 
atrended The wars, gaining many fignal 


| victories. over her enemies. But when ſuch 


trinket are found in the burying grounds of 
the Romans, without barrows, or in fine 


and well: ſhaped urns, they are moſt likely 


to have belonged to that people. The beſt 
way of deciding ſuch matters will be by the 


workmanſhip : the urns, &c. of the Ro- 
mans, in general, exceeding thoſe of our an- 
ceſtors both in ſhape and elegance, and more 
particularly in tlie fineneſs of the clay. Ro- 
man urns have been alſo found of braſs, 
ſome of glaſs, and others of porphyry. 


It was common with both the Saxons and 
che Danes to bury with their dead knives, 
(he heads of arrows and ſpears, ſwords; axes, 


ang 
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and other implements of war: the axe is 
by many thought, though unjuſtly, to be 
Daniſh only. So alſo urns turned upſide 
down are attributed to that people. Coins 


are very ſeldom found in the urns or tumuli 
of either the Saxons or the Danes. 


After the eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
among the Anglo-Saxons, - they continued to 
bury ornaments with their dead. Their 
manner of burying was thus ; having firſt 
waſhed the dead body it was clothed in a 
ſtrait linen garment, or put into a bag or 
ſack of linen; it was afterwards wrapped 
cloſely round from head to foot with a ſtrong 
cloth wrapper ; but it was cuſtomary with 
them to leave the head and ſhoulders of the 
corpſe uncovered till the time of burial, that 
ſuch relations and acquaintance, as were de- 
ſirous ſo to do, might take a laſt view of 
their deceaſed friend. Before the body was 
| put into the ſepulchre the head and ſhoulders 
were alfo cloſely covered over with the wrap- 
7 per, When it was brought to the tomb, it 
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was held by two perſons, one at the head 
and the other at the feet, while the prieſt 
perfumed it with incenſe; then thoſe two 
who held the corpſe knelt down, and laid it 
into the grave; during which the attendant 
prieſt prayed over and bleſſed it. 


Tbe manner of preparing the body, and 
the funeral proceſſion of the famous Wilfrid, 
Archbiſhop of York, who died at Oundle in 
Northamptonſlure, A. D. 708, and was bu- 
ried at Rippon in Vorkſhire, are thus de- 
ſeribed by his hiſtorian Eddius: & Upon a 
certain day many abbots and clergy met 
thoſe who conducted the corpſe of the 
holy biſhop in a large hearſe, and earneſtly 
begged they might be allowed to waſh the 
ſacred body, and dreſs it honourably, accord- 
ing to its dignity ; and they obtained per- 
miſſion : then one of the abbots, named 
Bacula, ſpreading his ſurplice on the ground, 
the brethren depoſited the holy body upon it, 
wathed it with their own hands, drefled i it in 
dhe pontifical habits, and then taking it up, 


carr ried 
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carried it towards the appointed place, ſing- 
ing pſalms and hymns in the fear of God. 
Having advanced a little, they again depo- 
ſited the corpſe, pitched a tent over it, bathed 
the ſacred body in pure water, and dreſſed 
it in robes of fine linen, placed it in the 
hearſe, and proceeded, ſinging pſalms, to- 
wards the monaſtery of Rippon. When they 
approached the monaſtery, the whole family 
of it came out to meet them, bearing holy 
relicks: of all theſe there was hardly one 
who refrained from tears, and all raiſing 
their voices, and, joining in hymns and ſongs, 
they conducted the body into the church, 
which the holy biſhop had built and dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and there depoſited it in 
the moſt ſolemn and honourable manner.” 


On the very firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſti- 
anity in this kingdom, it appears, that they 
buried chiefly without coffins ; the firſt uſed 
were either of wood or large cheſts of ſtone. 
Giraldus informs us, that Henry the Second 
Lauſed the tomb of King Arthur, which was 


between 
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between two ' pillars at Glaſtonbury, to be 
opened; and therein his bones were found 
_ encloſed in a large tree made hollow. Be- 
fore they had dug down to his coffin by nine 
feet, they found a large flat ſtone, on which 
was nailed a croſs of lead, with this inſcrip- 
tion: Hic jacet ſepuilus inclitus Rex Arturius 
in inſula Aualonia. And by his ſide lay 
Guinever, his beautiful but incontinent 


queen, the gol tr aces of whoſe hair were 
yet wilkeayed, 


Colfins of would: were e often aſa] 
by our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors ; - for Ceadda, 
according to Bede, was buried in a wooden 
coffin : * he likewiſe informs us that Sex- 
burga cauſed the body of her ſiſter Etheldreda, 
the wife of Egfrid, King of the Eaſt- - Angles, 
to be removed from an obſcure place, where 
it lay in a coffin of wood, in order to place 
it in a fair tomb of white marble, procured 
for that purpoſe. Stone coffins are never- 
theleſs of very ancient date alſo, and were 
uſed by them ſoon after their converſion to 
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the Chriſtian faith. St. Auguſtine was bu- 
ried in the north portico of the church built 
in Honour of St. Peter and St. Paul, not then 
finiſhed or dedicated; and had an epitaph ſet 
on his tomb: in the ſame church were alſo 
entombed about the year 617 the bodies of 
Ethelbert and Bertha his queen ; but it is 
not certain whether their tombs were of 
wood or ſtone, 


Bede alſo tells us, that Sebba, King of the | 
Eaſt-Saxons, was buried in St. Paul's, in a 
coffin of grey marble and a cover of the ſame ; 
and from about the middle of the ſeventh 
century, ſtone coffins or cheſts ſeem to be 
had in frequent uſe, particularly among the 
richer ſort of people, The coffin of Ethel- 
red, ſirnamed the Unready, who was buried 
in St. Paul's in London, was ſeen by Speed 
before the deſtruction of that church; he 
thus deſcribes it: His bones yet remain 
in the north wall of the chancel, in a cheſt 
of grey marble, reared on four ſmall pillars, 
and coyercd with a copped ſtone of the ſame.” 


Theſe 
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Theſe coffins or cheſts, in which were depo- 
ſited the. remains - of kings and noblemen, 
were not in general buried, but ſet into the 
walls of churches, or placed in ſuch a man- 
ner without that the greater part of them 
may be ſeen. They often ornamented the 
covers. of them with an image of the de- 
ceaſed, adding ſometimes an epitaph in ho- 
nour of him. 


The cuſtom of inſcribing the tombs of 
great men is of very ancient date among our 
anceſtors. The moſt ancient Saxon monu- 
ment upon record, reared in this kingdom, 
is that of Horſa, brother to Hengiſt which 
Bede tells us was remaining in his time, in 
the eaſt part of Kent, with Horſa's name en- 
graved thereon. The ſame author alſo 1 in- 
forms us, that the Saxons uſed other orna- 
ments to adorn the tombs of their great men. 
Over the tomb of Oſwald, the great Chriſ- 
tian bero, there was laid his ſtandard, which 
was compoſed of purple and gold. Canute 

the Dane alſo oro a rich pall embroidered 


with 
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with the ſimilitude of golden apples, elegant- 
ly ſet with pearls, to be laid over the tomb 
of Edmund Ironſides. Their royal monu— 
ments were very grand and magnificent. Al- 
fred was buried under a tomb of precious 
porphyry. Nor was any coſt ſpared in 
adorning the ſhrines of their ſaints and holy 

en. The body of St. Wendreda, a virgin, 
was brought by Eſinus, abbot of Ely, to 
that place, where it was laid in a rich ſhrine, 
molt ſuperbly ornamented with gold and _ 
cious ſtones. | 


Before the time of Chriſtianity it was 
held unlawful to bury the dead within the 
cities; they uſed to carry them into the 
fields hard by, and there depoſited them. 
Towards the end of the ſixth century, Au- 
guſtine obtained of King Ethelbert a temple 
of idols, in which that King uſed to worſhip 
before his converſion, and made a burying 
place of it : but St. Cuthbert afterwards ob- 
tained leave to have yards made to the 
churches, 
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churches, proper for the reception of ths 
dead. 


| The ſmall portion of Maren that i Was 
W to the Saxons, was confined, till im- 
proved and rendered more extenſive by the 
indefatigable Alfred, to the clergy and reli- 
gious people: and the reaſon why learning 
was not more general among them was, not 
altogether from their own inattention to 
Lite; but from the amazing ſcarcity of 
books : for Aldfred, King of Northumber- 
land, was obliged to give an eſtate of eight 
| Hides of land to Benedict Biſcop, abbot of 
Weremouth, for the purchaſe of one volume 
of Coſmography. The bargain was con- 
cluded by Benedict with the King, but his 
death happening ſoon after this agreement, 
the book was delivered to the King, and the 
eſtate received by Colfred the ſucceſſor of 
Benedict. Whilſt books were at this exor- 
bitant price, none but kings, abbots, &c. 
could poſſibly become purchaſers of them, 
let the genius of the people have been ever 
6 ſo 
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ſo much inclined to ſtudy and learning. It 


is alſo ſaid, that the materials neceſſary for 


writing were very dear, Which was the chief 
reaſon why the people in n did not 
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invention of printing have been moſtly given 


to the world; Among theni the venerable 
Bede, as he was called by his countrymen, 
is much reſpected, and that with great juſtice. 


Eddius, Nennius, Aſſerius, and Ethel ward 


were all reſpectable authors, Who laboured 
to illuſtrate and ſet forth the hiſtory of 
this their native kingdom and countrymen. 


Cædmon alſo was a very learned man, whoſe 


pious and godly zeal, Bede informs us, led 
him to tranſlate the whole book of Geneſis 


into the SAXON tongue; and to write con- 


cerning the origin of mankind, and hs laſt 


JW 
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The Anglo-Saxons, even after. their con- 
_. verſion to Chriſtianity, retained much of the 
ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, placing great 
faith in aſtrological predictions, &c. They 
however underſtood Aſtronomy, and have left 
ſeveral books written on the courſe of the 
planets, together with delineations of the 
folar ſyſtem, the fabulous repreſentations of 
the ſigns of the zodiac, and all thoſe figures 
on the celeſtial globe now in uſe. This 
ſcience they evidently borrowed from the 
Romans, on their converſion, from whence 
alſo flowed moſt of the arts which were after- 
wards cultivated amongſt them. 


They were not unacquainted with Botany, 
as may be ſeen by a curious manuſcript writ- 
ten on that ſubject, with very good drawings 
(conſidering the time) of herbs, FR &c. 


Their ſculptures and 1 images are almoſt 
all loſt or deſtroyed : ſo that there is no true 
judgment to be formed of them, unleſs it 
could be proved, that they were of a piece 
with 


1 


with the drawings and delineations in their 
manuſcripts, which are exceedingly imper- 
fect: it is however probable, that more 
genius was ſhewn and greater care beſtowed 
on their elegant buildings and ſtately monu- 
ments; for though we find the manuſcript 
delineations of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. very little ſuperior to the Saxon 
; ones in point of finiſhing, yet ſeveral of 
the monuments and buildings of that age 
are well worthy of notice, both for their 
exactneſs and delicacy of carving ; and thus 
it might have been with thoſe of the Anglo- 
Saxons, | 


As the arts and uſeful improvements firſt 
eſtabliſhed by Alfred flouriſhed, Luxury, the 
too ſure attendant on them, increaſed. The 
Saxons were very fond of hot baths: in 
their laws the bathing in warm water was 
conſidered as one of the neceſſary requiſites 
of life, while, on the other hand, they hated 
bathing in cold water; which, together with 
£0 reſtraining 
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reſtraining from the hot bath, were often 
enjoined as penanee for the faults they had 
committed. Thoſe| who would wiſh to be 
reſpe&ed by the ladies were careful to bathe 
at leaſt once a week. Long hair was much 
admired by the Saxon women, and the 
Danes, who in King Edgar's time were 
quartered in this ifland, by being particu- 
larly attentive to the combing and drefling 
their hair, captivated many of- their hearts. 
This luxury of long hair (as it was then 
eſteemed) was much inveighed and preached 
againſt by biſhop Wulfſtan 


The domeſtic employment of the Saxon 
ladies has been already mentioned. Weaving 
and needlework was much practiſed by them. 
We are told that a religious lady, deſirous 
to embroider a ſacerdotal robe, got St. Dun- 
ſtan (then a young man) to draw the figure 
of it for her, which ſhe formed with threads 
of gold. Nor is this the only inſtance of 
the kind; for the Saxon women were much 


famed 
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fatned for their knowledge of embroidery $1 
and even the ladies of the higheſt rank thus 
| employed their time. The four daughters of 
King Edward the Elder were highly praiſed 
and diſtinguiſhed,” on account of their great 
aſſiduity and (kill in ſpinning, weaving, and 
needle work. The method of weaving, then 
in uſe, is ſomewhat explained by Adhelm, 
biſhop of 8 n:? It is not (ſays he) 
the ſingle web of one fimpleicolour that 1s 
pleaſing to the' eye; but it iy one, that 1s 
with threads of purple and yafious other co- 
1ours woven in with the ſhuttle, thrown 
from one fide to the other, thereby forming 
a variety of different colours and figures, 
each in its own proper compartment, knit 
together with exquiſite art.“ 


Theſe compendious extracts being all 1 
can find room for, without exceeding the 
bounds J have preſcribed myſelf, I beg leave 
to refer my readers, for a more enlarged ac- 
count, to the Saxon period of Whitaker's 
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